All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


“6gT should be our earnest en- 

deavor to profit, and to see 
that the Nation shall profit, by the 
example and experience of govern- }} 
ment.” 
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Method Proposed 


To Solve Problem 


Of Unemployment 


Three Bills Are Introduced 
In Senate and One 

” House Seeking to Stabilize 
Labor 


Advance Planning 


Of Building Sought 


Establishment of National Job- 
finding System as a Bureau 
Advocated to Relieve Situa- 
tion 


Three bills to meet the problem of | 
unemployment were introduced Jan. 9 
in the Senate by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, and another was 
introduced in the House by Represent- | 
ative Cable (Rep.), of Lima, Ohio. 

The first of Senator Wagner’s, bills 
AS. 3059), called the “unemployment 
stabilization bill,” provides for long 
range planning of public works as a 
method of stabilizing employment in in- 
dustry. It proposes to create a board, | 
composed of. the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture and 
Labor, charged with advance planning in 
detail of all public projects, including 
river and harbor works, flood control, | 
public buildings, and highways, so that | 
work on any one or all may be acceler- | 
ated. in periods of depressién without | 
necessity of delay for preparation of | 
lans. An amount not in excess of 
150,000,000 annually is authorized to 
be. appropriated. 


Unified Offices Urged 


The second Wagner bill (S. 3060) 
would provide for cooperation of the 
Federa] Government in maintenance of 
State and municipal public employment 
offices. The present United States em- 
ployment service would be abolished and 
the new system established in its place. 
Annual. appropriations of $4,000,000 are 
authorized for the purpose of the bill. 

The third Wagner bill (S. 3061) would 





expand the statistical work of the Bu- | 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 


eee <s and direct it ,° ever 
ermatjon and: stics of .empioy-. 
“ment for manutacturing; mining, quarry- 
ing, and crude petroleum production; 
building construction; agriculture and 
lumbering; transportation and commu- 
nication; and retail and wholesale trade. 

“These bills have in principle been 
approved by the foremost economists of 
the country,” Senator Wagner said. “A 
Senate investigating committee has rec- 
ommended the enactment of such leg- 
jislation. 

“The three bills together constitute 
a single program of which the elements 
are: 
“(1) Better information and more pre- 
cise statistics, which are fundamental to 
an understanding and solution of the un- 
employment problem. 

“(2) The utilization of the Govern- 
ment’s construction program in coopera- 
tion with States. municipalities and large 
private enterprise to stabilize employ- 
ment by the concentration of work in 
perivds of business depression. 

(3) The provision of a clearing house 
of men and jobs so as to eliminate the 
unemployment and the waste resulting 
from job-hunting. 

Action Called Practical 

“This is not a Utopian scheme, but .a 
plan of practical legislative action.” 

Establishment -of a national employ- 
ment system as a bureau, undef a di- 
rector general, in the Department of La- 
bor, with a woman assistant director gen- 
eral, and authorizing an unnamed appro- 
pecion for allotment among the States, 
§ proposed in H. R. 8374, introduced by 
Representative Cable. The full text -of 
his bill, which was referred to the House 
Committee on Labor, follows: 

That in order to promote the establish- 


[Co-tinued on Page 5, 


Dispute on Oil Land | 


Referred to Umpire 


College and Land Office Seek 
Right to Texas Leases 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Jan. 9. | 
An oil land controversy involving $11,- | 
650,000 between the regents of the Uni- | 
versity of Texas and the State land of- 
fice has been referred to an umpire ap- 
ointed by the Texas Legislature rather 
an be taken to the courts, according to | 
an oral statement made public after a | 
conference between regents, land office 
officials, and the attorney general, Rob- 
ert Lee Bobbitt. 
The regents requested the attorney 
Sag ey to investigate and decide whether 
e will enter suit for the strip of valu- 
<able oil land which the University of 
‘Texas, through Robert L. Holliday, con- 
‘tends is an excess out of the university 
lands. and should go with the university 
property. 
he land office held that since the uni- 
versity had received all the land author- 
ized by law, the excesses were part of the 
unappropriated public school lands, and 
it had made its leases accordingly. 
The_land involved is the Cowarden- 
Anderson tract, a strip of about 220 
acres, on which leases from the public 
school fund are owned by the Landreth 
Petroleum Company, the Texas Com- 
any, and others. Leases were said to 
Sore sold for $5,000,000 each from which 
6,500,000 barrels of oil are reported to 
have been taken. More than 20 produc-| 
ing wells are involved. ‘ 
If the contention of the university is 
upheid, it will nearly double its oil en- 
dowment. 
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Electrical Industry Attains 


Of Equipment Pro- 
duced and Sold 


Nearly all branches of the electrical 
| industry prospered during 1929—the 56th 
| year of industrial activity in this com- 
modity—and it is believed that good 
business will continue in the coming year, 
according to an analysis of information 
| made available at the electrical equip-| 
| ment division of the Department of Com- | 
|merce. Reports from executives, with 
figures on expenditures and sales, show} 
that the industry is advancing steadily. 

Conservative estimates of the capital 
invgsted in the major divisions of the 
electrical industry at the end of 1929 to- 
talled $23,950,000,000. Of this amount, 
light and power leads, with $11,100,000,- 
000; electrical manufacturers, $3,680,- 
000,000; communication, $4,780,000,000, 
and railways, $5,500,000,000. 

The value of equipment produced and 
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Business Is Below 
Seasonal Volume 
In Federal District 


Reserve Bank of Richmond 
Reports Indications of 
Moderate Recession From 


_ Earlier High Levels 


Richmond, Va., Jan. 9.—Some of the | 
trade barometers were quite favorable | 
during November and early December in 
the fifth Federal reserve district, accord- 

| ing to the current monthly review of the 
Federal reserve bank of Richmond. Busi- 
ness as a whole, however, was probably 
|not up to seasonal volume, the review 
states. The summary of business con- 
| ditions in the district, as given by the 
bank, follows in full text: 

Business in the fifth Federal reserve 
district in November and early December. 
\ was probably am uf to séasonal volime, 
| although some of the trade barometers 
| were quite favorable. On the whole, 
| there seem to be indications of a mod- 
erate recession from the high level of 
‘earlier months this year, but the reces- 
sion was not serious. Liquidation of 
agricultural loans proceeded seasonally, 


but perhaps at a somewhat slower rate | 
| than in most years. 


Rediscounts Reduced 
Member banks reduced their redis- 
counts at the reserve bank, although the | 
| reduction from country banks was not in 
proportion to the reduction of rediscounts 
| of the city institutions. Federal reserve 
|note circulation rose during the past 
|month, to meet the demand for cash 
needed for crop marketing and the holi- 
day trade. Time deposits and other sav- 
ings deposits declined last month, as 
}usually occurs at that season of the 
| year, but demand deposits in reporting 
| member banks increased somewhat. 
Debits to individual accounts. during 
the four weeks ended Dec. 11 were less 
than debits during the preceding four 
weeks, an unusual development, and in 
addition were lo..er than during the cor- 
responding four weeks of 1928 in a 
majority of the reporting cities and in 
the total for the district. This may be 
accounted for, at least in part, by the 
lessened activity in security dealings. 
Business failures in the fifth district in 
November were less numerous and liabil- 
ities were 78 per cent lower than in 
November, 1928, a much more favorable 
showing than the national comparison, 
| which revealed liabilities 28 per cent 
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‘Higher Standard 





|| Legislature Given 
Prohibition Bills 


vy 
Petition to Repeal 18th 
Amendment Offered 


v 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 9. 


ILLS on prohibition have been 

introduced in the assembly by 
Mr. Cuvillier, including titions 
to Congress for a national consti- 
tutional convention to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment, for a con- 
vention to amend the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and to allow the 
States to adopt their own enforce- 
ment laws and define intoxicating 
liquor. Another bill provides for 
the regulation of the sale of bev- 
erages for medicinal purposes, 

Senator William T. Byrne intro- 
duced in the senate a bill amend- 
ing the judiciary law to provide 
that no restraining order or in- 
junction by either party to an in- 
dustrial dispute shall be made by 
any court unless, on notice and 
after hearing. 

Senator A. J. Kennedy offered a 
bill increasing to $25 a week the 
compensation for any disability 
under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 





_ Sought by Exchange 


| Record for Presperity in 1929 


High Peak Reached in:Value\ 


Wisconsin Bars 
Realtors Methods 


vv 
Objection Raised to Activi- 
‘ties of Texas Firms 


v 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Jan. 9. 
ACTION by the State of Wiscon- 
sin barring leading realty firms 
of Texas from soliciting persons in 
Wisconsin was the subject of a con- 
ference Jan. 8 between Governor 
Dan Moody and E. H. McReynolds, 
assistant to the president of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, and L. S. 
Goforth, general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the same line. 
Methods of overcoming Wiscon- 
sin’s action were discussed, the 
governor announced. 





Advocates Testify 


At Closing Hearing 
| On Bus Regulation 


Exemption of Trucks Sug- 
gested to House Commit- 
tee on Foreign and Inter- 
state-Commerce 
Hearings on the bill (H. R. 7954) in- 


troduced by Representative Parker 
(Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., chairman of the 


| House Committee on Interstate and For- 
proposing to . place | 


eign Commerce, 
motor vehicle as common carriers under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, were completed, Jan. 
9, with the testimony of five proponents 
of the measure. 


A large number who favored the bill | 


were present. Chairman Parker, ex- 
plaining that it would not be possible to 
hear them all, granted permission to file 
record of the hearings. 

Five Witnesses Heard ~* 


_ WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 1930 


Uniformity Urged 
InTaxingNational 


‘And State Banks 


{ 
| 


‘Levy Based on Income 
| Rather Than on Value of | 
| Stock Is Proposed by| 
| 


Michigan Commissioner 


Attention Invited 
|) To New York Law 


Inquiry Into Methods of Other 
States Asked in Discussion 
Of Bill Offered by Mr. 
Goodwin 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Jan. 9. 





Serious consideration should be given 
to the method of taxing banks upon their 
income ‘instead of upon the value of their 
shares, in the opinion of Rudolph E 

| Reichert, State banking commissioner for 
Michigan. Commenting upon the intro- 
| duction of a bill (H. R. 7139) in Con- 


| gress by Representative Goodwin, of 
| Minnesota (U. S. Daily, 2718:4), for the 
|amendment of the Federal statutes relat- 
ing to State taxation of national banks, 
| Mr. Reichert stated the income or excise 
|tax method used in New York and Massa- 
| chusetts should be looked into in any 
| diseussion of methods of taxing banks. 
A strong argument against taxing 
| bank shares as such, Mr. Reichert stated, 
|is that it tends to discourage the devel- 
opment of a strong surplus. Earnings go 
into dividends instead of into surplus, 
where it would serve as a protection to 
| depositors. . 
Uniform Plan Favored 
| By whatever method taxed, State and 
| national banks should be taxed alike, Mr. 
| Reichert thinks. His statement follows 
| in full text: 
The imtroduction: of - Representative 
| Goodwin's bill, which would establish 
|a new basis for taxing national banks, 
| follows very closely upon recent court 





| briefs, which will appear in the printed | decisions: affecting this question and 


| which “id seem to-make it necessary 
| that wow fecamtion: should “be” enacted 


Representatives of railroads, bus lines | 


and State public highway commissions | 


appeared in support of the méasure. 
These groups were represented by wit- 
riesses who testified Jan. 9. 

The witnesses were: Pyke Johnson, 
Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of ‘Com- 
merce; Edmund W. Wakelee, of Newark, 
N J., vice president of the New Jersey 
public service corporation; Andrew R. 
McDonald, of the Wisconsin railroad 


commission, chairman of the legislative | 


committee of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners; 
Ivin Bowen, of Chicago, counsel for the 
Greyhound Lines, motor bus operators, 
and John E. Benton, of Washington, D. 
C., general solicitor of the 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. 
Truck Exemption Suggested 
While not in favor of all the provisions 


of the bill, Mr. Johnson said, his organ- | 


ization believed that, in the main, its pro- 
visions are as adequate as any provisions 
can be which are written in advance of 
experience. His organization, he said, 
did not favor regulation of motér trucks, 
He said that a truck, by its very nature, 
constitutes a flexible agency in the car- 
riage of commodities. 

He said he also opposed that part of 
the bill which would require the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission to take into | 


account “existing available transporta- 
tion services” in the issuance. of certifi- 
cates of 
Rates, li 
he asserted, at least until it has developed 


[Continued on Page 5, Column Z.] 


in Photoplays 
of Opinion 


Women’s Bureau Follows 
Campaign Designed to 
Elevate Films 


The Association of Motion Picture 
Producers is now launching its campaign 
for the betterment of productions 
through a nation-wide exchange of con- 
structive criticism, the. director of. pub- 
ic information,, Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, Miss Mary V. Rob- 
inson stated orally, Jan, 9. 


Miss Robinson stated that the 
en’s Bureau itself is not directly asso- 
ciated with the undertaking of the as- 
sociation, but 
conference in New York in the Autumn 
upon invitation. At that. conference, 
which was attended by representatives 
of. religious, civic, social, economic and 
educational organizations from all parts 
of the Nation, in addition to the ee. 
tors and heads of numerous cinema in- 
dustries, four objectives were adopted. 

The first thing agreed wu was the 
appointment of a woman liaison. officer 
to act between the feminine public and 
the producers, to invite criticisms and 


explain in turn the aims and problems | 


of the industry. Mr. Thomas G. Winter, 
formerly president of the General Fed- 


ational | 


ublic convenience and necessity. | 
Le wias, should not be regulated, | 


Wom- 


icipated in a geenral | 
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‘Rates for Insurance 


Of Autos Sustained 


| 


Classes Under Compulsory 
Liability Act Upheld by 


Massachusetts 


State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Jan. 9. 
The classification of risks and pre- 
(mium rates promulgated by State In-| 
| surance Commissioner Merton L. Brown | 
for the year 1930 under the compulsory 
automobile liability insurance act has 
been upheld in a decision of the Massa- 
|chusetts Supreme Court. Demurrers of 
jthe insurance commissioner to each of | 
three petitions for review of the terri- 
| torial and other classifications of risks 
|and premium rates were sustained by | 

the court, 


The ° petitions were brought by 
Ephraim A, Brest, of Chelsea, ex-Mayor 
Nichols, of Boston, and Mayor Cassassa, 
of Revere. The constitutionality of the 
| territorial classifications was assailed 
by them. F 

The court said that although theory 
and logic. support the petitioners, the | 
facts do not. | 

“It may not be easy to state the rea-| 
son why the risks of insurance of motor 
vehicles as required by the statutes 
should vary aceording to the locality in 
| which they are principally garaged, and 
be greater if garaged in one place and 
less if garaged in another,” says the 
| opinion. “But the fact of such variance 
| in isk must be assumed'on these records. 

“This being so, there appears to be no 
adequate reason for granting the prayers 
| of the petitions. The conclusion is that 
| on the records the classifications of risks 
}and premium charges as established by 
| the defendant ought not to be modified, 
; annulled or reversed. Exceptions sus- 
tained in each case.” 





{ 


\Single Standard 
Of Pay Supported 


| Chivalry in Pi ctesaes Said Mere- | 
ly to Have Changed Form 


Chivalry has not disappeared, but has 
merely changed i form, Robe Carl 
White, Assistant Secretary of Labor, | 
stated orally Jan. 9 in-commenting on a 
statement by Agnes L. Peterson, Assis- 
tant Director of the Women’s Buyeau, 
Department of Labor, in which she said 
on Jan, 6 that women workers meet un- 
fair discrimination in a double standard 
of wages and they find chivalry a myth 
in matters of employment opportunities 
and equal i Mies Peterson’s state- 
ment was published in full text in the 
issue of Jan. 6.) 

Chivalry/of today may be seen in man’s 
| willingness to recognize woman as an| 
|equal ih all respects, Mr. White said. | 
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Communications Commission . 


Is Advocated by 


Losses of Sales 


In Store Analyzed 
Mey, 4 


Sales Force Blamed in 177 
Of 200 Cases 


v 


ETAIL salesmen’s . inadequate 
information on the merchan- 
dise they sell was found responsi- 
ble for one-fourth of the 200 losses 
of sales in a large midwest de- 
partment store, it was stated orally 
Jan. 9 at the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce. According 
to the analysis, salespeople were 
held responsible for all except 23 
of the 200 lost sales, only the rea- 
sons “out of stock,” “condition of 
stock,” and “poor merchandise,” 
not being assignable to them. 
Reasons which were reported to 
have been the cause for the loss of 
the 200 sales are listed as follows: 
Ignorance of merchandise, 50; in- 
difference, 30; improper handling 
of customer, 23; errors in address, 
20; out of stock, 17: insolence of 
salespeople, 12; crstomer kept 
waiting, 11; impatience with cus- 
tomer, 10; promise not kept, 6; 
condition of stock, 5; unfamiliarity 
with steck, 15, and poor merchan- 
dise, 1. 





Growth in Tendency © 
Of Retail Stores to 


Use Discounts Noted| For Overseas Mails 
Savings in Taking Advan-|Mr. Davis’ Bill Would Bar| 


tage of Cash Premiums 
Found to Be Sufficient to 
Pay Rental Expense 


The importance of discounts in keep- 
ing down the cost of doing business, is 
being realized by the retail grocery trade 
and is evidenced in @ recent,survyey con- 
‘ducted’ By the domestic ‘commerce’ divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, ac- 
cording to en oral statement Jan. 9. 

An analysis of 26 retail grocery stores 
by thé division showed that all were reg- 
ularly paying cash or taking advantage 
of discounts. In many cases, it was 
stated, merchants were borrowing money 
in order to discount bills. 


In the grocery business especially, 
where the stock turnover is rapid and 
takes place many times a year, the sav- 
ing through discounts is often sufficient 
to. pay rent costs, it was stated. Where 
annual purchases aggregate $60,000 it is 
apparent that if discounts are offered and 
regularly taken the resulting saving 
would meet an expense of $100 a month, 
the division stated. 


Savings to Wholesalers 

In the wholesale trade, where location 
is of less importance than in retail chan- 
nels, and where rent costs are lower in 
proportion to the volume of business, the 
discount is of utmost significance, it was 
explained. Savings .of $5,000 a year are 
possible where annual purchases total 
$200,000, the former figure being often 
adequate to meet the rent expense of 
firms of this class, it was declared. 

Discounts vary among manufacturers | 
and distributors from one-half of 1 per | 
cent to 6 per cent if payment is made 
within 10 days from date of invoice. 
The usual terms, however, according to | 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
are 2 per cent 10 days, 30 days net, but | 
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Ten Men 


+ 
Challenges Legislature to Put 


Him in Charge of En- 
forcement Squad 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Jan. 9. 

Governor Theodore G. Bilbo, addressing 
the legislature Jan. 7, declared that with 
a law enforcement squad of 10 and an 
appropriation for their expenses he would 
guarantee to clean the State of Missis- | 
sippi of “moonshiners” and “bootleggers” | 
within two years. | 

“TI insist and urge again,” the governor | 
said, “that if the legislature will author- | 
ize the organization of a law enforcement | 
squad of not more than 10 persons and | 
make an appropriation for the expense 
of same and place them under my juris- | 
diction that within the next 24 months 
I will clean the State of “moonshiners” 
and “bootleggers” all the way from the | 
Tennessee line to the Gulf.” 

Defines Views on Taxes 

Governor Bilbo said he was opposed to 
any increase in the gasoline tax or privi- 
lege taxes on automobiles. He said: 

‘With all due deference to those who 
advocate the increase of the tax on gaso- 
line, and the increase of privilege taxes 
on automobiles, I cannot give my con- 
sent to this additional burden upon the 
already overtaxed traveling public. The 
present tax burden on gasoline and au- 
tomobiles is great enough to provide the 
proper funds to pave our State highway 


eration of Women’s Clubs, was appointed | They want them to receive their Njust | system, and, therefore, there is no ex- 
to this position, which bears the title deserts in business, which means pay | cuse for its increase. 


associate director of public relations, 
It was next agreed that a textbook 
or community handbook be written for 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 


} 


equal to that which a man would receive | 
\for a given task. Although a man no | 
longer mounts his fiery steed and battles | 


[Continued on Page & Column 2.] 


“A bond issue for roads is not only cor- 
rect in principle but it is in keeping with 
the experience and policy of all the pro- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 


Can Rid Mississippi 
Of Liquor Sales, Says Governor 


Mr. Eastman 


Unity in Regulating Wire 


And Wireless Favored by 
I. C. C. Member 


/ 
Endorsing the creation of a Federal 


|commission on communications, which, 


among other things, would take over the 
rate-making and regulatory duties the 
Interstate Commerce Commission respect- 
ing such communications, Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman, of the Commerce 
Commission, Jan. 9 presented to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
the views of his agency as to communi- 
cations control. 

Comimissioner Eastman was drawn 
into a discussion of the railroad consoli- 
dation problem by Committee member:;, 
and of the advisability of regulating 
holding companies of :1l kinds. He said 
the Commission, in its annual report, 
recommended to Congress that a 
thorough investigation of the st..tu: of 
holding companies be undertaken, be- 
cause of “the fear that through the 
medium of such companivs the railroads 
might ‘be unified without supervisio: by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

The purpose of the proposed investi- 
gation, the Commissioner said, replying 
to question of Senator Pittman (Dem.), 
of Nevada,:would be to find out what 
ought to be done in this regard. No in- 
quifies have been made by the Commis- 
sion itself into holding companies, he 


{Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 
Restrictions Asked 
In Letting Contracts 


Transportation in Foreign 
Ships Competing With 


American Vessels 


Asserting that some setamship lines | 


carrying United, States mail under con- 
tract wit é Post, Office artnent 
do not te.10 pet.cent of thei¥ ships 
under the American flag, Representative 
Davis (Dem.),' af Tullahoma, Tenn., Jan. 
9 introduced a bill (H. R. 8361) designed 
to prevent letting of. mail cortracts to 
companies operating any ships under 
foreign flags in competition with Amer- 


ican ships. Mr. Davis is ranking minority | 


member of the House Committee on 


|Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


The Davis bill would amend title IV, 
section 404, of the merchant marine act 
of 1928, by inserting a proviso reading: 

“Provided that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall not enter into any such con- 


tract with any person, firm, corporation | 


or association which is, directly or in- 
directly, through any subsidiary, associ- 
ated or affiliated person, firm, corpora- 
tion or association, or otherwise, operat- 
ing any foreign flag ships in competition 
with any American flag ships.” 

While he was speaking in the House 
Mr. Davis was asked to name the ¢om- 
panies that he charged carry United 
States mail but do not operate 10 per 
cent of their vessels under the American 
flag. He replied that they are the Mun- 


}son Steamship Lines and the Interna- 


tional Mercantile Marine. 


Some steamship lines, he said, which | 


are “strenuously seeking” or already 
have received “substantial : nd valuable” 
ocean mail contracts, qualify technically 
as citizens of the United States, “yet 


| operate the major portion of their ships 


under foreign ficgs, frequently in com- 


] 


lL 
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Plan for Wabash 
Merger Favored 


vey : 
Wisconsin Commission En- 
dorses Road’s Proposal 


v 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has received a letter 
from the railroad commission of 
the State of Wisconsin endorsing 
the plan pr posed by the Wabash 
Railway in Finance Docket No. 
7685 for the acquisition of various 
carriers in trunk-line territory, it 
* learned at the Commission 
an, 9. / * 


“The ‘Wabash plan has in its fa- ° 
vor, we believe, the fact that it is 
predicated upon a design to provide 
for the ibility of having six 
independent major east-and-west 
railway systems in central and 
trunk-line territory, and, like your 
own plan, just published, insures 
at least five such systems,” the 
Wisconsin commiss declared. 


“We believe that such a plan is 
more nearly in accord with the pur- 
pose of the transportation act than 
one which would provide only four 
such systems. Tostherinass. the 
Wabash plan, we believe, would re- 
sult in the stimulation of routes 
across Lake Michigan and would 
to that extent relieve the already 
congested Chicago gateway of 

’ much traffic from and to Wisconsin 
and the Northwest.” 3 


—Chester A. Avthar, 
President of the United States, 
1881—1885 
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Advertising Costs | 
- Of Utilities Said 
To Be Moderate 


Charges of Excessive Ex- 
penditures for Publicity 
Are Denied at Trade Com- 
mission Hearing 


‘ 


Estimates Submitted 
On Basis of Survey 


Outlays Declared to Add Less 
Than One Cent a Month to 
Electric Bill of Average 


American Family 


Continuing their answer to accusations 
of improper publicity methods and propa- 
ganda in the schools, representatives of 
the joint committee of national utility as- 
sociations told the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Jan, 9, that the total advertising 
bill of their industry in 1928 was some- 
thing near $13,044,143, instead of the 
$28,000,000 or $30,000,000 Which they had 
been charged with spending. 


The total for the light and power com- 
panies in the year 1928 for newspaper 
advertising was given as $8,425,320, with 
$6,200,000 for 1926. 


Figures Based on Survey 


While these totals were presented onl 
as estimates, their sponsor, Bernard F. 
Weadock, chief counsel for the respond- 
ents in the Commission’s investigation 
under the Senate resolution, asserted 
they were as nearly accurate as a coun- 
try-wide survey could make them. 

He held them to be a sufficient answer 
to “the wild statements” that the elec- 
tric industry was seeking unduly to. in- 
fluence public opinion by the purchase 
of newspaper and magazine advertising 
| space. 
| Mr. Weadock informed the Commis- 
|sion further that the Association. of 
American Advertising Agencies esti- 
mated the total advertising expenditures 
os ereeenss during 1927 was $812,- 


Percentage Said to Be Smal 
On this basis, he said, i 
vd ere Pa 
1.03 per ce to 
to regard that proportion as 


William H. H. Hodge, vice president of 
the Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corporation, a past chairman of the ad- 
vertising committee of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, who was repre- 
| sented as having made a complete study 
of the situation over a period: of several 
years. 


Mr. Weadock presented Mr. Hodge’s 
survey together with figures of his own : 
in analyzing the electric industry’s ad- 
| vertising operations as exhibits in the 
| Commission’s records, although Commis- 
| sioner Edgar A. McCulloch, who presided, 
| advised the utilities’ counsel that they 
| were unsupported and the Commission’s 
| chief counsel, Robert E. Healey, should 
| have the right to test their verity before 

final inclusion in the records of the pro- 
ceedings. 

| Mr. Weadock’s statement analyzing 
| the advertising expenses of the industry 
;met with some doubt on the part of 
| Commissioner McCulloch, who thought 
; the figures cught to be verified unless — 
| presented in the form of testimony. 
| Afwer some discussion, it was agreed that 
the statement of Mr. Weadock should 
be included as an exhibit along with 
|a copy of a brief covering the whole 
field of electrical advertising which was 
prepared by William H. Hodge, past 
chairman of the advertising committee 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. Mr. Weadock’s statement on this 
point follows in full text: 


“We have been charged with spending 
$28,000,000 to $30,000,000 for advertising 
to influence ‘editorial opinion in 1929. 

“The charge is unjust and untrue. 
Estimate of the expenditures for the 
year 1926 for the light and power in the 
newspapers was $6,200,000; for the year 
1928, $8,425,320. The estimate of $28,- 
| 000,000 to $30,000,000 is about three and 
|a half times the estimate of $8,425,320. 

“The actual expenditures of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association not in- 
cluded in the foregoing is $92,000 plus in 








| 1926, $110,726 plus in 1927, and $105,- -— 


| 512 plus in 1928. 
“The 1926 figure was obtained by ques- 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 2.} 


Sales in Department 
Stores Show Decline 


Federal Reserve Board Reports 


Snow as Factor 


Department store sales in December 
| were from 1 to 6 per cent less than 
in the same month of 1928, according to 
preliminary reports on retail trade by 
478 stores in leading cities of all Federal 
reserve districts, said an announcement 
Jan. 9 by the Federal Reserve Board, 
| Heavy snows in some districts, particu- 
larly in the Middle West, where the great> ~ 
est decreases were reported, were s S 
tor in reducing sales, the stateme 


The announcement follows in full ee, 
Decreases were reported for nine 
eral reserve districts, increases of 
| per cent for the New York and Richmond’ 
districts, and little change for the San 
| Francisco district. The reported de> 
|erease in sales. in the other 
varied from about 1 per cent in 
Cleveland district to more than 6 
cent in the St. Louis, Chicago, and 
neapolis districts. In some 
| particularly in the Middle West, 


[Continued on Page 14, Column Z 
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The figures presented were compiled by’ os 
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inations for 


Chief Justice Lee, of Idaho 
_ Supreme Court, Named as 
_ I. C. C. Member; Senator 


Sackett to Be Envoy 


“President Hoover on Jan. 9 sent to the 
is te for confirmation a number of 
_ nominations, including those of 
American Am 


(Rep.), of Kentucky, 


The list of nommations follows: 


To be Ambassador. Extraordinary and 
Frederic 


Plenipotentiary to Germany: 


°M. Sackett, of Kentucky. 


To be an Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner for term expiring Dec. 31, 


1981, vice Campbell: William E. Lee, of 
Idaho. 


To be War Claims Arbiter: James 


“Waldron Remick, of New Hampshire, 


-vice Parker, deceased. 


To be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Austria: Gilchrist 
Baker Stockton, of Florida. 


To be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 


“ter Plenipotentiary to Czechoslovakia: 


Abraham 
setts. 

To be Collector of Internal Revenue, 
District of Hawaii: Albert H. Tarleton, 


C. Ratshesky, of Massachu- 


_of Honolulu. 


“No. 
Walker, of Lexington, Ky. -Reappoint- 


To be Collector of Customs, District 
42, Louisville, Ky: Thomas L. 


ment, 


« The Senate on Jan. 9 confirmed the 


Territory of Alaska; and of Charles C. 


versit 
-Law School. 


Gommerce; 
“Blackfoot Chamber of Commerce, Black- 


nominations of Mr. Remick, of Karl 
Theile, reappointed as secretary of the 


Eberhardt, to be envoy extraordinary to 


“Costa Rica. 


Justice Lee’s Career Outlined 


The White House on Jan. 9 made | 
public the following sketch of Justice | 


with a list of his endorsers: 


Judge Lee graduated from the Uni- | 
versity of Idaho in 1903, and later com- | 
‘pleted his legal education at the Uni- | 

of Washington and the National | 
Prior to 1923 he was en- | 
gaged in the active practice of law. He | 


was elected to the Supreme Court of 
Idaho in 1922 and reelected in 1928. He 


is 50 years of age; served as judge | 


advocate during the World War. 
Endorsed by Senators 


ker L. Oddie, Frederick Steiwer, Charles 
L. McNary. 


Representatives Robert R. Butler, Ww. 
C. Hawley, Burton L. French, Addison | 
T. Smith, Samuel S. Arentz, Franklin | 


F. Korrell. 


H. C. Baldridge, governor of Idaho. | 


Jess Hawley, president, Idaho State 
bar; Raymond L. Givens, Idaho Supreme 
Court; R. E. Shepherd, president, Idaho 
State Chamber of Commerce; B. H. 
Kizer, president, Spokane Chamber of 
Spokane Traffic Bureau; 


foot, Idaho; A. Humphrey, president, 
American Falls Chamber of Commerce 
Idaho; R. F. Bicknell, Boise, Idaho. 


Portland Chamber of Commerce, Port- | 
land, Oreg.; A. W. Norblad, Salem, Oreg.., | 
on behalf of public service commission | 
of Oregon; Sandpoint Chamber of Com- | 
Burton C.) 


merce, Sandpoint, Idaho; 
Rowe, secretary, Moscow Chamber of 


Commerce, Idaho; R. C. Rich, president, | 
Idaho Wool Growers’ Association, Bur- | 


ley, Idaho; F. E. Smith, public utilities 


eommission, Boise, Idaho; Idaho Falls | 


Chamber of Commerce, 
mander Nicholas Ifft, 

Idaho, American Legion, Pocatello, 
Idaho; Wallace Board of Trade, Wallace, 
Idaho; Raymond B. Wilcox, president, 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, Port~ 


Idaho; Com- 


land, Oreg.; Boise Chamber of Commerce, | 
Boise, Idaho; J. W. Hart, Rigby, Idaho; | 


Idaho State Grange, W. W. Deal, mas- 
ter; Ogden Chamber of 
Ogden, Utah. 


Senator Dill Protests 


Profanity Over Radio| 


Urges Arrest of Station Owner 
If Practice Continues 


Senator 

to be 
bassador to Germany, and 
“of William E. Lee, chief justice of the 
“Supreme Court of Idaho, to be a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


William E. | 
Borah and John Thomas of Idaho, Tas- | 


| 


department of | 


Commerce, 


see <iaer 3064) 
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United States 


Proseedines of January 9, 1930 
The Senate — : 


THE SENATE met at noon, 

After quorum call, the acting 
minority leader, Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, obtained unani- 
mous consent to have Senator Robin- 
son (Dem.), of Arkansas, _ relieved 
from further service on the Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
and Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri, named in his place. r. Robin- 
son, minority leader, is en route to 
London as a delegate to the naval 
conference. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of: Utah, Fi- 
nance Committee chairman, moved 
that the Senate proceed with consid- 
eration of the sugar schedule of the 
tariff bill. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissippi, who had a motion pending to 
take up the paper and books sehonde, 
said he Rad no objection to discussing 
sugar rates, provided it was under- 
stood he will later offer an amendment 
to retain duties of the present law. 

a 
A MESSAGE submitting several 
nominations, for approval, was 
received from the President. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
spoke on the subject of the use of 
profane language over the radio. (De- 
tailed discussion on page 2.) 

Vice President Curtis laid before the 
Senate the nomination of Senator 
Sackett (Rep.), of Kentucky, as Am- 





; 
bassador to Serpeny, sae had just 
been received from ident Hoover. 
On motion of Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, it was unanimously con- 
firmed. (Detailed discussion on page 2.) 

The Vice President had che clerk 
read a letter from Mr. Sackett ‘con- 
taining a copy of his i ion as 
Senator to the governor of Kentucky, 
to take effect immediately. 

Senator Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, opened debate on sugar duties. 
(Detailed discussion on page 3.) 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, also ae on sugar rates. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, referred to the Smoot bill (S. 
2978), which would call the dam, to be 
erected at Boulder Canyon on the 
Colorado River, the “Hoover Dam” 
after the President. 

“The engineers justified all I said 
about Boulder Dam at Boulder Can- 
yon,” Senator Smoot replied. “I think 
the name should be changed. 

“The Senator from Mississippi is not 
interested in the name of the dam. He 
wanted to get a poke at the President.” 

Several nominations were confirmed 
and two minor bills passed. 

Nominations just received from the 
President were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The Senate recessed at 4:22 p. m. 
until 12 m., Jan. 10. 


The House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 9. + point of order, citing 


The invocation was delivered and 


the journal read. 

Representative Woodrum (Dem.), 
of Roanoke, Va., called up H. R. 6344, 
amending United States Code, title 
28, section 192, in respect to terms of 
court in the eastern and western 
judicial districts of Virginia. The bill 
was passed. 

Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., discussed the coming 
London conference. on further limita- 
tion of naval armament, and com- 
mended the personnel of the commis- 
sion to represent the United States. 

& 


EPRESENTATIVE RANKIN 


(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., called 
attention to what he said was a | 
desecration of the Capitol Building at 





Washington, D. C., in connection with 
the fire, Jan. 3, at the Capitol. The 
fire, in an old storage room, he said, | 
was a small affair, presumably only | 
accidental and was quickly extin- 
guished by the Washington fire de- 
partment. 

While it was in progress, he said, 
a movietone apparatus was lined 
up fin front of the buildip: 
turned on and totches lighted fo pro- 
duce a volume of smoke, to create the 
impression that the Capitol“was burn- 
ing down. Today, he said, newspapers 
and moving picture houses are show- 
ing photographs of the United States 
Capitol in flames, with smoke pouring | 
out of every window. He _ said he 
wanted the country to know that the 
representations are a gross exag; - 
tion, and discredit the Capital-and the 
fire department. 


A 


EPRESENTATIVE UNDERHILL | 
(Rep.), of Somerville, Mass., in a | 


speech, suggested that unnecessary 


bulk in the Congressional Record may 


be eliminated by action of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Style, 
which is empowered, under House 
rules, to issue instructions to the 
Public Printer on the subject. 
Representative Beck (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., spoke in eulogy of 
John Marshall, first Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, 
whose statue was dedicated in Phila- 
delphia Jan. 7. Representative La- 


Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, | 


said that Mr. Beck is the donor of 
the statue. 

Representative Pou (Dem.), of 
Smithfield, N. C., spoke on Governor 
Carter of North Carolina, and secured 
permission to print in the Congres- 
sional Record the menu of a testi- 


sirens | 


the so-called 
Ramseyer rule in the House rules, and 
pointing out that the Appropriations 
Committee did not show in its report 
how the changes in the text of the 
bill affect existing law. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., spoke in defense of the 
bill against the point of order. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader, sug- 
gested that the Senate be informed 
that the House will let fail any Senate 
bill which attaches legislative riders 
to an appropriation bill in violation of 
a new House policy. 

Mr. Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, 
Iowa, stated that any bill repealing an 
existing law and not indicating such 
change would ‘be subject to a. point 
of order. 

A 


AFTER 45 minutes’ debate, Speaker 

Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, ruled. He cited debates on the 
Ramseyer rule (House rules, section 
13, 2-a) at the time of its adoption. 
He said he did not think the House 
intended by the Ramseyer rule to 
cover changes in annual appropria- 
tions, and overruled the point of order. 

: PY 

HE HOUSE resolved itself by unan- 

imous consent into Committee of 
the Whole at 1:35 p. m., to discuss 
the War Department bill (H. R. 7955). 
(Debate on the bill is printed on page 
3.) 

A number of members took part in 
the debate, including Representative 
Dunbar (Rep.), of New Albany, Ind., 
who, discussing flood control in the 
Ohio River Valley, said that work is 
directly related to flood control of the 
Mississippi River. 

Representative Davis (Dem.), of 
Tullahoma, Tenn., discussed his bill to 
prevent award of mail contracts to 
steamship lines, operating under for- 
eign flags in competition with Amer- 
ican ships. (Detailed discussion will 
be found on page 1.) 

Mr. Barbour, in charge of the War 
Department bill, explained it in de- 
tail. He said the Appropriations Com- 
mittee deemed it advisable to slow up 
the War Department building pro- 
gram, in view of investigations to 
determine how Department expendi- 
tures could be decreased. 

A 


REPRESENTATIVE SNELL (Rep.), 
of Potsdam, N. Y., disapproved 
curtailing the Army housing program. 
He cited President Hoover’s recent 
plea for greater building activities. 
A discussion of reserve officers’ 


[Efforts to Work Out Sliding Scale 
Of Sugar Duties Told at Lobby Inquiry 


Mr. Purdon 
quest ; 


s He Prepared. Several on Mr. Smoot’s Re- 


Urged to Revise - 
| Pay in Services nies Disclosing Confidential Data 
R. L. Purdon, sugar expert of the De-| 


Sat , testified bef 
Freedom From Wage Annoy-| {tc Senate Jodiciary subcommittee inves. 
ances Will Improve Mor- 


ting lo Jan. 9 that he had bee 
ee ron eae Smoot (Rep.), of 
ale of Officers and Men, 
Mr. Britten Says 


The qubedenmitted will complete its 
inquiry into the sugar lobby Jan. 10 
with the questioning of Gladys Moon 
Jones, director of the publicity bureau 
of the Cuban sugar interests in Wash- 
ington, it was announced orally by John 
Holland, counsel of the subcommittee, 
following the hearing. 

In explaining a repoft on the sliding 
scale of duties for sugar which he had 
transmitted to H. H. Pike Jr., of the 
H. H, Pike Co., of New York, and which 
mentioned the name of R. L. Purdon, 
sugar expert of the Department of Com- 
merce, Mr. Mermey said he had not 
known Mr. Purdon. As to the informa- 
tion-in the report having been given to 
him by a Mr. Thompson, of the United 
States Tariff Commission, the witness 
said that he had had ‘a “spontaneous 
conversation” with someone informed 
about sugar but did not learn until the 
close of the conversation that the party 
was a member of the Tariff Commission, 
He explained that he now believed the 
name was Townsend instead of Thomp- 
son. The conversation took place durin 
the time of the hearings on the tari 
bill by the Senate Finance Committee, 
he said. 

Mr. Mermey testified that in addition 
to gathering publicity material in Wash- 
ington he had seen various members of 
Congress, including Senators Bgrah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, and Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas. 


Pay to New Jersey 
Upon being called before the subcom- 


Teachers Equalized 
| mittee, C. O. Townsend, chief of the 


| Increases Are Ordered for, sugar division of the Tariff Commission, 


: said that he did not recall having had a 
Married Women With | conversation with Mr. Mermey and that 
Ratings of Merit 


Utah, chairman of-the Senate Finan 
Committee, to prepare a sliding scale of 
duties on sugar, and that he had. submit- 
ted several such sliding scales to the Sen- 
ator through the White House. 

In regard to a “confidential memoran- 
dum” which had been sent by Maurice 
Mermey, of the W. H. Baldwin publicity 
organization of New York, to H. H. Pike 
Jr., of the H. H. Pike Co., sugar brokers, 
of New York, and in which Mr. Purdon’s 
name appeared, Mr, Purdon said that he 
had given out no confidential informa- 
tion. The “confidential memorandum” 
came before the subcommittee in the 

uestioning of. W.. H. Baldwin, of the 

aldwin publicity organization, Jan, 7. 


Mr. Mermey testified before the sub- 
committee in regard to his publicity ac- 
tivities in connection with the campaign 
of the American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages against an increase in the 
sugar tariff. C. O. Townsend, chief of 
the sugar, division of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, also testified. 


When the naval armament conference 
in London has concluded its deliberations, 
the superiority of a fleet may be found 
to depend entirely on the morale and 
efficiency of officers ana@ men, and all 
other elements practically may be 1, 
Representative Britten (Rep... of Chi- 
cago, Ill., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, said recently in 
a written statement. Mr. Britten made 
this observation in discussing proposed 
legislation for correcting inequalities of 
pay of the various national defense 
services of the Government. 

A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, headed by Mr. 
Britten, conferred, Jan. 8; with Repre- 
sentative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. 
Y., chairman of the House Committee on 
Rules, in behalf of the early passage of 
a joint resolution to investigate the pay 
schedules of the Army, Navy and other 
military activities of the Government, fo 
correct the inequalities in the general 
pay bill of 1922, and to provide for an 
increase in pay where it is deemed ad- 
visable. 

: M: Britten’s statement follows in full 
ext: | 


I hope r joint committee of the House 
and Senate may get to work without 
material delay to iron out the many 
inequalities in service pay. There are 
instai.ces where pay increases should be 
made in order to keep officers and men 
in condition to render the best ‘possible 
service in peace time as well as under 
an emergency, and while I am not pre- 
pated to say how far the Committee on 
Naval Affairs would go at this time, I 
do know that there is a strong senti- 
ment in Congress to deal fairly with’the 
enlisted: personnel as well as with the 
officers. 


Under existing law it is possible for 
a lieutenant commander, a commander 
and a captain, all on the same ship, to 
receive exactly the same pay irrespec- 
tive of the importance of their respective 
position aboard ship.’ Many pay situ- 
ation, would be funny if their effect were 
not ¢> serious, 





he had given out no confidential informa- 
tion since there was no confidential in- 
formation to be given out. 


Testifies Mr. Smoot 
Asked for Sliding Scale 


Mr. Purdon, upon appearing before the 
subcommittee, testified that ~ Senator 
Smoot had asked him to prepare a slid- 
ing seale of sugar duties. He explained 
that he had devoted several months to 
the work, that he had conferred with 
Senators Watson (Rep.), of Indiana; 
Shortridge (Rep.), of California, and 
Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi; Speaker 
Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn.; Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
reg. and Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 


State of New Jersey; 
Trenton, Jan. 9. 

Discrimination between the sexes in 
the fixing of the salaries of school tegch- 
ers is not permissible under. the law, 
and the board of education of Gloucester 
City is required in an order issued Jan. 
9. by the commissioner of education, 
Charles H. Elliott, to discontinue sex 
discrimination in its application of a 
scale of wages and to give certain mar- 
ried women teachers now employed the 
increments for the present school year 
to which their respective ratings of suc- 
cess entitle them under the scale as 
applied to other teachers. 


Certain married women teachers ap- 





ontzmp STATEMENTS Onty Are PresenTeD 
— Wirnour Comment BY THE United States DAILy 


women. 
that one in every five employed in 1920 
was under 20 years of age. 
women employes under 20 years of age, 


Discrepancies Exist 
A rear admiral recently in command 


pealed to the State commissioner to 
review the action of the board of edu- 


He conferred with Edwin P. Shattuck, 


| of lieutenant commander and the execu- 
tive officer, a commander, each were re- 


|}manager was drawing $6,200 a year 


|riority of a fleet may depend entirely 
| upon the morale and efficiency of the offi- 


|Committee to Consider 


counsel of the Cuba Co., of New York, 
four or five times, and with H. C. Lakin, 
president of the Cuba Co., three or four 
times, he said. In addition to conferring 
with them as representing the Cuban in- 
terests he said he had met with W. L. 
Petriken and others, of the Great West- 
ern Sugar Company, of the beet sugar 
interests. 


In response to inquiry by Senator 
Walsh’ (Dem.), of Montana, as to 
whether request had not come from the 
White House for information from vari- 
ous Government departments in relation 
to the sliding scale, Mr. Purdon said that 
Walter H. Newton, retary to the 
President, had inquired about the matter. 


Worked Out Tentative 
Scales for White House 


“You worked out a tentative sliding 
scale for the White House?” asked 
Senator Walsh. 


“I worked out five or six,” replied the 
witness. 


Senator Walsh inquired if copies of 
the sliding scales prepared by Mr. Pur- 
don had not been given to the contend- 
ing, sugar interests. Mr. Purdon ex- 
lained that the first one drawn up had 
been shown to representatives of the 
Cuban and beet sugar interests to se- 
cure the viewpoint of practical sugar 
men but that the others were not shown 
to them. : 

“Those went to the White House, did 
they?” asked the Montana Senator. Mr. 
Purdon replied that they went through 
the White House to Senator Smoot. 

Upon Mr. Mermey being recalled to 
testify ‘in regard. to a telegram from 
William Hard, newspaper writer, to 
Chairman Caraway denying that Mr. 
Hard had promised to send out a story 
favoring one side or the other of the 
sugar interests, Mr. Mermey said that 


of. one cruiser, 38 destroyers and two 
tenders was receiving $6,219 annual pay 
while two of his lieutenants on one of 
the tenders each were drawing $6,357 
per annum, 


A ridiculous situation was presented 
wher. President Hoover went to South 
America on the battleship “Maryland.” 
A medicai officer aboard with the rank 


cation of Gloucester City to determine 
whether illegal discriminations had been 
made against them because of their sex 
or marital condition. 


Entitied to Increases 

The testimony received at a hearing 
conducted by the commissioner disclosed, 
the order says, “that all of the married 
women teachers were given ratings by 
the superintendent indicating successful 
work which would have entitled them to 
increases in salary under the general 
plan of salary increments as applied to 
the other teachers, but no increase in 
ee, on the same ship and doing parallel | salary was given to,any female married 
and equally rimportant. duties, may re-| teacher, . , 
ceiye pay varying as widely as $1,878}: Mr.. William Weiss, who according. to 
becavse one has dependents and the| the testimony is a married man, received 
other has not. a salary increase qven Pat of “= a 

Bachelor officers especi .| year upon a rating by the superintendent 
happy because they omataly soetee similar to that. given to the married 
in pay ranging from $480 to $960 per women teachers. All of the single 
annum when ordered from shore duty to| Wome? who received the ratings given to 
sea duty or fo duty with an expedi- the married teachers were granted salary 
tionary force at Nicaragua, China or increments except. two teachers who, it 
Haiti. ’ appears, are now receiving salaries 

The Marine receives a clothing allow- ee i name sent limit in that 
ance of $100 per year throughout his Fh a . b f th 
service while the Navy fellow gets an b 4 ae of ‘the as rake an 
original supply on his first enlistment —, h ee oe ee . b . . 
and none thereafter. e other witnesses permits of but one 

No one could expect the best results coriclusion, wale: is Ces Se board of 
from. a, laree. industriel.slant: where th education definitely discriminated against 

8 pliant where the! the. married female teachers in favor of 
the single women and married men teach- 
ers. 

“The commissioner is not called upon 
to decide,’ Mr. Elliott states in his order, 
“whether a board of education has a 
moral obligation to pay married female 
teachers the same as single female 
teachers, but whether it has a legal obli- 
gation to do so. Many boards do not 
pay teachers on the basis of merit, even 
if ‘merit/ can be definitely determined, 
but they pay in accordance with their 
discretion and they have a right in con- 
tracting as public bodies to use their 
discretion in such matters as long as 
they do not commit illégal acts. 

“Since the evidence shows that the 


ceivirg more pay than the captain. It 
seems incredible that two officers of the 
same rank, of the same length of serv- 





while his assistants were getting $1,000 
more. Yet that is precisely the situation 
in the Navy today. 

When the London naval conference has 
concluded its deliberations, the supe- 


cers and men. All other elements may, 
be practically equal. 

The American will have to shoot faster 
and hit oftener than the other fellow. His 
head should be clearer; his mind more 
active and his training period free from 
pay annoyances. 


Increase Shown 
In Employment of 


Married Women 


Economic Need Is Given as 
Reason; One-fifth of: Fe- 
male Workers in Pennsyl- 
vania Under Age of 20 
By MISS MARY V. ROBINSON 


Director of Public Information, Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor 


The census in 1930, it is expected, will 


show considerable increase in the num- 


ber of married women gainfully eni- 
ployed in the United States. Since 1920 


indications point to an increase in the 


proportion as well as in the number of 
married women employed in the  eco- 


nomic activities of the Nation. A recent 


study in Pennsylvania bears out these 


predictions. 


A recognition by women of an econorftlic 


need appears to be the explanation be- 
hind the increasing number of women 


taking their places among the ranks of 


the employed. 


Data on the proportional increase of 


women employed generally, and of mar- 


ried women rarticularly, between 1880 


and 1920 recently have been compiled 
by Miss Agnes Peterson of the Women’s 
Bureau. From this study it appears that 


whereas the proportion of the number 
of women gainfully employed in 13880 


to the total number of the women over 


10 years of age in the country at that 
time was 14.7 per cent. In 1920 the 
proportion was 21.1 per cent. 


The study revealed 42,289,969 men 


above 10 years of age, of whom 33,064,- 
737 or 78.2 per cent were employed. The 


actual number of married women em- 
ployed in 1890 was 515,260;. in 1900, the 
number was 769.477; in 1910 it reached 
1,890,661, and the latest figures avail- 


able, those of 1920, reveal a total of 


1,920,281. 

A characteristic of the women em- 
ployes is the preponderance of young 
Miss Peterson’s study disclosed 


Of 1,758,000 


346,61° were under 16. In 1920, there 


were 1,809,075 women employed between 
the ages of 20 and 24. 
number for any age group appeared be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 44 in which 
group there were 3,417,373. 


The. largest 


Compared with the men, the study 
disclosed a larger number of young 
women employed proportionally than 


young men, and that the number of men 
increased in higher proportion according 
to age grouping. 
of the women employed wefe between 


While 4Q per cent 
25 and 44 yeurs of age, 47 per cent of 


the men, or 15,579,586 came under that 
age classification. 


Mr. Sackett Confirmed 


As Envoy to Germany 


Frederic M.' Sackett was unanimously 
confirmed by the Senate Jan. 9 as Am- 
bassador. to Germany. Immediately 
thereafter, Vice President Curtis had 
the clerk read a letter from Mr. Sackett 
containing his resignation as Senator 
to the governor of Kentucky, Flem D. 
Sampson, to take effect immediately. 

In accordance with the Senate cus- 
tom, Senator Sackett’s name was con- 
firmed without reference to a com- 
mittee. 


Radiotelephone Police Net 
Is Established in Europe 


A private broadcasting police net 
which includes Austria, Germany, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia has been in- 
augurated, according to a report in a 
British electrical trade journal, trans- 
mitted Jan. 7 to the Department of Com- 
merce. Hungary, Switzerland and Dan- 
zig are expected to join shortly, and 
Rumania js cooperating. 

(Issuett by Department of Commerce.) 


Mr. Hard had not promised to send out 
any such story but had conferred with 
him for data in regard to a contem- 
plated article on lobbies and counter 
lobbies. 
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training courses, citizens’ military * s 
training camps, and nonmilitary items, Retirement Legislation 
including rivers and harbors, and flood , 
control, followed. The House Committee on Civil Service 
Upon motion of Mr. Barbour the | will consider civil service retirement leg- 
Committee of the Whole arose. islation at a meeting on Jan. 15 at 10:30 
The resolution (H. Res. 118) offered | a. m., it was announced Jan. 9. The full 
by the majority leader, Mr. Tilson, to | text of its announcement follows: 
make Representative Dunbar (Rep.), The Committee on Civil Service will 
New Albany, Ind., a member of the | meet on Wednesday, Jan. 15, at 10:30 
Committee on Banking and Currency, | a. m., to take up the question of retire- 
was unanimously adopted. ment legislation. At that time the Com- 
Representative Cullen (Dem.), of | mittee will afford an opportunity for a 
New York City, was elected to mem- hearing to any who have specific pro- 
bership on the Ways and Means Com- | posals on the subject. The Committee 
mittee, retiring from place on the Ap- | does not feel that any useful purpose will 
propriations Committee. be served at this time by discussing gen- 


The House then adjourned at 4:27 | erally the merits of retirement legisla- 
p. m. to noon, Jan. 10. tion. 


i eee 


Amendment to Postal Rules Forbids Use - 
Of Effigies as Supports for Mail Boxes 


monial dinner to Governor Carter. 
” 


EPRESENTATIVE BARBOUR 
(Rep.), of Fresno, Calif., asked 
unanimous consent to consider the 
War Department appropriation bill 
(H. R. 7955). 
Representative LaGuardia 


board of education increased the salary 
of a male married teacher and did not 
increase the salary of female married 
teachers who had similar ratings of 
mer‘t, there seeras to be a discrimina- 
tion based on sex.” 


Ruling on Citizenship 
Of Mrs. Owen Asked 


House Committee Fixes Time 
To Hear Election Contest 


Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, | 
again addressed the Senate Jan. 9, on | 
the use of profanity over the radio, 
declaring that if Station KWKH, at | 
Shreveport, La., continues to disregard 
the law in this respect, its owner should 
be arrested and the station discontinued. 

Mr. Dill, coauthor of the radio act, 
took the floor to explain that, in object- 
ing to the use of obscene language over | 
the Shreveport station, which is owned 
by W. K. Henderson, he did not wish to | 
be interpreted as objection to Mr. Hen- 


Amendment Sought | 
; To War Mothers’ Act 

derson’s policy of attacking chain stores. | 

Some independent merchants have | 


ey mane — interpretation, he | Changes in Limitation of Stay 
said, while he has been interested onl . 
in the use of profane language. r Abroad Proposed 
“As I have said before, I took up this 
matter with the Commission, and the 
Commission said it had no affidavits as 
to the indecency and obscenity being 
used,” declared Senator Dill. “I think it | 
now has some and will have aanv more.” 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
sguered whether the matter had been 
referred to the Attorney General, and 
whether the existing law, in the opinion 
of Senator Dill, is adequate to mee’ the 
situation. Senator Dill said he thought 
existing law fully adeauate to cover 
case. 
“T have written a letter to the Attor- | 
ney General calling his attention to 
statements I have made and to sections 
of the law, and have suggested that he 
refer the matter to the United States 
district attorney in that district, so that 
the use of profanity may be stopped or 
the owner prosecuted under the criminal 
provisions of the act,” concluded Sen- 
ator Dill. 
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After adopting a motion to take up for 
consideration the contested election case 
of William C, Lawson (Rep.); of Orlando, 
Fla., against Representative Ruth Bryan 
Owen (Dem.), of Miami, Fla., the House 
Committee on Elections, No. 1, adjourned 
until Jan. 11. 

In a brief filed with the Committee Mr. 
Lawson quoted paragraph 2, section 2, 
Article 1 of the Constitution, which says 
no person may be a Representative who 
“shall not have attained the age of 26 
years and been seven years a citizen of* 
the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen.” 

The Committee was asked in the brief 
to determine whether this means seven 
continuous years before Nov. 26, 1928, or 
whether it relates to the citizenship of 
Mrs. Owen prior to her marriage to a 
British citizen. 

If the citizenship of Mrs. Owen dates 
from April 27, 1927, the brief contends, 
she will not be eligible to membership in 
the House until 1932. 

Representative Owen, in a reply brief, 
said it was the intention of Congress in 
enacting the Cable Act to restore to 
American women the status they enjoyed 
prior to their denaturalization. he 
process of such naturalization was to be 
by a perfunctory form of so-called natu- 
ralization through which she passed, the 
brief said, meeting every requirement of 
the Cable Act. 

After her naturalization in April, 1925, 
the brief says, Mrs. Owen, under the 
provisions of the Cable Act, attained the 
“same citizenship status as if marriage 
had taken place after the passage of 
the act.” _ 


A proposed draft of a bill which would 
amend the act of Mar. 2, 1929, enablin 
mothers and widows of deceased soldiers 
and-sailors interred abroad to visit the 
cemeteries inewhich they were buried in 
Europe, so that they may remain abroad 
longer than two weeks the event of 
illness or other emergencies, was for- 
warded to the House Jan. 9 by the Secre- 
tary of War, Patrick J. Hurley. 

The Secretary’s discussion of the pro- 
posed amendment follows in full text: 

The proposed amendment would change 
the existing law so as to provide that no 
mother or widow shall be vrovided for 
at Government expense in Europe for a 
longer period than two weeks from the 
time of disembarkation in Europe to 
time of reembarkation in Europe except 
in the case of illness of other unavoid- 
able cause. 

In making the pilgrimage it will be 
necessary to conform to the sailing sched- 
ules of the steamship lines upon which 
transportation is engaged which will re- 
|} sult in a duration of stay in Europe of 
. : . ee approximately 14 days for each woman 
" Hearings in the investigation of ac- | who makes the pilgrimage. Undoubtedly 
» tivities of William B. Shearer as a “naval | cases will arise where due to illness, 

| expert” at the Geneva Naval Conference | storms at sea, fires and other unfore- 

| of 1927, which were begun last Septem- | seen and unavoidable delays, some of the 

» ber by a subcommittee of the Senate | pilgrims will be detained in Europe be- 

» Committee on Naval Affairs, will be re- | yond the two weeks’ limitation specified 

Jan. 11, Senator Shortridge|in the act of Mar. 2, 1929, and under 
of California, chairman of the | the existing law such pilgrims could not 
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Order Signed by Postmaster General Aims to Aid States 
Rid Highways of Unattractive Signs 
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The nation-wide campaign being con- 
ducted by State road officials to remove 
advertising signs and other unattractive 
Gevices from improved thoroughfares has 
been joined by the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, who has directed that 
the use of effigies as supports for rural 
mail boxes and intended to represent 
figures or mechanical objects, either 
grotesque or otherwise, be discontinued, 
the Post Office Department has just an- 
nounced. The Department’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: ‘ 

The Post Office Department is doing 
its bit to rid the highways and byways 
of unsightly objects in keeping with the 
campaign by road officials in the several 
States to remove advertising signs and 
other unattractive devices from the im- 
proved thoroughfares. 

Postmaster General Brown has signed 
an order amending the postal laws and 
regulations which it is believed will do 
away with the use of the effigy of Uncle 
Sam and other figures as supports for 
rural mail boxes. Scattered through- 
out the rural sections of” the country 


these supports representing Uncle Sam, 
and painted in red, white and blue are 
out of harmony with the purpose for 
which they are provided. 

The dmendment signed today provides 
that the posts or other supports on which 
rural mail boxes are erected shall be 
of neat design and may be of wood, 
metal or concrete of suitable strength 
and dimensions. They may be either 
round or square, plain or ornamental, 
with or without fixed or movable arm. 
They shall be painted white. The amend- 
ment further provides that the use of 
effigies as supports, or the use of sup- 
ports intended to represent figures or 
mechanical objects, either grotesque or 
otherwise, is prohibited, ) 

The amendment does not contemplate 
the adoption of a standard support for 
rural mail boxes. The requirement that 
the supports shall be painted white is 
believed to be desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, to add to their visibility in 
the interest of the safety of traffic and 
in harmony with other objects along im- 
proved highways that are kept white by 
the local authorities, 


_ Committee to Resume 
_- Naval Inquiry on Jan. 11 
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_ (Rep.), 
Re pommittee, announced orally Jan, 9. be cared for at Government expense. 
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¥| Blocks of Rubber 
For Surfacing of 
Roads Developed 


Possible Field for Rubber 
Industry Offered by Prod- 
uct, Commerce Depart- 
ment Specialist Says 


By HARRY W. NEWMAN 
Rubber Division, Department of Commerce 

The experiments in the use of rubber 
blocks ‘for roads and pavements which 
are of great interest to rubber manu- 
facturers and to advocates and promo- 
ters of highway engineering, are said to 
be showing favorable results. Although 
rubber roadways have gone beyond the 
experimental stage, they are not so com- 
mon in the United States as in the 
United Kingdom. If they prove suc- 
‘ ul and their popularity increases, 

e ‘manufacture of rubber blocks for 
streets and sidewalks will open a new 
and lucrative field for the rubber indus- 
try throughout the world. 

Since 1870, when rubber was used 
to pave the courtyard of the St. Pancras 
station in London, England, develop- 
ments have been gradual; but at present 
rubber roadways have been laid not 
only in the United Kingdom and the 
United States but notably in Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, and France. 

Cost Is High 

Statistics relating to the production, 
consumption, and trade in rubber paving 
blocks are not available, but several of 
the larger United States rubber com- 
panies have experimented with and pro- 
duced rubber blocks for use on roadways. 
One company, at least, specializes in 
their production. 


In the United Kingdom, at least five | 


types—Cresson, Gaisman, Leyland, Cow- 
per, and North British—of paving have 
been placed on the market. Products of 
the latter have been. laid in both Gias- 
gow and Edinburgh, while those of the 
other four companies have all been used 
in London and  anchester. 

Many arguments, both favorable and 
unfavorable, on the use of rubber for 
road building have been presented by en- 

ineers, econo’ 1ists, and other more or 
ess interested groups. The first and the 
most serious objection has been the cost 
of production. The price of crude rub- 
ber—rather unstable for some time—has 
ranged from 15 cents to $1.21 per pound 
dn recent years. Since the repeal of the 
British rubber restriction in November, 
1928, however, the market price of crude 
rubber has been for the most part less 
than 20 cents. 

Slippery When Damp 

It was reputed that a rubber roadway 
in 1925 cost three times as much as the 
creosoted wood blocks, which at that time 
were one of the principal competitors of 
rubber paving bricks in many ways. 
Furthermore, a rubber roadway cost con- 
siderably more than the accustomed 
macadamized and asphalt roads which 
are used principally throughout the 
United States. 

Another serious objection is that rub- 
ber—particularly in damp weather—is 
slippery, thus causing dangerous traffic 
conditions. Also, the continued dripping 
of oil, grease and gasoline from motor 
vehicles might have a bad effect on the 
rubber surface, causing disintegration, 
added slipperiness and other deleterious 
tendencies. 

It was also found that rubber streets 
and pavements were unhygienic, that the 
surface would not absorb excrement, and 
that under tropical climatic conditions, 
which generally lead to rapid deteriora- 
tion of manufactured rubber goods, rub- 
ber roadways would not prove durable. 


Wear Well 


The advocates of rubber roadways have 
met all of these objections and many 
more. They have studied the experi- 
ments performed and, after close contact 
with the projects report many good rea- 
sons why rubber roadways are of eco- 
nomic importance to the community. 

It is claimed that rubber roadways in 
the long run are more economical than 
other roads—particularly for their last- 
ing qualities. Reports are published that 
the rubber roadway still down in the St. 
Pancras station has only worn three- 
sixteenths of an inch in 59 years. Other 
enthusiasts assert that a rubber street 
subject to the heaviest traffic will last 
probably 20 or more years and ultimately 
will prove a saving to the taxpayer. 


Deaden Noise 


Rubber streets, because of their noise- 
deadening effect on traffic, are most de- 
sirable around residences, office buildings, 
and especially in zones around hospitals 
and other institutions. In addition to 
reducing sound, it is said that rubber pav- 
ing with corrugated surface is not slip- 
sec as heretofore thought, whether for 

orses, bicycles, or motor vehicles. 

The use of rubber on bridges is declared 
to be of great advantage. Its peculiar 
ability to absorb shocks and minimize 
vibration, it is claimed, not only saves 
wear and tear on all vehicles passing over 
it, but will greatly extend the life of 
these costly steel structures. 

Sriéw and ice do not readily adhere to 
the rubber surface, and it is not affected 
by sun, rain, or frost.‘ Inasmuch as there 
is no dust, and rubber is easily cleaned, 
it is asserted to be hygienic and sani- 
tary. Lastly, a very important point met 
by advocates, is the fact that rubber 
roadways are not affected by oil dropped 
from motor vehicles. 


Motion to Dismiss Appeal 
In Broadcasting Suit Filed 


A motion to dismiss the appeal of the 
WMAK Broadcasting Corporation, of 
Buffalo, from the decision of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission to grant to the 
Buffalo Evening News a _ construction 
permit for a new station in that city, 
was filed Jan. 9 by the Commission with 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 

The motion contends that the appeal” 
does not lay down definite issues, and 
does not conform with the law respect- 
ing the right to appeal. The Commis- 
sion, it is argued, has denied the Buf- 
falo station nothing, and the appeal con- 
sequently is not in order. 

n'approving the application of the 
newspaper for a construction permit, the 
Commission assigned it to the 900-kilo- 
ree channel, now used by \WMAK, but 
the latter station still operates on the 
frequency since the News has not yet 
constructed its station. 

The motion was i by Thad H. 
Brown, general counsel; Paul D. P, 
Spearman, assistant general counsel, 
and Elmer W. Pratt, assistant counsel of 
the Commission. 


Senate Begins Debate on Long Delayed Ra 
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Sugar Schedule of Tariff Measure 


Principal Point of Discussion Is Proposal to Increase Rate 
On Cuban Raw Sugar 


The long-delayed sugar schedule of the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) was consideredl by 
the Senate Jan. 9. 

The chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
called up the sugar section when the 
Senate ‘convened. Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, who had. a mo- 
tion pending to proceed with duties on 
paper and books, withdrew it and con- 
sented to proceeding with sugar, with 
the understanding that he is preparing 
and will offer an amendment to the bill 
retaining the existing rates on sugar. 

The principal point of discussion is 
the rate on Cuban raw sugar which, 
under existing law, is $1.76 a hundred 
pounds. By the House bill this would be 
increased to $2.40 and under recom- 
mendations of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to $2.20. The respective world 
rates on raw sugar are $2.20, $3 and 
$2.75. 


Mr. Ransdell Favors 
Rate Fixed by House 


The opening speech on sugar rates 
was made by Senator Ransdell (Dem.), 
of Louisiana. Under the present rate of 
1.7648 cents a pound against Cuba, he 
declared, the domestic industry is 
greatly depressed and that condition will 
be aggravated unless tariff relief is 
granted. The Senate Committee has 
recommended a ,.rate of 2.20 cents a 
pound against Cuba, a reduction of a 
fifth of a cent a pound from the House 
rate of 2.40 cents. The Senator urged 
retention of the House rates. 

“The facts are unrefuted that a seri- 
ous, critical. condition exists in the beet, 
corn, and cane industries of the United 
States; that sugars are being dumped 
on the American market below the cost 
of production; that the present tariff 
jis inadequate to protect the domestic 
industry under any just principle of rate 
making,” he declared. 

“The Cuban sugar industry is respon- 
sible for the critical condition which con- 
fronts the sugar producers of the United 
States. The island is overproducing 
sugar. Moreover, the temptation of- 
fered to the Cubans by the American 
preferential in the tariff has led them 
to flood the market with their product, 
at prices far below the cost of produc- 
tion in continental United States.” 


Declares Increase ~ 
Will Cost Consumers Little 


The proposed increase in the tariff, | 


Senator Ransdell continued, holds no 
threat for the consumer, nor does it im- 
ply an economic reprisal against the Cu- 
bans. He submitted figures to show that 
the House rate of 2.40 cents would not 
cost the average American consumer 
more than 42 cents a year for the sugar 
he uses from the table. 
that a higher tariff is unjust to the Cu- 
bans he answered by pointing out that 


the island producers are interested in| 


| 

5 only so far as their preferential 
is concerned... Any increase in the tariff, 
therefore, would widen the preferential 
and continue their favored position in the 
American market. 

Senator Rangdell said that, beet. sugar 
is produced in 17 States, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, and Wyoming; and that 
sugar cane, used for syrups or white 
sugar, is produced in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 

“An industry that is stagnant or de- 
clining in not less than 20 States,” he 
continued, “carries its own appeal for 
preservation. The New England cotton 
textile and woolen mills have been losing 
ground for some years. But this is not 
regarded as a reason for abandoning, but 
rather for preserving that industry. Our 
domestic sugar industry has fallen upon 
hard times. It has had a past which 
marks a distinct epoch in the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the country and it will 
have a future if permitted to survive the 
competition of 
tropical sugars.” 


Effect of Cane Disease 
On Industry Discussed 


Senator Harrison inquired of Senator 
Ransdell if it were not true that the 
introduction of a new type of disease- 
resisting cane had already brought about 
a better feeling among sugar producers 
of Louisiana, and that the depression of 
1927 had been due to disease affecting 
the crop. 

* Senator Ransdell denied that crop dis- 
ease was entirely responsible, and added 
that the present production of sugar in 
Louisiana, though increased since 1927, 
has not reached the normal crop previ- 
ous to that year. Senator Broussard 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, supported Senator 
Ransdell in this statement. 
Senator Smoot, in reply to a question 
from Senator Harrison, expressed his in- 
tention to support a rate of 2.20 cents. 
This rate, he declared, is sufficiently high 
to protect the domestic production. 

Discussing the advisability of a higher 
tariff on Cuban sugar, Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, pointed out that in- 
creased duty would not benefit the Ameri- 


cheaper grown, semi- 


can producer, but would benefit rather | 


Supply Bill Discussed 
For War Department 


| 


Flood Control for Ohio River 
Urged in Address 


The House began consideration, Jan! 
9, of-the War Department appropriation 
bill (H. R. 7955), carrying an aggregate 
of $455,081,386 for the fiscal year ‘1931. 

Representative Barbour (Rep.), of 
Fresno, Calif., in charge of the measure, 
explained details of its provisions. (The 
details of the bill were published in the 
issue of Jan. 7 and subsequent issues.) 

The importance of flood control work 
in the Ohio River valley as an aid to 
control flood waters of the ceenennes 
River was discussed by Representati 
Dunbar (Rep.), of New Albany, Ind., in 


a speech. 

As the Ohio River is a tributary of the 
Mississippi, he said, all preventative work 
done on that stream lessens the danger 
of floods farther down, below the conflu- 
ence of the Ohio with the Mississippi. 
He asked that this be kept in mind when 
Ohio River flood control projects are un- 
der consideration, 

At times flood waters of the Ohio River 
rise 60 to 65 feet above the normal wa- 
ter level, in the upstream sections of the 
State, he said. 

There was no action on the bill. Con- 
sideration will be resumed Jan, 10. 


The argument : 











the Philippine producer. He said. the 
Philippines have the possibility of a 
much greater production and “if the mar- 
ket is at hand, there is no reason why 
they could not increase their production.” 

The American producer cannot com- 
pete with the Philippines, Senator Borah 
said, and inquired how the American 
sugar grower could benefit by higher 
sugar duty as long as free trade was 
maintained with the Philippines. 

In his opinion, said the Idaho Senator, 
a bounty on domestic production pre- 
sents the best means of meeting both 
Cuban and Philippine competition. 

Mr. Ransdell replied. that he is op- 
posed to a bounty, and Senator Borah re- 
marked that he understood “the Senate 
is generally opposed to such a scheme.” 


Michigan Legislature 
Asks Three-cent Rate 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, opened his remarks on the sugar 
schedule by submitting a unanimous reso- 
lution from the State legislature of 
Michigan praying for a 3-cent rate c. 
raw sugar. 

“Unless adequate protection is afforded 
on sugar,” Senator Vandenberg declared, 
“the sugar industry is dead in three 
States.” es 

The earnings of sugar beet factories 
in Michigan for the last several years 
have averaged about six-tenths of 1 per 
Pare of the invested capital, the Senator 
said. 


“Such figures do not justify keeping 
their doors open,” he declared. 

Discussing the findings of the Senate 
Lobby Committee, Senator Vandenberg 
said, “When we see to what lengths 
sugar importers may go, involving even 
our national friendship with Pan Ameri- 
can countries, I think we are put on 


notice what may happen when we are| 


put at the mercy of price fixers. 

“If the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee is adopted, the sugar indus- 
try shall at least have a chance to fight 
for its life.” 


Unification of Relief 
For Veterans Sought 


Three Organizations Favor 
Single Federal Agency at 
House Hearing 


Enactment of H. R. 6141, or a similar 
measure, to consolidate all existing 
agencies for veterans’ relief was urged 
by representatives of the American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
the Disabled American Veterans’ organ- 
izations before the House Committee on 
Expenditures Jan. 9. 


The principle of consolidation, each 
witness said, must be followed in the 
interests -of efficient aid. . None offered 
definite plans for a consolidation. The 
representatives appearing before the 
Committee were John T. Taylor, vice 
chairman, national legislative committee, 
American Legion; Edwin S. Bettelheim 
Jr., legislative representative, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and Thomas Kirby, leg- 
islative representative, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

Resolutions of endorsement enacted by 
the Legion at its last convention, and by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars at its 1929 
St. Paul convention were read into the 
record. 

Greater Efficiency Predicted 

The American Legion, Mr, Taylor 
stated, hopes by the consolidation to se- 
cure greater efficiency, but does not defi- 
nitely anticipate more economical admin- 
istration by a central veterans’ agency. 
. “The Legion has most interest in the 
proper care of the man who was dis- 
abled as a result of World War experi- 
ences, and who must be properly compen- 
sated and properly hospitalized,” he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Taylor suggested use of beds in 
soldiers’ homes for World War veterans. 
Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., asked Mr. Taylor if he real- 
ized, that beds in the homes of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers are now filled to capacity, ac- 
cording to a letter to Mr. Cochran from 
that organization Jan. 8. 

“No, that is amazing to me,” Mr. 
Taylor replied. 

Questioned by Representative Colton, 
Mr. Taylor stated that the legion, while 
it has not considered the question of 
States’ rights involved, wishes all re- 
sponsibility lodged with the President. 

Further Unification Urged 

The second witness, Mr. Bettelheim, 
said the bill is “one step further” in the 
program of consolidation begun. when 
the Bureau of War Risk. Insurance, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and the examining services of the United 
States Public Health Service, agencies 
dealing with veterans’ relief in 1919, 
were centralized in the present United 
States Veterans’ Buréau. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars, he| 


stated, do not wish to place ‘the proposed 
agency under an existing Government 
department. A discussion of the func- 
tions of the Comptroller General’s office, 
now maintained at the Veterans’ Bureau, 
to pass upomBureau awards, followed. 

Mr. Kirby ‘endorsed the consolidation 
principle, stating that it would bring 
added economy and efficiency. He rep- 
resents, he said, an organization com- 
posed almost entirely of disabled 
veterans. 

Rice W. ‘‘eans of Colorado, repre- 
sentative of the Spanish-American War 
veterans, told the committee, without 
testifying, that he is strongly opposed 
to the present bill and will present facts 


and figures against it at the next hear- | 


ing Jan. 16 


Court Judgments Against 
Government Given House 


Records of judgments against the Gov- 
ernment, totaling $348,464.80, rendered 
by the United States district courts were 
submitted to the House Jan. 9 by Presi- 
dent Hoover in a communication to the 
Speaker. The records were submitted by 
the Attorney General through the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

One of the judgments is in favor of 
the owners of the steamship “Oconee” 
and was for damages sustained in a col- 
lision between that — and the Govern- 
ment-operated steamship “Constantia.” 
The amount of damages allowed was 
$132,131.16. ! 








Of Air Express 


Service Forecast 


Aviation Declared to Be Cer- 

tain to Develop Soon Into 

 Vital/Factor in Transpor- 
tation Systém 


By HARRY H. BLEE 
Director of Aeronautic Development, 
Department of Commerce 

Aviation is destined to play a vital role 
in the transportation of money and mer- 
ehandise. In the past, aerial express has 
been negligible; at present, it is still in 
its formative stages; but its further de- 
velopment in the immediate future is in- 
evitable. That air express offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for extensive de- 
velopment is indicated clearly by the fact 
that last year, the - Railway Express 
Agency (Inc.) which is said to do about 
80 per cent of the Nation’s total express 
business, handled 178,447,912 shipments 
and transported a total of 12,134,458,016 
pounds. 


It is true that aircraft and airways 
are already being used in connection with 
express; that 12 or more different air 
lines are now delivering express directly 
to and from some 82 American cities. 
But so far, we have hardly scratched the 
surface of aviation’s express possibilities. 

If you doubt this for a moment, con- 
sider the evidence attested by the atti- 
tude of the railway express companies. 

President Robert E. M. Cowie, of the 
Railway Express Agency, for example, 
says: 

“We are interested in commercial avia- 
tion not only as a potential source of 
profit in itself, but for ‘the influence it 
will have in promoting the expansion of 
our rail business by opening new markets 
to all lines of commercial enterprise. 

Larger Planes Necded 

“What we need is planes in regular 
service with capacity of 20,000 pounds 
and the ability to carry a pay load of at 
least 5 tons. When our air lines are 
equipped with such units, commercial 
aviation will follow the course of every 
other transportation system. That is to 
say, the profits from the low-volume 
emergency traffic, including the ; aper 
work of business which can pay aimost 
any price, will shrink into insignificance 
in comparison with those to be obtained 
from the regular and constantly in- 
creasing flow of routine merchandise. 

“To get this done we must stop mar- 
veling at the little romance of stunt 
commerce and open our eyes to the co- 
lossal drama of American business, which 
is so big that most of us can not see it.” 

Mr. Cowie, having been in the express 
business for more than 48 years, knows 
whereof he speaks regarding the poten- 
tial tonnage of airway express. He bases 
his convictions on the undeniable ‘fact 
that American business, appreciating the 
full significance of the truism “Time is 
money,” is resolved to reduce costs wher- 
ever and whenever possible by saving 
time. 

Present Shipments Cited 

That is why $25,000,000 worth of small 
merchandise leaves New York City ea 
day by express instead of by freigh 
That is why a single express company 
now fills 500 railway express cars every 
night in New York, and handles in its 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) 


Public Hearings Sought 
On Law Enforcement 


A resolution (H. Res. 117), which 
would require the National Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement Commission 
to conduct public hearings, was intro- 
duced Jan. 9 by Representative Black 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y. The resolu- 


pid Expansion | 
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Higher Standard in Motion Pictures 
Is Sought by Exchange of Opinions 


Women’s Bureau Follows Campaign Designed to Elevate 
Films Through Interchange of Comment 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


widespread distribution. Such a com- 
position is to contain information gath- 
ered from various persons achieving 
success in picture-community work. An- 
other objective is to list pictures par- 
ticularly desirable for children’s mati- 
nees and that such films be made avail- 
able for such purposes. Finally, the con- 
ference agreed to appoint a committee 
to study the use of films in religious 
education with a view to listing such 
films as are in existence and to ascer- 
tain from those qualified to judge the 
kind of special pictures needed in their 
field. 

Miss Robinson stated that the impor- 
tance of the undertaking should be a 
matter of interest to those seriously 
considering the future educational and 
recreational value of the motion picture. 
She called attention to the recent publi- 
cation of the proceedings of the confer- 
ence in which statistics were quoted by 
Will H. Hays illustrating the significant 
place the industry has in the life of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Hays, in explaining the growth of 
the industry, stated that annually 200,000 
miles of raw film are produced and that 
the exchanges handle daily 25,000 miles 
of film. On each day 15,000 separate 
pieces of advertising are written. He 
called attention to expenditures amount- 
ing to between $70,000,000 and $100,000,- 
000 annually on advertising alone by the 
producers. To fulfill the demands upon 
the industry, 235,000 persons are em- 
ployed. .These demands, Mr. Hays stated, 
eomprise a weekly attendance of 100, 
000,000 people. 

Since the motion picture industry has 
become so closely connected with the 
lives of so many people, Miss Robinson 
explained, any movement to better the 
product must be regarded as significant. 
At the conference the spirit of cooper- 
ation was impressive, she said. 

The future of sound and color in the 
picture, it was pointed out, is being 
anticipated in this program of cooper- 
ative effort to meet higher demands of 
the discriminating public. 

Miss Anderson called attention to a 
statement just issued by Mrs. Winters 
which is an indication of the ‘attempt to 
realize in 1930 some of the constructive 
hopes expressed at the Fall conference. 

n that statement Mrs. Winters, rep- 
resenting the Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Producers, informed women of the 
Nation that “the great public goes to 
the movies for just one reason—to be 
entertained; and entertainment is the 
best basis on which you must make your 
major appeal. Stupidity is not enter- 
taining. Silliness is not , entertaining. 
Filth is not entertaining. As an encour- 
agement to the permanent success of the 
industry itself we have a right to ask 
for the elimination of these things.” 

It was pointed out that an interesting 
feature of this announcement by Mrs. 
Winters was her statement that “only 
about 8 per cent of the audiences are 
children and in the big de wn-town thea- 
tres, where the major money returns 
come in, only about 3 per cent are chil- 


dren.” The danger which mothers must 
consider, she thinks, lies in the effect on 
young people between 15 and 20 years of 
age rather ‘than on children. 

It is reported that the majority of pro- 
ducers seek to produce the best type of 
film for the entertainment of their large 
patronage, and through the cooperative 
efforts of the Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Producers the highest type of pice 
ture will be circularized for the benefit 
of those whose tastes demand such enter- 
tainment. 

Although the Woinen’s Bureau is not 
associated directly in the movement, Miss 
Robinson said its study of the problems 
of women indirectly brings it into the 


environment of women and into the use 
they make of their leisure hours, hence 
a constructive policy by producers and 
disinterested citizens tc elevate the stand- 
ards of this type of entertainment are 
both significant and important. 


Spread of ‘Parrot 





Disease’ Is Unlikely 


Malady Transmitted Only by 
Birds, Says Public Health 
Service 


Danger of an epidemic among human 
beings of “parrot disease,” of which 
three cases have just been reported in 
Maryland, is slight, according to an oral 
statement Jan. 9 by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service, Hugh 
S. Cumming. 

The death rate in cases among humans 
from the disease is between 30 and 40 
per cent higher than among parrots, 
it was stated, but the disease can be 
spread only by contact with the birds, 
and is noncommunicable betwegn per-| 
sons. 

Cases among humans of the disease, 
which has the scientific name of Psit- 
tacosis, have been numerous in countries 
where the parrots flouwish but are hardly 
known in this country, it was pointed out. 
The germ of the disease is thought to 


remain around the beak and mouth of; 


the ‘parrot and was first noticed in cases 
where people fed the birds from their 
mouths. 

This disease is not a lingering malady, 
though a dangerous one, it was explained, 
since the victim usually recovers after 
a sickness of about three to four weeks. 
The symptoms of the disease among the 
human race are similar at first to those 
of typhoid fever, but after a short time 
become more like those of pneumonia, it 
was said. 


The cases in Maryland are under the 
close study of the Public Health Service, 
which has detailed two surgeons from 
headquarters, Surgeon General said, 





and every aid is being given to the local 
authorities in combating the disease. 
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The Presideht’s Day’ 


At the Executive Offices 
Janvary 9, 1930, 


10 a. m.—Representative e (Rep. 
of San Jose, Calif., called’ to diseu 
personal matters with the President. 

10:15 a. m—Representative Hw 
(Rep.), of Peoria, Ill., called to discu: 
river and harbor legislation, with spe 
reference to inland waterways, with 
President. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Coo; 
(Rep.), of Youngstown, Ohio, called to 
discuss 
legislation extending the life of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Maternity and Infancy Act, 
which expired on July 1, 1929. . 

10:45 a. m.—Senator Robinson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, called to diseuss Indiana 
matters with the President. 

11 a. m.—William T. Holden, president 


of the Southland Guano Company, of | 


Greensboro, N. C., called to diseuss with 


the President a proposal. that tobacco | 
of the — 


acreage be reduced this year. 
11:30 a. m.—W. F. Schilling, 


is 


Federal Farm Board, headed a committee ~ 


from the dairy industry, who called to dis- 


cuss the dairy situation with the President 
11:45 a, m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.), 


of Connecticut, called, Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 


with the President proposed ~ 


12 m.—Amos L. Taylor, Republican ~ 


National Committeeman of Massa¢chu- © 


sétts, called to pay his respects. 

4 
the Budget, James C. Roop, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters with the President. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


“One Hundred Miles on a 


Freight Train . . . with- 


out a Jolt or a Jar” 
By P. R. R. 


So wrote a newspaperman after rid- 
ing in the cab of a Pennsylvania 
freight locomotive. He observed that 
smooth operation was achieved be- 
cause every man of the crew had a 
lively interest in his job. He was 
particularly impressed by the engine- 
man, remarking that he started the 
long freight train as gently as if it 
were a passenger flyer. “I believe 
those cars could have been filled with 
loose eggs without breaking.” 


Summing up his experience, he o 


wrote: 


“I have long believed, in this age of : is 


shabby. workmanship and _ constant 
struggle to do as little as possible for 
the day’s wage, that just about the 
only esprit de corps left was in the 
newspaper Office. 

“But your men out there could teach 
us newspapermen a lot. I have never 
seen a group of men anywhere who 
bad such pride of good craftsman- 
ship.” g 

The Pennsylvania has its blue rib- 
bon trains in its freight service as 
well as its passenger service. Named 
freight trains, running on regular 
schedules, give assurance of ‘on time 
delivery to those who ship by the 


‘Pennsylvania. 


The precision with which these 


freight trains are handled, as the vis- — 


iting writer observed, is in keeping 
with the highest standards’ of“ 
railroad. ® 


Ai EXPECTATION 


tion also would require the Commission }. 


to transmit to the Clerk of the House 
minutes of its proceedings up to date, 
and to proceed to “investigate the desir- 
ability of further efforts to enforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the, Consti- 
tution” ¢ 
Meetings of the National Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement Commission were 
held in Washington the week of Jan. 6, 
and had adjourned on Jan. 9 to Feb. 5. 


Funds Sought for Annex, 
To Library of Congress 


Authority for an appropriation of 
$6,500,000 for construction. and equip- 
ment of an annex to the Library of 
Congress at Washington is. proposed in 
a bill (H. R. 8372) introduced Jan. 9 
by Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wal- 
tham, Mass., chairman of the House 
Committee on Library. The bill directs 
the Library of Congress Commission to 
provide for the construction and equip- 
ment of a fireproof annex to the present 


library building, including approaches, |- 


connections with the Capitol power 
plant, and architectural landscape treat- 
ment of the grounds. 

The new building, under the terms 
of the bill, would contain space for book, 
newspapef, and file stacks, for storage, 
reference and other room®; offices for the 
copyright office, card service, and the 
branch printing office and bindery. It 
would be connected by tunnel with the 
present library building with full equip- 
ment for transportation and communica- 
tion between the two buildings. The bill 
was referred to the Library Committee. 


Bill Planned to Extend 
Sheppard-Towner Act 


After a conference with President 
Hoover at the White House on Jan. 9, 
Representative Cooper (Rep.), of 
Youngstown, Ohio, stated o: illy that he 
would introduce a bill in the House con- 
tinuing the purposes of the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity and Infancy Act along 
the lines of President Hoover’s recom- 
mendation in his annual message to Con- 

ress, which was to confine the use of 

ederal funds under the act by the States 
to the building up of county or other 
1 cal health units. 

Representative Cooper said he now has 
a bill pending in Congress to continue 
the purposes of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act, but added that as a result of his 
conference with the President he would 
offer a substitute bill not only continuing 
the purposes of the act but providing for 
the distribution of Federal funds by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor to the county boards of health, 

“There is treniendous interest all over 
the country, in the legislation,” said 
Representative Cooper, “but there is like- 
wise considerable opposition to it.” . 


APPEARANCE 


PERFORMANC 
COMFORT), 
VALUE 


SURPA 


S SED 


It was expected that the men who 
now control Durant Motors would 
introduce a line of good motor cars, 


That they would build honest cars. 
Cars of character that would serve 
long and economically and well—pre- 
cisely the kind of cars they have been 
. in the habit of building for many years. 


It was also regarded as certain that the 
new Durants would bring a new re- 
sponse to the throttle anda new thrill 
to the wheel. For no group of manu- 


facturers has more 


consistently 


stressed the importance of motor car 


performance. 


That each of these expectations has 


E 


shown. 


been realized is attested by the recep- 
tion accorded these cars wherever 


But few would have prophesied that 


Durant, or any other 


builder, could 


have produced, at Durant prices, a line 
of motor cars so comfortable, so roomy 
and so smart in line and design. 


Durant has surpassed public ex- 


pectation. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 


DETROIT, U.8.A, 


FACTORIES—LANSING, MICH., OAKLAND, CAL., LEASIDE, ONT, 


Nation wide Radio Program every Sunday at 7 p. m. 
(Eastern Time) through W E A F, New York and 39 


associated stations of the National 


Broadcasting Company 


On Display at The Automobile Show in Space B-10, Grand Central Palace 


p. m.—The Director of the Bureau of 


w 


+ 





lore Funds Needed 
or Payment of Old 


hy 


sioners of Salt Lake 
County Have Not Pro- 
vided Sufficient Amount 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Jan. 9. 

A crisis has arisen in the matter of 

ee old age pensions in Salt Lake 

» accord to a recent oral dec- 

F _—— of State pererentive Chris 
eS hagen, author of the old age pen- 
tion law passed by the last legislature. 

The county commissioners, Repre- 
sentative Greenhagen explained, over the 
earnest protest of the department of 
pensions, the author of the law, and 
numerous taxpayers, have tentatively 
decided-upon a budget of $60,000 for 
the year 1930, an amount barely sufficient 

-to pay 450 pensioners from $10 to $12 
each per month. : 

“There are now 620 applitants,” Mr. 
Greenhagen stated. “The department 
estimates that before the close of 1930 

. there will be about 700 applicants who 
meet all requirements for the old age 
pension, and that the number of pen- 
sions will be stabilized at 650, 

“These figures mean,” he continued, 


_ Workmen’s Compensation 
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Illinois Approves Standard Form 
Of Building and Loan Blanket Bond) Under Pennsylvania For Assurance of Greater Safety at Sea 


More Ample 


Coverage, Both as to Scope and Amount Is 


_ Said to Be Provided in Cases.of Loss 


/ 
State ‘of Ilinois: 

The new standard form of building 
and loan blanket bond (Form No. 16) 
has been approved by the building and 
loan department of Illinois, according 
to an announucement in the January 
issue of the Building and Loan Bulletin 
published by Oscar Nelson, auditor of 
public accounts. Directors of building 
and loan associations see in this type 
ox hond an opportunity to secure more 
ample coverage, both as to scope and 
amount, it is stated. 

The maximum amount of protection is 

provided, the bulletin says, because a 
loss from any source covered by the 
bond makes the surety liable up to the 
face amount of the bond. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 
_ The department has approved for fil- 
ing, under the provisions of section 9 of 
the building and loan act, the new stand- 
ard form of building and loan blanket 
bond (Form No. 16) now issued by all of 
the responsible surety companies. 


Cost Is Nominal 
Considering Coverage 


This blanket bond indemnifies against 
loss “through any dishonest act wherever 
committed, of any of the employes, 


Springfield, Jan. 8, 
scope and amount, by protecting all risks 
under one policy, 

The filing fee for this type of bond is 
$1 for each officer or Setege required 
by law to be bonded. 

In this connection,-the law reads as 
follows: 

“Every person appointed or elected to 
any position requiring the receipt, pay- 
ment, management or use of money be- 
longing to such association shall, upon 
assuming his duties after such appoint- 
ment or election, become bonded with 
two or more good and sufficient sureties 
or in some responsible fidelity insurance 
company, in such reasonable amount as 
his board of directors may fix and on 
such form as the auditor of public ac- 
counts of this State shall require.” 

Losses come to light occasionally when 
money is handléd and appropriated by 
some officer or employe who is not 
bonded. In such cases there is a proba- 
bility that the directors who do not re- 
quire bonds from such persons handling 
money of the association, may be person- 


ally liable for the loss sustained, and this | 


may be also true when the directors care- 


lessly approve bonds obviously inadequate | 
in amount or those signed by worthless | 


sureties, 


Award to Worker 


Law Is Contested 


Applieation of Cofnpensation 
Act Arguéed in Federal 
Supreme Court on Iron 
Company’s Appeal 


The question of whether the provisions 
of the Pennsylvania workmen’s compen- 


| works to repair a vessel while working 

in the hold of such vessel which was tied 
| to a dock in the Delaware River, was cor- 
| sidered by the Supreme Court of the 
| United States on Jan. 8, when it lis- 
tened to oral arguments in the case of 
John Baizley Iron Works et al. v. Span, 
No. 62. 


The facts of the case as outlined by 
Owen J. Roberts, counsel for the appel- 
|lants, show that a claim for compensa- 
|tion was made by Abraham Span, en- 


| as a blacksmith’s helper, for injuries re- 
| ceived by him while he was working in 
| the hold of the vessel “Bald Hill,” which 
was tied to a pier at Phiiadelphia. 

Mr. Span was painting angle irons 
in the hold of the ‘vessel when he was 
injured by sparks from a blow torch used 


‘Surety Bonds 


sation act apply to an injury received | 
| by a workman employed by an_ iron| 


. 


Senator Wagner Urges Revision of Laws 


Contends for Plan of Senate Investigation of Marine Trans- 
port and Government Inspection 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, | find that we have undone all the good 
in a radio address, Jan. 9, delivered over | we have. tried to do in furthering a mer- 
WRC and affiliated stations of the Na-| chant marine. 
tional Broadcasting Company, sopke-in| A committee authorized to secure ex- 
support of his resolution calling for a/ pert. advice, equip to get not only 
Senate investigation of marine transpor-| some. of the facts but all of the facts, 
tation and governmental steamboat in-|is the agency which is most likely to 
spection service. recommend legislation which will com- 

Recalling the “Vestris” disaster, he| mand the confidence of the public and 
declared that the passengers of such ves-| be of benefit to the traveler and do only 
sels trusted their_Government to assure} good to the marine business. 
them a safe voyage, and that “they were 


gaged by the\ John Baizley Iron Works | 


grossly and irreparably deceived. The 
Government apparently knew nothing of 
the ships stability or of the competence 
of the crew.” 

He declared that the investigation for 
which he is working is not to be “one 
of those spectacular investigations of 
which some people think there have been 
too many, but a careful inquiry into the 
facts, by a committee that will recom- 
mend legislation which will command 
the confidence of the public and be a 


benefit to the traveler and do only good~ the steamboat 
|to the marine business.” 


The American law of limited liability 
makes it impossible for those whose 
breadwinners are lost to make satisfac- 
tory recoveries, he said. 


The address follows in full text: 


Government Inspection 
Inadequate and Infrequent 


The most important protection to the 
passenger lies in an adequate inspection 
of the vessel on which he ships. At 
the: present time the inspections con- 
ducted by the Federal Government are 
neither sufficiently thorough nor suffi- 
ciently frequent to assure the safety of 
the traveler. 

The record of the “Vestris” proves it. 
It is corroborated: by the latest report of 
inspection service, in 
which it is admitted that the force of in- 
spectors is insufficient and that a mini- 
mum of 50 additional men are needed. 

Independently it has been revealed that 
the testing and inspection of excursion 
boats carrying hundreds of thousands of 


“that 200 qualified applicants will not 
receive pensions in 1930, though they 
may be just as needy, just as worthy, 
just as much entitled to the pension as 
es who applied earlier—before Dec. 


“All who apply in 1930 and some who 
&pplied in 1929 will be denied. The 
ao indicate that a tax of two-tenths 
of a mill will be required, which will be 
ample to pay all legitimate claims for 


whether acting alone or in collusion with 
others.” It covers loss through the dis- 
honest acts or manipulations, of the at- 
torneys of the association, also all offi- 
cers, clerks and other persons in the im- 
mediate employ of the association and the | 
“directors of the insured while perform- 
ing acts coming within the scope -of the | 
usual duties of an officer, clerk or mes- 
senger of the insured.” it protects also 





| by another employe. The iron company 
In the matter of fixing the amount of} had entered 

and aproving bonds, the courts will un-| owners of the vessel for the repairs tc 
doubtedly hold the directors to the exer-| be made and it had been run to Phila- 
cise of diligence, care and prudence as/| delphia under its own steam, and tied 
they have held in other cases, and a disre- | to a pier on the Delaware River, a navi- 
gard of good judgment or —— busi- gable stream, Mr. Roberts declared. 

ness sense in the important matter ef | Referee Finds for Employe 


in? s “. ” 
requiring bonds in a “reasonable amount Mr. Roberts explained that the claim 


as the law requires, may involve ‘such : 
careless or imprudent a estenn in a suit | Ws presented to a referee who found in 


into contract with the! 





During the course of the past year it| women and children have not been kept 
was my unpleasant task on several oc-| up, in spite of their very limited. life- 
casions to remind the people of the| saving apparatus and their limited crews. 
United States of the tragic foundering | It has been officially admitted that al- 
of the “Vestris” which was accompanied | most a third of the ships leaving Ameri- 
by the loss of 110 lives. I do it-again|can ports have not had their radios ex- 
tonight because I feel that the emotion | amined, although the life of all on board 
which was generated by that horrible|may depend on the prompt transmission 
catastrophe must not be dissipated until | of a signal of distress. : 
it shall have served its purpose of mak- It is obvious that the steamboat in- 
ing the recurrence of such a disaster un- | spection service must be reorganized and 


1980 and for years to come. 

“The actual payment for each adult 
in Salt Lake County, if two-tenths of a 
mill is levied, will about 8 cents per 
month. That is the sum that each 
adult would pay toward keeping all per- 
sons past 65 years of age and incapaci- 
tated to earn. It would not be felt by 
the average taxpayer, and I am con- 
vinced that it is only “big business’ that is 
fighting the modest pension rayments of 
$11 per month to veterans who pioneered 
and helped to build this Commonwealth, 
and who are now broken down,” Mr. 
Greenhagen declared. 


Connecticut to Pay 
For Gun Explosion 


against loss through burglary, robbery, 
larceny, theft, hold-up or destruction, 
whether the funds and property are in 
the offices of the association or in the 
custody of a messenger and whether the 
association owns the property or merely 
holds possession thereof as agent, trus- | 
tee or bailee. 

Comsidering the broad coverage, the 


cost appears quite nominal and from the | 


number of these bonds that are now be- 
ing filed, in lieu of the old form of fidel- 
ity surety bonds or personal bonds, it is 


quite evident that the directors see in| 


this type of bond an opportunity to se- 
cure more ample coverage, both as to 


Veterans’ Insurance 
Case to Be Reviewed 


for civil liability if a heavy loss occurs. | 
Careful Inquiry 
Made of Financial Status 

The signatures of the directors on the 
bond filed with the department, approv- 
ing said bond, ought to mean that the 
directors are satisfied, after careful con- 
sideration and investigation, that the 
amount of the bond is “reasonable” con- 
sidering the size of the association, the 
cash handled and the opportunity af- 
forded the officer, if he be dishonestly 
inclined -during the term of the bond, to 
embezzle the funds of the association or 
its shareholders for which it is respon- 
sible, or otherwise involve it in financial 
loss through his acts or representations 
| as an agent or officer of the association. 
| These signatures should also signify 
|to the auditor that a careful inquiry has 
been made into the financial standing and 


Compensation Decided on in 
Cases of Guardsmen Who |. 
Were Killed or Injured 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Jan. 9. The decision of the Circuit Court: of 
Relatives of _Connecticut . national | Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in the 
en who were killed or injured at | case of Meadow v. United States, No, 
jiantit Aug. 14, 1929, by the premature | 269, will be reviewed by the Supreme 
explosion of a gun, will receive compen- | Court of the United States, the court 
sation on the basis of what they would | having granted a petition for a writ of 


Reinstatement of Lapsed 
Policy Brought Before 
Federal Supreme Court 


receive under the provisions of the State | certiorari. | 


workmen’s compensation act, had the in- The Government’s brief filed in oppo- 
juries been sustained in the’ regular | sition to the issuance of the writ, points 
course of their employment. out that the petitioner instituted an ac- 

The State board of finance and control | tion at law in the District Court for the 
has authorized the attorney general to| District of Colorado to require the 
confer with the compensation commis- | United States to reinstate lapsed insur- 
sioner to determine the nature of the set- | ance in accordance with the provisions 


| character of the sureties, if a personal 
| bond, and that they are ready, able and 
| willing to redeem their bond and make 
|payment to the association upon due 
| proof of loss, as they bind themselves by 
the said instrument to do. 

|. The two vital objections to personal 
bonds are their inadequacy in amount 
and the quite general “insolvency” of 
the sureties: when it is necessary to make 
an effort to collect for losses sustained 
thereunder. 

The blanket bond, by combining many 
forms of protection in one contract, pro- 
vides the maximum amount of protec- 
tion because, no matter from what above- 
| mentioned source a loss may be sustained 
| under such a bond, the association may 
|recover up to the entire face amount of 
the bond. 

In forthcoming issues of the bulletin | 
|the department will publish the texts of | 
its new form of individual corporate 





tlements to be made in the three cases | of Section 408, of the war risk insur- | Surety bond (Building and Loan Form| 


under consideration. 

At the last meeting of the board the 
following action was taken: 

Whereas, it appears from the report 
of the board of inquiry appointed by the 
adjutant general under the provisions of 
chapter 282 of the Public Acts of 1929, 
that Private, First Class, Peter F. Anisko- 
wich was killed in line of duty, and Cor- 
poral Peter DeLeonardo and Private An- 
thony D. Donadio were injured in line of 
duty, all of said enlisted men being mem- 
bers of the 48rd Tank Co., C. N. G., in an 
accident which occurred at Camp Trum- 
bull, Niantic, Conn., on Aug. 14, 1929, 
during a regularly ordered encampment 
of the Connecticut National Guard, 

Voted, that pursuant to the terms of 
chapter 282 of the Public Acts of 1929, 
the attorney general is authorized to 
make a settlement with any dependent of 
Private, First Class, Peter F. Aniskowich, 
deceased; and with Corporal Peter De- 
Leonardo and Private Anthony D. Dona- 
dio, upon the basis. of what they would 
have received under’ the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, had the death and injuries 
occurred during the regular course of 
their employment in civil life, this set- 
tlement to be made either by,the pay- 
ment of a lump sum in each case, or by 
the payment of weekly or monthly in- 
stallments. 


Alcohol Deaths Since 1921 
In California Total 1,305 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 9. 

Deaths from alcoholism in California 
since 1921 have totaled 1,305, according 
to a statement made public by the Cali- 
fornia department of public health. 
Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver have 
averaged approximately 400 per year 
since prohibition, it was stated. 

It is predicted that the figures for 
deaths. in 1929 from alcoholism, when 
tabulated, will equal or nearly equal the 
high figure of 197 in 1928. So far the 
records cover nine nonths and disclose 
139 deat!.s compared with 146 for the 
corresponding period in 1928, These 
figures, it was explained, do not include 
those wh died from cirrhosis of the 
liver and other maladies which are diag- 
x. xed by the medical profession as the | 
outgrowth of excessive use of alcohol. 

ss 


Protective Indemnity Co. 
Licensed in New York 


State of New York: 

New York, Jan. 9. 
s Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
_ Conway Jan. 9, that the first 
- new casualty company to receive a 
license, this year, is the Protective In- 
demnity Company, control of which is 








_ owned by the Preferred Accident Insur- 
ance SOOO Mr. Conway said the 
- company has m organized to transact 
'@ general casualty business. It was 

| pointed out this. will give it a double 
re field and reinsurance facilities. 





_ surplus is $1,012,500, it was stated, 


‘ 


ance act and to pay benefits under the 
policy at the rate of $40.25 per month | 
from Aug. 3, 1923, as for total perma- 
nent disability existing since that time, 

p A policy in the amount of $10,000 was | 
issued upon the petitioner’s life while he 
was serving in the Army during the | 
World War, the brief declares, and on | 
Feb. 1, 1920, he converted $3,000 of the | 
insurance into a 20-payment life policy | 
and allowed the remaining $7,000 to; 
lapse. On Feb, 21, 1923, the brief con- 
tinues, he made application for reinstate- 
ment and conversion of the lapsed policy, 
under Section 408, which had been added 
to the war risk insurance act of Aug. 
9, 1921. 

The District Court decided in favor of 
the petitioner, the brief adds, but upon 
appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit the lower court’s 
decision was reversed. ® 


Ohio Records Decrease 
In Industrial Accidents | 


State of Ohio: 

" Columbus, Jan. 9. 
The industrial accident record of Ohio | 
for November showed an improvement | 
over the preceding month, Thomas P. 
Kearns, superintendent of the division of 
safety and hygiene of the State indus- 

trial commission, has just announced. 
_ The commission received reports of 91 
industrial fatalities during the month, a 
reduction of 13 from the October record 
and five less than November, 1928, The 
total number of compensation claims 
filed, both fatal and nonfatal, was 21,- 
639, which is 4 reduction of nearly 4,000 
from the October record, Mr. Kearng 
stated. 
The severity of the November injuries 
amounts to 862,125 days lost or more 
than 112,000 days less lost time than for 
October and 2,500 less than for Novem- 

ber, 1928. 


No. 151) and the standard form of Build- | 
ing and Loan Blanket Bond No. 16, that | 
the officers. and directors may consider | 


| intelligently the vital necessity of good | 


and adequate protection and cooperate 
with the department in its campaign to | 
place every association in the State on a 
higher and safer plane in this respect. 


‘Employe’ Is Defined 


Ohio Law Is Construed to Mean 
Master and Servant _ 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 9. 


contract with an insurance company to 
do certain things required by such con- 
tract are not employes of the company 
within the meaning of the Ohio work- 
men’s compensation law, unless all of 


| the terms and conditions are such as to 


constitute a relationship of master and 
servant, Attorney General Gilbert Bett- 
man held in an opinion just made public. 

If by the terms of such agreement, the 
agent is authorized to carry out the re- 
quirements of the contract without being 
controlled therein by the company, the 
agent would be an independent contrac- 
tor, Mr. Bettman ruled, and therefore 
would not be within the law. 

Mr. Bettman said the question is not 
one that can be decided simply upon the 
contract, but all other circumstances 
must be taken into consideration. 

Ohio’s workmen’s compensation law 
was not enacted for the purpose of chang- 
ing, at least to any great extent, the gen- 
eral rule of employer and employe, the 
attorney general declared, but the pur- 
pose of the act was to provide compensa- 
tion for the employes of an employer. 

The question of whether or not agents, 
managers and superintendents of a life 
insurance company are employes, he held, 
is a question of fact to be determined by 





Changes in New York’s 
Insurance Laws Proposed 


State of New York: 
New York,' Jan. 9. 

A resume of approximately 30 bills, 
Proposing changes in the New York in- 
surance laws, is being prepared by Al- 
bert Conway, State superintendent of 
insurance, according to an oral state- 
ment of Samuel D. MacPeak, deputy 
superintendent, on Jan. 7. These bills, 
Mr. MacPeak pointed out, will be brought 
before the present legislature at Albany. 

Each of the bills, it was stated, is the 
result of specific cases brought before | 
the insurance department during the last 
year, in which it was found that the leg- 
islation in question would serve a useful 
purpose. Mr. MacPeak said that while 
there may be about 200 bills relating to 
insurance presented to the legislature 
during its session, the bills being pre- 
pared by Mr. Conway are those in which 
the department is interested as sponsors. 


capital amounts to $500,000 and|A statement on the bills will be issued 


shortly by the department, 


the industrial commission after consid- 
ering not only the contract apopinting 
such agent, but all the other facts which 
would: assist in a determination of 
whether the contract was a contract of 
hire or an independent contract. 


Claims for Occupational 
Disease Total 1,118 in Ohio 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Jan. 9. 
Workmen filed 1,118 occupational dis- 
ease claims with the Ohio industrial 
commission under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act during 1929, Dale W. 
Stump, supervisor of the department of 
claims, reported Jan. 9. The total num- 
ber of these claims to be filed with the 


commission since they were first recog- | 


nized in Ohio is 6,644. 

A total of 126 were filed during De- 
cember, an increase over November when 
105 were filed. Inflammation of the 
skin is the.most common disease, with 
65 persons asking compensation for that 


In Compensation Act 


Insurance agents who enter into 
| 
| 
| 


favor of. the employe and that since 
that time it has been before the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, the Court of 
Common. Pleas of Philadelphia County, 
the Superior Court of Pennsylvania and 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, all 
of whom affirmed the ultimate finding of 
the referee but upon different grounds. 
“It is interesting to note that while the 
referee’s award was affirmed,” Mr. 
Roberts declared, “each tribunal that re- 
viewed the award acted upon a different 
ground.” 

“You have said,” Mr. Roberts told the 
court, “that the maritime law and its 
administration must be uniform and that 
while Federal courts will not interfere 
with the matters of purely local applica- 
tion, you have never held any case to be 
of local application when three condi- 
tions are present: (1) The employe is 
working under a maritime contract, (2) 
the employe had a relation to the con- 
tract, and (3) aboard a vessel in navi- 
gable waters.” 

Mr. Roberts argued that the grounds 
upon which'the lower tribunals held for 
the appellee were erroneous, The vessel 
was not out of commerce merely because 
it was tied up for repairs, he stated, and 
the fact that the Pennsylvania compen- 


ulsory was not material. 

It was then argued that the duties the 
employe was engaged in had a direct re- 
lation to navigation and commerce. “We 
submit that certainly no activities of any 
nature can have a more direct relation 
to navigation and commerce than the 
performance of repairs to a vessel in 
navigable waters,” Mr. Roberts declared. 

The fact that the employe’s injuries 
may not have been due to a tort is no 
reason for permitting the application of 
the State act, Mr. Roberts concluded. 

William J. Conlen appeared for the ap- 
pellee and argued that the facts of the 
case indicate that the question involved 
is one of local-concern and the applica- 
tion of the Pennsylvania act does not 
interfere with the necessary uniformity 
of the maritime law in its interstate or 
foreign commerce aspects. - 

The repair of an instrumentality of in- 
terstate commerce withdrawn for repairs 
does not constitute work done in inter- 
st@™\ commerce and a compensation act 
of a state applies to an employe engaged 
in such repairs, Mr. Conlen contended. 

Mr. Conlen conceded that when an em- 
ployment is in connection with essentially 
a maritime industry, and both employer 
and employe are regularly so engaged, 
the maritime law may govern the situa- 
tion, but, he contended, no such facts 
appear in this case, 

The workman’s injury was not sus- 
tained in a maritime position, Mr. Con- 
len argued, for by repeated decisions 
of this court the intention of the parties 
as to what law should apply and the 
character of the employment are essential 
in determining whether or not the em- 
ployment is or is not maritime in char- 
acter, 

In conclusion, Mr. Conlen reiterated 
that the facts of the case showed a mat- 
ter of local concern which do not inter- 
fere with the uniformity of enforcement 
of the maritime law and which should, 
therefore, be governed by the State law. 

Charles A. Wolfe and Robert & Mont- 
gomery were on the briefs with Mr. 
Roberts. Samuel Moyerman was on the 
brief with Mr. Conlen. 


Report Submitted 
On Pension Rolls 


List Includes Names of 54,885 
Civil War Veterans 


pie act was elective and not com- 


Civil War veterans on the pension roll 
now number 54,885, according .to the 
monthly report recently made public by 
the Bureau of Pensions, Department of 
the Interior. “ 

No change has occurred since the last 
report,in the status of the widows of 
the War of 1812, the number drawing 
pensions remaining at 10, it was ex- 
plained at the Bureau. 

The report follows in full text: 

Pensions on roll Dec, 31, 1929, Civil 
War: ‘Soldiers, 54,885; nurses, 36; 
widows, etc. 175,412, Regular estab- 
Kempeeey Soldiers 15,107; widows,. ete., 
8,757. 

War with Spain: Soldiers, 182,984; 

nurses, 430; widows, etc., 29,854. Mex- 
ican War: Widows, 684. War of 1812: 
Widows, 10. Indian Wars: Soldiers, 
5,548; widows, etc., 4,149. _World War: 
Soldiers, 44; widows, etc., 17. 
— CYS 
cause during the month. Compressed 
air illness was second, with 19 claims 
naming that disease. Ohio now recog- 
nizes 18 occupational diseases. Claims 
have been filed under’ all of these ex- 
cepting two, manganese dioxide poison- 
ing and radium poisoning, according to 
Mr, Stump. These were added to the 
list by the last legislature. 





thinkable. 

So far, although more than a year has 
elapsed, Congress has done nothing to 
render a repetition of such a death-deal- 
ing journey less likely than when the 
“Vestris” started out on its ill-fated voy- 
age. During the present year, as in the 
past, millions of Americans will ship in 
hundreds of vessels bound on business 
and pleasure for every port on the face 
of this earth. 


Undertermined Hazards 
Of Unsafe Vessels 


The great majority of the vessels on 
which they will embark are seaworthy 


made into an effective and efficient organ 
of protection for the travelling public. 
How the service is to be remade only a: 
careful inquiry can determine. 

Outside of direct inspection there are 
other ways of inducing owners of vessels 
to take no chances with the lives of their 
passengers. The most important is the 
law of liability. It’ is obvious that the 
greater the measure of lisbility on the 
owner for loss of life or injury, the 
greater is hfs care to prevent accidents 
and the greater is the insistence of the 
insurance company upon careful con- 
struction and maintenance and skillful 
navigation. 

Every carrier, from a railroad to a 


craft, well equipped, ably manned, and | taxicab, is liable to the full extent for 
thoroughly safe. But who knows how|the injury it inflicts through its negli- 
many of these are unseaworthy, poorly | gence, but the shipowner is an excep- 
equipped, poorly manned and in every | tion. 
way unsafe to act as carriers of human| At the present time, under the law of 
beings? In other words, how many ships | the United States the owner of a vessel 
are leaving port in a condition like that) jost through the negligence of its crew 
of the Vestris? ce is practically exempt from liability. The 

Are we going to correct the conditions| amount that he may haye to pay for 
that lead thoughtful seamen to expect loss of life or property is so small that 
wholesale loss of life on the seas, or will | it does not stimulate careful operation. 
the next marine disaster again be no| [In the case of the “Vestris” the owners 
surprise? ati : claim that their liability is limited to 

As a general proposition, practically | $30,000. That amounts to $727 for each 
every modern ship is safe so long as it is | life lost. In the case of the “Titanic,” in 
properly maintained, skillfully operated | which over 1,500 lives were lost, liability 
and not brought into collision with the | was limited to $90,000. That represented 
ice, derelicts, or other ships. These risks | $60 for each life lost. 
of the sea have not been diminished ‘in Where life is so cheap why spend 
the course of the last half century. Quite | money to make it safe? The law which 
the contrary. These risks have been mul-| makes this possible was written in the 
tiplied a thousand fold because our ships| Federal statutes in the days of rela- 
today are larger, faster and more| tively slow wooden ships, long before the 
numerous. a. day ‘of the radio. 

What is the responsibility of the Gov-| We have since then overhauled our ship 
ernment in this problem? When Tom | designs; we have overhauled our engines, 
Brown and his wife and children go} byt we have not yet overhauled our law. 


on board ship for the long expected, oft 
postponed and finally realized trip 
abroad, he has a sense of reliance that 
the great and powerful Government to 
which he pays his taxes and passport 
fees—his Government would not permit 
him and his family to travel on that ship 
unless it were perfectly safe. 

The passenger himself cannot test the 
ship. He will not count the life boats. 
He does not know whether the officers 
and the crew: are competent, 

He expectS his Government to know 
these facts and do these things. He 
trusts his government to do them for 
him. The passengers on the “Vestris” 
trusted their government.. They relied 
upon its inspection to assure them a 
safe journey. 

The widows and orphans of those un- 
fortunates have since sadly learned that 
the passengers were grossly and irrep- 
arably deecived. The Government ap- 
parently knew nothing—nothing of the 
ship’s stability, nothing of the sound- 
ness of the life boats or the life pre- 
servers, nothing of the competence or in- 
competence of the crew, The Govern- 
ment did not even know that the ship 
was overloaded. 

However, should legal action be in- 
stituted to compel the owners of the 
“Vestris” to pay for the harm they have 
done, then the Government may: step in 
and announce that, by virtue of a_law 
passed in the days of the clipper ships, 
the owners are in this case liable for no 
more than the amount of freight money 
earned. on this particular voyage. The 
shipowners will have lost nothing. 

The insurance ¢ompany will pay for 
the loss of the ship but not for the loss 
of life. Not even the insurance money 
collected by the owners need be paid 
over for the irreparable and the irre- 
triavable loss that. has been caused to 
110 families. f 

Can any reasonable yersen possibly 
be of the opinion that such conditions 
should be allowed to continue? 

More than a year ago I submitted a 
resolution on this subject in the Senate 
of the United States. It called for the 
appointment of a select committe of 
Senators to inquire into the whole field 
of marine tarnsportation and particu- 
larly to study and investigate the steam- 
boat inspection service of the United 
States Government, the law of limited 
liability and the business of marine in- 
surance. 

The temper of the American people 
is such that it will not tolerate inaction 
in this matter. The danger is that if 
we do not create a body equipped to 
study all of the facts we shall get legis- 
lation based on half truths and partial 
evidence, and the probabilities are that 
it will be productive of little good to the 
traveling public and much harm to the 
shipping business. 


I believe that we can, if only we act 


intelligently, accomplish the very oppo- 
site. e can achieve real results. 
do so we must face the true conditions. 

The marine business is very complex, 
very delicately balanced and deeply af- 
fected by international competition. 


should not be tinkered with except with|the conduct of this investigation. 
is| only cause for concern is the failure of 


and!the Senate thus far to order it. 


full knowledge of every step that 
taken. Extraordinary caution 
extraordinary prudence are essential 


in 
legislating on. this subject or we shall lc 





The time to do so has arrived. 

Let me illustrate by two examples how 
the American law of limited liability has 
worked in practice. 

The “Vestris” is a British ship, but it 
is seeking to have its liability limited in 
the Federal courts to $80,000. In the 
English courts its liability would be 11 
times as great. 

The “Titanic” too was a British ves- 
sel. Its liability was limited under the 
American law to $90,000. In an English 
court it would have had to pay $3,645,000, 
or 40 times as much. 


Just Liability Urged 
For Loss of Life 


Is it fgir to those whose breaawinners 
were lost through the negligence of the 
crew of a ship that they should recover 
practically nothing from the owners? Is 
it just that they lose everything and the 
ship company lose nothing? 

The time is sufficiently ripe to change 
the liability laws not only to stimulate 
greater care, greater caution and greater 
regard for the life of the passengers, but 
also to compensate the injured for their 
losses. 

I have called attention to the British 
law primarily to show that British ship- 
ping has prospered under a rule of lia- 
bility which is far more generous to the 
passengers than our own, whereas our 
merchant marine has languished. 

Now, I do not advocate the abolition of 
limited liability and the imposition of 
full liability on shipowners, I do not ad- 
vocate the adoption of the British rule, 
but I do advocate the study and reexami- 
nation of this law of liability and its ef- 
fect on safety to the end that life on 
the seas may be accorded the sacred 
place which it should hold. 

Very unsatisfactory rumors are afloat 
concerning the practices of the marine 
insurance business. They should be in- 
vestigated, It is reported that the busi- 
ness is largely in the control of a foreign 
monopoly. I have been informed that it 
does not encourage the installation of 
safety devices on board ship. It has been 
reported that captains are frequently 
blacklisted and refused employment 
through the intervention of the insur- 
ance companies. 

Such practices do not promote safety. 
Confessedly these are but rumors but 
would you not investigate a rumor that 
your house was on fire? Marine insur- 
ance vitally affects the safety of Ameri- 
can life and the welfare of American 
business, Today its methods of doing 
business, its objects and its purposes are 
&® closed book. It is time it were 
opened up. ‘ 

So far I havé been speaking solely 
from the point of view of the passen- 
ger. I should like to pause a moment to 
examine this problem from the angle of 
the shipowner. We are discussing a 
business in which his fortune is invested 


To | and from which he derives a living. Has 
jhe any cause to fear 


an inquiry such as 
I propose? [ : 
In all frankness I declare that the ship- 


It| owner ought to be out front demanding 


His 


I say this because I believe the Ameri- 





an people are truly and deeply moved 
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Marine Accidents 


Inquiry Is Proposed 
By Mr. Wheeler Into 
Industrial Espionage 


Operation of Private Detec- 
tive Agencies Said to Dis- 
turb Relations of Worker 
And Employer 


Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
introduced in the Senate Jan. 8 a resolu-: 
tion (S. Res. 196) for a full investigation 
of industrial espionage. The proposal 
was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
eation and Labor which Mr. Wheeler 
would have conduct the inquiry. 

Private detective agencies, operating 
such an espionage system in industry, 
“are detrimental to peaceful relationsh}p 
between employers and employes,” - 
cording to the resolution, which follows 
in full text: 

Whereas various court proceedings and 
published investigations have tended to 
show that a large number of private de- 
tective agencies are obtaining large 
sums of money from business concerns 
and organizations by falsely represent- 
ing movements among their employes by 
joining. labor organizations and advocat- 
ing revolutionary methods for the pur- 
pose of discrediting said labor organiza- 
tions, and by manufacturing scares con- 
cerning radical propaganda and alleged 
plans for the use of violence in industrial 
conflict; and 

Whereas these agencies, and other in- 
terests connected with them, are detri- 
mental to peaceful relationship between 
employers and employes, setting up a 
system of espionage in industry, thriving 
on the unrest and fear they create, and 
spreading false rumors and scares .and 
often bringing about strikes in order to 
maintain their alleged services; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor be, and hereby is, em- 
powered to conduct an inquiry into the 
extent of this system of industtial es- 
pionage in all its ramifications, and to 
report to the Senate what legislation, in 
the Committee’s judgment, is desirable 
to correct such practices as they may 
find inimical to the public welfare. 


Ohio Industrial Commission 
Disposes of All Back Cases 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 9. 


The Ohio industrial commission has 
just announced that it began work Jan. 
6 with a clear docket for the first time 
in its history. This is due to a new pol- 
icy of disposing of all workmen’s com- 
pensation cases heard during the week 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday morn- 
ing. 

There are usually 125 cases waiting for 
a decision by the commission, but in the 
future all docketed cases will be disposed 
of during the week they are scheduled. 
This policy will be continued during ‘the 
year, the chairman of the commission, 
W. T. Leonard, said. 

During December the commission 
heard 1,509 cases, an increase over No- 
vember, when 1,224 were heard. Octo- 
ber was one of the heaviest months of 
the year, with 1,689 cases heard. These 
include only those cases granted special 
hearings before the commission. 


I 


by a yearning to do something to call a 
halt to the rapid succession of ocean 
tragedies. When the full force of this 
public desire is felt in Congress there is 
bound to be legislation but it is likely 
to be the legislation born of panic rather 
than the product of a searching survey 
of all the facts and an adequate con- 
sideration of all the interests concerned. 


In the United States Senate I represent 
a State which has a greater interest in 
ships than any other State in the Union. 
I live in a city situated on the greatest 
harbor in the world. / 


Naturally I want to see our shipping 
increased. I want to see our merchant 
marine in a position to compete with the 
world. But I take literally the great 
American slogan of “safety first.” 


I believe ‘in maintaining low costs of 
operation and in providing the public , 
with a low cost of transportation, But 
I want no economies introduced at the 
expense of safety, because I believe that 
safety is first. 

I advocate economy in Government. 
But it is not true economy to permit the 
inspection service to go undermanned 
and underpaid, for that jeopardizes our 
very lives and I believe that safety is 
first. 


Small Legislative Committee 


Favored for Investigation 


It is with these objections in view that 
I advocate an inquiry into and reor- 
ganization of the inspection service, the 
liability laws and the marine insurance 
business. Such a program can, in my 
opinion, be carried out through the 
medium of a small legislative committee 
assisted by a corps of competent experts, 
charged with the duty of sifting the 
whole problem and directed to present 
to Congress a systematic and coherent 
plan which would be calculated to pro- 
mote safety and at the same time not 
handicap us in the competition for busi- 
ness. 

The motive must be a humanitarian? 
one. The ideal must be that human life 
is sacred and must be kept safe without 
regard to cost. 

Happily, the lesson of common experti- 
ence is that safety more than pays for 
itself. Many manufacturers resisted the 
inauguration of safety in industry and 
workmen’s compensation on account of 
the cost they involved. Not one of those 
would now return to the old methods. 

The railroads resisted the installation 
of what aoe to be costly safety 
practices. They now point proudly to 
the falling cost of accidents. 

So in marine transportation, I believe 
we niust drive on to the elimination of 
all risks and hazards and to the = 
vision of the maximum of safety. Cost 
will take care of itself. 

The resolution which I submitted call- 
ing for this investigation has now been 
pending in the Senate for more than a 
year. I do not know of any opposition 
to the resolution, 

The press has unanimously supported 
it. No one as far as I know, has openly 
opposed it. ' 

I shall do my utmost to secure the 
action of the Senate upon this resolution 
before the expiration of the present ses- 
sion of Congress. \ 


> 


» 





‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Beinc 
PusLisHeD .WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States Daty 


Labor 

‘ Statistics on Sales 

One of Chief Aims 
Of Factory Census 


New Inquiries Included in 
Survey and Their Purpose 
Described by Chief Statis- | 


tician of Bureau 


Information on actual sales, rather 
than production, will be asked in the 
1930 census of ‘manufactures, and this 
change has aroused mtch controversy, 
said ‘LeVerne Beales, chief statistician 
for manufactures, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, in an address beiore the recent 
meeting in Washington, D. C., of the 
American Statistical Association. 

New inquiries will relate to descrip- 
tions ‘of plants, time in operation and 
heurs of labor, idle power equipment, 
aa distribution or classification of sales: 
The last named is the most important 
of the new inquiries, Mr. Beales said, 
and is for the sole benefit of the dis- 
tribution census. 


Mr. Beales’ address follows in full} 
text; . 


In preparation for the census of 19239, | 
the Secretary of Commerce appointed an | 
advisory committee on the census of 
manufactures, whose membership of 25 
comprises important manufacturers, 
economists, statisticians, students of 
labor conditions, and others interested in 
the census statistics. This committee, 
after a careful and intensive study, made 
certain recommendations to the Bureau 
of the Census in regard to the form of 
schedule to be used in the census for 
1929. All these recommendations were 
adopted. 

The committee took the stand that, 
since the coming census not only will 
form one of the biennial series, which 
began a decade ago, but will also be 
included in the decennial series, which 
extends back for more than three-quar- 
ters of a century, its results should be 
published in such form and detail as to be 
fairly comparable with those of preced- 
ing decennial censuses. To this end the 
schedules adopted were expanded con- 
siderably as compared with those used 
at the preceding biennial census. 


New Schedule Explained 


As compared with the 1919 schedules | 
they call for somewhat more detail in} 
some: directions and for somewhat less 
in others. 

In all, one general schedule and 166; 
special schedules will be used. The out- | 
standing differences between the general 
inquiries—those which appear on both 
the general and the special schedules— | 
for 1929 and the corresponding inquiries 
made at the census for 1919 are as fol- | 
lows: | 

New items: Inquiry 1, description of 
plant, calls for a statement as to whether | 
the plant has changed its name, location, 
ownership, or general nature of business | 
since Jan. 1, 1928. “From the answers it 
will be possible to compile statistics in 
regard to migration of. industry be-| 
tween 1927 and 1929. _ bt 

Inquiry 4,'time in operation and hours | 
of labor, calls for data as to number of | 
hours of labor per week for individual | 
wage earners. 

Inquiry 10, power equipment, provides 
for the separate reporting of idle power | 
equipment, | | 

Inquiry 12, distribution of sales, calls | 
for a classification of sales as made to | 
manufacturers, to wholesalers and job- ; 
bers, to retailers, etc.—nine items in all. 
This, the most important of the new in- 
quiries, has been placed on the manufac- 
tures schedule for the sole benefit of the 
distribution census. 

Items carried on schedule for 1919, but | 
not on that for 1929: Capital invested; | 
rent and taxes. — These inquiries were 
dropped from the schedule at the begin- 
ning of the biennial series of censuses 
and have never been restored, the data 
collected at the earlier censuses having 
been far from satisfactory. 


Wage earners for Dec. 15 or other 
representative date, classified as under 
16 years of age and as 16 years of age 
and over. 

Wage earners by months, classified as 
male and female. 


The 1929 schedule calls for a sex clas- | 
sification of wage earners for Dec. 14! 
or other representative date, and for | 
data on monthly wage-earner employ- 
ment, but does not provide for a sex 
classification of wage earners for each 
month. 


Sales Statistics Substituted 
Substitution of Sales for Production— |! 
This change has aroused more contro- 
versy than all the others combined. It: 
was the opinion of the majority of those! 
who expressed themselves on the sub- 
ject that manufacturers as a rule can re- 
port their sales during the census year 
more easily than they can report their 
production; and this is the sole reason 
for the change, Naturally, correct sta- 
tistics of production are preferable to 
statistics of sales, but it is known that 
many manufacturers have actually been 
reporting their sales and not their pro- 
duction, and it was believed, therefore, 
that the Census Bureau ‘should ask for 
what it can undoubtedly obtain from all 
manufacturers, .rather than for what 
only a part of the manufacturers could 
and would report, as has been done 
heretofore. 


The change is, however, in the nature 
of an experiment; and if the results are 
unsatisfactory the production basis will 
Yazain be employed at future censuses. 
I may add that the change “has brought 
forth bitter protests from certain indus- 
trial associations, and in deference to 
the wishes of those associations, the 
schedules for certain industries will call, 
as heretofore, for data on production, 
not sales. 


In certain preceding censuses the! 
punch-card system has been employed 
to some slight extent in tabulating 
manufactures statistics, but the results 
have not been satisfactory because of 
the impracticability of verifying the 
data as punched on the cards against 
the figures in the manufacturers’ re- 
turns. The tabulating machinery now 
in use, however, makes verification easy, 
and accordingly it will be practicable to 
employ the punch-card system for tabu- 
lating the “general statistics” for in- 
dustries and for States, counties, and 
cities, although the punch-card system 
is not adapted to the tabulation of the 
detailed data for quantities and values 
of products. This will greatly expedite 
the compilation of county and city 
statistics. 

To be continued in the issue of 

‘Jan, 11, 
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Cotton Industry 


Four Cities Present Claims to Site ; 
For National Cotton Sales Agency Employment Sought 


Delegations From Two Other Southern Centers to Be Heard 
By Incorporating Board 


Six cities, New Orleans, La., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Spartanburg, 
S. C., Atlanta, Ga., and Houston, Tex., 
are contenders for location of headquar- 
ters of the proposed National Cotton 
Cooperative Corporation considered by 
the incorporating board of directors of 
that body at a conference commencing 
in the offices of the Federal Farm Board 
on Jan. 9. This national cotton sales 
agency is the new $30,000,000 commodity 
corporation being established with the 
assistance of the Federal Farm Board. 

Proponents, for New Orleans, Memphis, 
Dallas and Spartanburg as headquarters 
of the new corporation were heard on 
Jan. 9. Arguments for Atlanta and 
Houston as location of central offices 
of the corporation will be heard on Jan. 
10, Charles G. Henry, temporary chair- 
man of the directorate body of the Na- 
tional Cotton Cooperative Corporation, 
stated orally following hearing of claims 
of the first four cities. Mr. Henry said 
that he did not know when the board 
of directors would decide on a site for 
central offices, although he thought it 
would take considerable time. In the 
afternoon the board of directors went 
into executive session. 

Banking, storage and port facilities, 
geographical location, rate structure and 
position in the development of inland 
waterways of New Orleans were urged 
by proponents for that city as arguments 
why it should be selected for headquar- 
ters. “Magnificent warehouses built by 
the Federal Government” in New Or- 
leans during the World War were pointed 
out, and banking and port facilities of 
the city were said to be comparable with 
New York City. 


New Orleans Declared 
To Be Logical Site 


Freight and rate structures are such, 
it was urged, that New Orleans would 
be the logical city toward which cotton 
moved, especially for the export trade. 
Geographical location of the city, the 
proponents said, was such that it could 
receive cotton most economically. 

New Orleans has such location on the 
Mississippi that it would greatly benefit 
from the development of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries in the plan of Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover to promote inland 
waterways. It was pointed out that this 
would make New Orleans particularly de- 
sirable as a center for cotton exchange, 
and that, since there is an interrelation- 
ship of all agricultural commodities, the 
benefits derived by cotton from develop- 
ment of inland waterways would help 
other farm products and the favors other 
soil products received from such develop- 
ment would also be shared by cotton. 
New Orleans, it was urged, is situated 
where all these various interrelated bene- 
fits from developed water transportation 
would concentrate. 

Spokesmen for New Orleans were Sen- 
ator Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisiana, who 
introduced others favoring New Orleans: 
Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana; 
Representatives James O’Gonnor (Dem.), 
of New Orleans; James B. Aswell 
(Dem.), Natchitoches; John N. Sandlin 
of Minden; Riley J. Wilson 
(Dem.), of Ruston; Rene L. DeRouen 
(Dem.), of Ville Platte, and Numa F. 
Montet (Dem.), of Thibodaux. Advo- 
cates of New Orleans other than Con- 
gressmen were Monte Lemon, attorney; 
Russell Clark, president, New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, and Carl Giessow, 
traffic and rate expert, transportation 
bureau, New Orleans Board of Trade. 


Advocates of Memphis 


|Present City’s Advantages 


Memphis as center of the cotton ter- 
ritory, for its railroad facilities, numbers 
of foreign cotton buyers and storage fa- 
cilities was urged for headquarters of 
the national cotton sales agency by ad- 
vocates of that city. Memphis, the pro- 
pdnents pointed out, is nearest the center 
of the cotton producing area. It was said 
to have unexampled railway facilities 
with railroads radiating from the city in 
More foreign cotton buy- 
ers, the advocates for Memphis urged 
transact business in that city than in any 
other. Proponents for Memphis also said 
that it had the largest warehousing fa- 
cilities. 

If Memphis were selected as head- 
quarters for the new corporation, it was 
stated, the city would welcome the offi- 
cials of the corporation. Mémphis, it 
was pointed out, was selected by the 
Federal Farm Board and representatives 


|of cotton cooperatives as the site for 


preliminary conferences to discuss estab- 
lishment of the $30,000,000 national cot- 
ton sales agency. 

Those who spoke for Memphis were 
Senators McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
chairman of the Memphis advocates, and 
Brock (Dem.), of Tennessee; George R. 
James, member, Federal Reserve Board; 
Robert L. Jordan, president, Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce; Charles W. Wat- 
son, agricultural expert for Marx & 
Bersdorf, and formerly of the Tennes- 
see Farm Bureau Federation, and Repre- 


Mr. Harrison Favors 
Lower Sugar Tariff 


Far from warranting an increase. facts | 


which have beén divulged by the Tariff 
Commission justify a decrease in. sugar 
Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, a member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, declared in a radio 
address Jan. 9, over Station WMAL and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

While speaking principally on sugar 
tariffs, the Mississippi Senator also de- 
fended the work of the “coalition” in 
the Senate on the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
and explained the value of the Senate 
modification of the flexible tariff provi- 
sions. . 

“Based upon the consumption of sugar 
in 1928, the cost to the American con- 
sumer of the duty of '1.35 cents per 
pound as carriéd in the act of 1909, would 
have been $167,000,000,” declare“ Sena- 
tor Harrison. “The cost of the duty car- 
ried in the present law would have been 
$219,000,000. If the Senate. Committee 
increase is adopted, the cost will be ap- 
proximately $273,000,000 and if the in- 
crease adopted by the House is adopted 
by the Senate, the cost annually to the 
American consumer will be $350,000,000. 

“IT do not venture to prophesy the de- 
feat of the increase, but I do say to you, 
in closing, that it will not be put; over 
until and after a most determined battle 
shall have been waged to prevent it.” 

Senator Harrison's address will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 

Jan. 11. 














sentative Hubert Fisher (Dem.), 
Memphis. 

Location: of Dallas as the economic 
center of the cotton producing country 
and position of the city in territary to- 
ward which cotton production is tending 
were urged by advocates of that city as 
reasons why it should house the central 
offices of the new agency. 

Within an area of 100 miles of Dallas 
an average of 1,600,000 bales of cotton 
is ‘produced annually, within an area 
of 200 miles of the city an annual aver- 
age of 3,700,000 bales is grown, and 
within an area of 300 miles a yearly 
average of 6,000,000 bales is raised, 
advocates of that city declared. 


Delegation Outlines 


of 


|Claims of Dallas 


Although Dallas is not the geograph- 
ical, it is the economic center of cotton 
production, and is situated where the 
buyers are most friendly, according to 
argument of proponents. Dallas, they 
declared, is the largest spot cotton mar- 
ket in the world, where 3,000,000 bales 
are handled a year. 

Present cotton production west of the 
Mississippi, it was urged, is more than 
60 per cent of the American crop. Cotton 


growing is expanding into the Southwest, | 


the advocates urged. Texas, they said, 
has 184,000,000 acres of land, of which 
only 33,000,000 acres are in cultivation 
at present. Cotton cooperative member- 
ship west of the Mississippi consisted of 
61,611, whereas to the east, it amounted 
to 35,552, and cooperatively handled cot- 
ton west of the Mississippi totaled 527,- 
668 bales, whereas to the east it 
amounted to 298,150 bales, in 1929, the 
proponents for Dallas cited. 

Homer D. Wade, vice president and 
general manager, Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, head of the Dallas advocates; 
John E. Owens, vice president, Republic 
National Bank; J. Ben Critz, former 
president, Dallas Cotton Exchange; Vic- 
tor H. Schoffelmayer, agriculture editor, 
Dallas News, and Representative Hat- 
ton W. Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas, rep- 
resented that city before the board of 
directors of the cotton corporation be- 
ing created through the help of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 


Arguments Are Made 
For City of Spartanburg 


Spartanburg was urged by its advo- 
cates for location of headquarters as the 


leenter of cotton consumption and the 


textile industry. This city, they said, is 
near the center of concentration of the 
cotton spinning industry. Textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers, according to 
their arguments, are recognizing that the 
bulk of their industry is near the city. 
Spartanburg and vicinity, it was said, 
has an enormous consumption of cotton. 
It was advocated as a natural center for 
cotton transportation also on the plea 
that it is at the crossroads of several 
large southern railways. Proponents 
for the city declared that at present too 
much cotton is being sold through New 
York City, whereas the location of trans- 
actions should be centered further south. 

L. W. Perrin, lawyer, headed the 
spokesmen for Spartanburg, who were 
L. H. Duncan, secretary, Spartanburg 
Chamber of Commerce; B. Manning, cot- 
ton merchant; Mayor Ben Hill Brown, 
H. A. Ligon, president, Arcadian Mills, 


and John Law, president, Sexon Mills. 


and Chesnee Mills. 


The incorporating board of directors 
of the new national cotton sales agency 
are Chairman Henry; Allen Northington, 
Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Associa- 
tion, Montgomegy, Ala.; Fred J. Elliott, 
Arizona Pimacotton Growers, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; J. E. Conwell, Georgia Cotton 
Growers Cooperative Association, At- 
lanta, Ga.; N. C. Williamson, Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Cotton Growers Coopera- 
tive Association, New Orleans, La.; R. E. 
Kennington, Mississippi Cooperative Cot- 
ton Association, Jackson, Miss.; X. Cav- 
erno, Missouri Cotton Growers Coopera- 
tive Association, New Madrid, Mo.; U.S. 
Blalock, North Carolina Cotton Growers 
Cooperative Association, Raleigh, N. C.; 
S. L. Morley, Oklahoma Cotton Growers 
Association, Oklahoma City, Okla.; R. O. 
McCutcheon, South Carolina Cotton 
Growers Cooperative Association, Bish- 
opville, S. C.; Gowan Jones, Southwestern 
Irrigated Cotton Growers Association, 
El Paso, Tex.; Tait Butler, Tennessee 
Cotton Growers. Association, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Henry Williams, Texas Farm Bu- 
reau Cotton Association, Dallas, Tex.; 
Fay Sperry, Mesilla Valley Cotton Grow- 
ers Association, Las Cruces, N. M.; W. 
L, Elsen, unofficial observer, Pecos Valley 
Cooperative Association, and A. ’ H. 
Stone, unofficial observer, Staple Growers 
Cooperative Association, Greenwood, 
Miss. This was given by Chairman 
Henry as the temporary board of direc- 
tors, elected to hold office until next July. 








Method to Stabilize 


By Four Measures 


Three Bills Are Introduced 

‘In Senate and One in 
House to Meet Problem of 
Unemployment | 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
ment and maintenance of a national sys- 


tem of public employment offices the | 


United States Employment Service is 
hereby created a bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. There shall be a direc- 
tor general of such bureau who shall be 
appointed by the President. 


subject to the director general, shall 
have general supervision of all matters 
relating to the securing of employment 
for women, and there shall also be ap- 
pointed such other assistants and em- 
ployes in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere as shall be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 


Policy Is Outlined 
Sec. 2. That it shall be the province 


and duty of the said bureau, under the| 
direction of the Secretary of Labor, to | 


establish and maintain a national system 
of employment offices for men, women, 
and juniors who are legally qualified to 
engage in gainful occupations; and to as- 
sist in establishing and maintaining sys- 
tems of employment offices in the several 
States and political subdivisions thereof, 
and to coordinate the public employment 
offices throughout the country by furnish- 
i: ; and publishing information as to op- 
portunities for employment, by maintain- 
ing a system for clearing labor between 
the several States, by establishing and 
maintaining uniform standards, policies, 
and procedure, and by assisting in the 
transportation of workers to such places 
as may be deemed necessary for the pur- 
poses of securing employment: provided, 
however, that in the securing of employ- 
ment preference shall be given in the fol- 
lowing order: 


(1) To citizens of the United States | 


and of the State, district or territory 
in which the work is to be performed, 
who have been honorably discharged 
from the military or naval forces of the 
United States, and who are quaiified to 


‘|perform the work to which the employ- 


ment relates; 


(2) To citizens of the United States | 


who are bona fide residents of the State, 
district or territory in which the work 
is to be performed, and who are quali- 


fied to perform the work to which the! 


employment relates. 


Funds for States 


Sec. 3. That for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of this act there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $ for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter up to and including the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932; that 
not less than 75 per centum of the money 
appropriated under this act shall be al- 
lotted by the Secretary of Labor among 
the several States on the basis of their 
respective populations to be available for 
the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining systems of public employment of- 
fices in the several States in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. 


Sec. 4. That the director general, 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
Labor, is hereby authorized to make rules 
and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall take ef- 
fect immediately. 


Duty on Wrapping Paper 
And Wool Waste Reduced 


New York, Jan. 9.—The United States 
Customs Court, acting favorably upon a 
tariff claim of F. B. Vandegrift & Co., 
of Philadelphia, finds that carbonized 
wool card waste, taxed by the customs 
appraising officers at 31 cents per pound, 
under paragraph 1105, act of 1922, as 
scoured wool, should have been classified 
as wool waste, not specially provided 
for, with duty at only 16 cents per 
pound, under paragraph 1105. Judge 
Brown writes the opinion. (Protest 
842678-G-72257.) 

Granting claims of Monteros & Co., 
Inc., and the Seinsheimer Paper Co., of 
New Orleans, the Customs Court reaches 
the conclusion that certain imported 
paper, assessed at 3-cents per pound and 
15 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1305, act of 192, as imitation parch- 
ment paper, should have been subjected 
to duty at only 30 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1309, as wrapping 
paper. Chief Justice Fischer writes the 
opinion in this case. (Protests 69405- 
G-8116, ete.) 





Snow-covered Valley of Yosemite National 
Park to Be Scene of College Winter Games 


Picturesque Ice Carnivals, Skating, Skiing, Tobogganing| 


And Dog-sledding Are Available to Vacationists 


Four inches of snow lie on the valley 
floor of Yosemite National Park, and 
more is falling to make more beautiful 
the scene for Winter sports that now 


-are in full swing, accerding to telegrams 


to the National Park Service just made 
public by the Department of the Interior. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


Every imaginable form of Winter 
sports may be enjoyed in the park, from 
dog-sledding in the valley to mountain 
skiing at Glacier Point which bids fair 
to rival that at many of Europe’s famed 
ski resorts. ' 


Winter sports headquarters are at 
popular Camp Curry, where a very at- 
tractive group of buildings of the north- 
ern European peasant type has been 
erected for this purpose. Skis, skates, 
and sleighs are available here, and it is 
also the center of the dog-sled opera- 
tions A big bonfire makes it more at- 
tractive for the Winter , enthusiasts. 

Adjoining this group of buildings is 
the lighted skating rink, overlooked by 
a grandstand with a capacity of 500. In 
addition to general skating, hockey 
games, and curling, picturesque ice 
carnivals are held here, with special il- 
lumination, decorations, music, and 
quaint costuming. 

Since skiing in the valley is not par, 





ticularly interesting} because of lack of 
oppo-tunity for high jumps, provision 
has been made for safe access to the 
high country at Glacier Point and also 
to Snow Creek, At the latter point a 
ski iodge has been constructed and 
equipped for the all-night accommoda- 
tion «f skiing and snowshoeing parties, 
while the Mountain House at Glacier 
Point cares for parties making the trip 
to the rim. 

There also are ample toboggan facili- 
ties in the valley. The formal slide, half 
a mile in length, is unusually fast, .a 
is built on the best modern standards. 
It has been increased to four-chute capac- 
ity this Winter. In addition to this, the 
Government has converted an old aban- 
doned slide into “Ash-Can Alley” which 
has proved unsually popular. On this 
latter slide upturned ash-can covers with 
the handles removed are used instead of 
sleds. The novelty of this slide makes 
a great appeal, and during the rush 
season as many as 1,500 people have 
used it in a single day. 

During February the first annual inter- 
collegiate Winter games contest will be 
held for the cup sponsored by President 
Hoover. After three days of events, in- 
cluding hockey games and snowshoe and 
ski races, the trophy will be presented to 
the winning college on Feb. 12. 


There shall | 
be appointed by the Secretary of Labor | 
a woman assistant director general who, | 


Customs 


| 28,500 offices throughout the country ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 express packages 
per day. Just as these shipments are 
made today by rail because it is three 
times faster than freight, so will an in- 
creasing volume of tomorrow’s shipments 
go by air express, which is three times 
| faster than the swiftest train. 

It is apparent from these figures that 
| hundreds of large transport planes will 
| be required to take care of even a small 
| portion. of the Nation’s total express 
| business—hundreds of air-express trans- 
{ports which will operate at lower rates 
than are now possible, with reasonable 
profit to the air lines and shippers. 

“But why will American business in- 
sist upon using air transportation for its 
valuable express?” you may ask. The 
answer is, that faster transportation will 
not only save interest on money, securi- 
ties, and goods in transit, but will alsc 
facilitate the distribution of style mer- 
| chandise, perishable, and all other ship- 
ments whose nature demands the high- 
est possible speed of delivery. Further- 
| more, air express will effect an apprecia- 
ble reduction of inventories for thousands 
of alert business houses, which in “turn 
will permit reduction of prices—thereby 
widening markets and increasing total 
sales volume. 

Gen. John F. O’Ryan, president of the 
Colonial Air Transport (Inc.), makes this 
comment on the potentialities of air ex- 
press: : 

“Almost from the beginning of my in- 
terest in commercial aviation I came to 
believe that within a reasonable period 
of time.the poundage of air express would 
exceed. the weight of passengers carried. 
At the present time, of course, this is not 
the situation. The important point to 
bear in mind is that with any kind of a 
reasonable tariff for air express the profit 
to the air carrier will be greater with a 
given weight than the return from car- 
rying passengers. The air-express pack- 
age is inanimate and inarticulate, and the 
liability for its damage or loss is com- 
paratively low. The package requires no 
attendant service. In the case of the pas- 
senhger, special employes not required by 
the air express are necessary. The con- 
tingent damage by injury to, or-loss of, 
the passenger, is comparatively greater. 
The hazard is greater. Many other com- 
ments might be made in this general con- 
nection. The point is that the air express 
is a promising field for development.” 


| Light, Valuable Products 


Adapted to Air Express 

According to Clement M. Keys, presi- 
dent of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 

“It is in the air express service that 
| business and public will find the greatest 
immediate convenience and practical use. 
Anything that is light and valuable, such 
as Paris gowns and hats, or that is small 
and valuable, such as jewelry, makes 
ideal air express matter. Today you can 
buy in New York City cut roses which 
were nodding on their ‘bushes in the 
midwest at noon yesterday; in Chicago 
you can buy a fish which was still flap- 
ping its tail in the brine of the Atlantic 
as late as the day before.” 

Money by the millions of dollars is 
being carried for big banks, Mr. Keys 
adds. Money is idle when in trans- 
portation; that is, it is not earning in- 
terest. The quicker it can be conveyed 
from one point to another the quicker 
it can be put to work again. Transfer 
by air is three times faster tan by rail 
and sometimes five times faster, and 
bankers aren’t slow in taking advantage 
of this. 
money. 








Mr. Keys points out that Chicago and | 


Detroit merchants have been able to ad- 
vertise exhibits of Paris styles whole 


of the airplane express and that now 
aircraft are rushing hats, dresses, and 
lingerie across the country to midwest 
and western cities. 


Service in Germany 


Is Widely Used 


Valuable merchandise worth many 
millions of dollars is always in transit; 
and every hour which can be removed 
from this transit time represents a dis- 
tinct saving. It has been estimated that 
$8,000,000,000 to  $10,000,000,000 is 
chargeable to waste in the conduct of 
American business every year—a waste 
which equals in amount the whole of 
America’s foreign trade last year. Ob- 
viously the transportation part of this 
waste may be reduced appreciably by 
speeding up the movement of money, 
securities, and valuable merchandise and 
thereby cutting down the time lost in 
transit. American bankruptcy courts 
are clogged with the tragic wrecks of 
retailers and manufacturers who have 
not yet learned the imperative necessity 
of saving time. Hand-to-mouth buying 
is proving a potent factor in our national 
prosperity, but there are still many 
millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise 
tied up in stocks on dealers’ shelves. 

Through the Intelligent use of a com- 
prehensive air-express service, a part of 
this capital might be made available for 
ether purposes. It is significant to note, 
in this connection, that in Germany over 
2,200,000 pounds of freight, not includ- 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals — 


January 9 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Arlon V. Cushman, William M. Cush- 
man and Hewitt Griggs Robertson of 
Washington, D. C., and Harrison M. 
Brooks of Buffalo, N. Y., were admitted 
to practice. 

Customs 

No. 3188. Semon Bache & Co. v. 
States. Glass exit signs. 
stipulation. 


United 
Dismissed upon 


Patents 

No. 2198. Ex parte John Oishee et al. 
Improvement in windshield cleaners. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Harrison M. Brooks for the 
appellant and Mr. T. A. Hostetler for the 
Commissioner of Patents. 

No. 2200. Ex parte Hubert Dalton. De- 
sign for casing for electric motors. Argued 
by Mr. M. C, Lyddane for the appellant and 
by Mr. T. A, Hostetler for the Commissioner 
of Patents. 

No, 2204, James G. Maclaren v. Joseph J. 
Stoetzel. Pneumatic dispatch-tube systems. 
Argued by Mr. Robert Cushman for the 
appellant and by Mr. Merrell E. Clark for 
the appellee, 
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Rapid Expansion of Air Express 
In Immediate Future Is Predicted 


Aviation Said to Be About to Become Vital Factor in Trans-| 
portation System 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


The air is a safer way to ship| 


days in advance of competitors by use| 
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ing mail or printed matter, were carried 
by air-transport operators in 1928. Their 
air-freight service is used to transport 
many forms of commodities and is prov- 
ing a valuable boon to many German 
industries. It is used not only for the 
transportation of machinery parts, 
flowers, and perishable goods, but also 
for moving-picture films, medicines, 
sample goods, and other merchandise of 
widely differing nature. , 

Customers of the Luft Hansa Co. have 
found that fragile merchandise ‘can be 
transported much more safely by airplane 
than by rail because vibration and rough 
handling are virtually eliminated. An- 
other important factor is the elimination 
of heavy crating and packing material, 
which greatly reduces the weight of the 
article and therefore the tariff to be paid 
on it. As the result of an agreement | 
entered into last year between this com- 
pany and the German Imperial Railways, 
freight can now be sent to any place in 
|Germany where there is a railway sta- 
tion, through the combined utilization of | 
air and rail transportation. | 

The transportation of jewels, securities, | 
and other valuable cargoes by air is| 
nothing new on European airlines; but | 
recently Imperial Airways established a 
record for carrying bullion by airplane. 
During just nine days in the latter part 
of July, 40 tons of gold bullion were | 
transported across the English Channel | 
from London to Paris—air-express ship- | 
ments totaling $25,000,000. 

In the United States many specific in- 
stances might be cited showing the use 
of air express. Many business firms are 
sending not only light and comparatively 
small commodities by air but also in some 
cases heavy and bulky ones. Machinery 
and machine parts, dies, builders’ hard- 
ware, fruits, vegetables, cut flowers, dry 
goods, millinery, newspapers, jewelry, 
advertising cuts and mats, currency and 
bullion, motion-picture films, plans and 
specifications for building projects, all 
form parts of the cargoes which are now 
being flown daily over our air-express 
routes. 

As a concrete example, six special re- 
frigerator planes are being used to fly 
fresh fish from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Brownsville, where they are packed for 
shipment to northern cities—the planes 
carrying about 3,000 pounds of fish 
packed in dry ice during the air trip. 

Obviously many other regular com-| 
mercial applications of air express might 
be cited. This is evidenced by the fact | 
that during the past three years Ameri- | 
can air lines have transported 5,844,826 
pounds of air express. Moreover, many 
operators now are planning their sched- 
ules so carefully that they are able to | 
equally good service in both direc- 

ions, 


Two-way Traffic 
Is Being Developed 


In addition to the regular commercial 
use of air express, there are countless 
cases of emergency uses. For example, an 
important repair part for a water plant 
in California was recently forwarded 
from Ohio. This was handled by air ex- 
press from Cleveland to San Francisco, 
with a resultant saving of three days’ 
time, which in turn saved the water sup- 
ply of the community before the reser- 
voir’s reserve was exhausted. 

Although general express of almost 
every type can be sent by air, present 
shipments are usually limited to those 
whose value does not exceed $5,000, in- 
cluding money and securities. Single 
pieces may be shipped which do not 
weigh over 200 pounds; perishables, when 
properly packed and of a character to 
cause no damage to other shipments; and 
scores of other miscellaneous types of 
merchandise, when packed, marked and 
labeled according to express regulations. 

The air express service of the Railway 
Express Agency (Inc.) will accept wear- 
ing apparel, mercantile commodities, 
| sporting goods, retailers’ supplies, small 
machine parts and a host of other things, 
| but will not as yet carry live shipments 
| of any kind, explosives or highly inflam- 
mable matter, nor articles which are ex- 
tremely fragile. This company specifies 
|that unless special arrangements are 
| made in advance no single piece should 
|be more than 60 inches long or more 
|than 19 inches wide; that if over 40 
|inches long the depth should not exceed 
|4 inches; and that the combined length 
jand girth of an express shipment should 
not exceed 106 inches. 

Air transport operators now flying an 
|air express service under contracts with 
|the Railway Express Agency (Inc.) in- 
| clude: Boeing Air Transport (Inc.), Clif- 
|ford Ball, Continental Air Lines, Embry- 

Riddle Co., National Transport Co. (Inc.), 
| Northwest Airways (Inc.), Pacific Air 
| Transport, Robertson Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Thompson Aeronautical Corporation 
|and Western Air Express (Inc.). 
|Many Cities Connected 

|By Direct Air Lines 

| While America’s air express service is 
|now being operated only over certain | 
| designated airways, with scheduled stops 
j}at some 82 cities, it is available to all 
| shippers who find that time can be saved 
}qr particular interests served by using | 
| air transport for all or part of the travel 
of their shipments. Direct air express 
service today is available between 
Boston and New York and _ between 
New York, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and intermediate airports, | 
|making possible late next afternoon de- 
‘livery from New York to Pacific coast 
|points. It is also available between 
| Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, De- 
| troit, St. Louis, Tulsa, Dallas, Minneap- 
| olis, St. Paul, Lincoln, Pueblo and inter- 
mediate airports; between Los Angeles, 
|San Francisco, Seattle and intermediate 
| points, and between Los Angeles, Albu- 
querque, Wichita, Kansas City and inter- 
| mediate points, 

| Within the past few months the Co- 
lonial Airways System announced an ex- 
|press service between New York and 








\ 





| Boston whereby, for a flat fee of $5 per 
| package, Western Union messangers pick 
up and deliver the packages while Co- 
| lonial representatives take charge of the 
| transportation by plane—the only condi- 
| tions imposed being that the package be 
| wrapped securely and weigh not more 
|than five pounds. In other words, if 
}you live in New York you will simply 
ring for a Western Union messenger boy 
{and hand him your package. Just four 
hours later it will be delivered to the 
home or office of the addressee in Bos- 
|ton. Similar arrangements for pickup 
‘and delivery whereby a flat rate is made 


Advocates Testify 
At Closing Hearin g 
On Bus Regulation 


Exemption of Trucks Sug- 
gested to House Commit- 
tee on Foreign and Inter- 
state Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
that the public interest is adversely af- 
fected by existing rates. 

His organization was willing however, 
he said, to accept the judgment of those 
who propose such regulations, at least 
until they are given a fair trial. 

Mr. Wakelee said that interstate bus 
regulation is favored by the public and 
that there is little opposition. At the 
hearing Jan. 8 Day Baker, of Boston, and 
George H. Pride, of New York, he said, 
did not directly oppose bus regulation, as 
they were interested in motor trucks 
rather than in buses. 

Mr. Wakelee insisted that the States do 
not have adequate power to regulate the , 
interstate operation of buses, or to re- 
quire protection for interstate passen- 
gers. In response to a question, the wit- 
ness said he thought railroads should be 
permitted to operate buses paralleling 
their own lines if the buses were obliged 
to comply with the same laws as were 
applied to other operators. 

_ The witness said there was nothing 
in the bill which would encourage mon- 
opolies, and that the present tendency, 
regardless of the bill, is toward larger 
operating companies. He said he thought 
the bus business would grow better and 
more logically under Government regu- 
lation, Present conditions are unstable, 
he said. 

Mr. Wakelee did not agree with a 
suggestion dy Representative Hoch 
(Rep.), of Marion, Kans., that the joint 
board created by the bill would be un- 
wieldy because of the number of States 
which would be represented. The wit- 
ness said he could think of no simpler 
machinery than that set up in the bill. 
_ Mr. McDonald said he did not believe 
it would be necessary to go into the 
question of valuation in fixing most of 
the rates for interstate bus operation. 
While the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is charged with the work of valuing 
the railroads, he said, it has fixed rates 
for years without definitely determining 
the value of the rail lines. 

Representative Garber (Rep.), of Enid, 
Okla., referred to the fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission could regu- 
late intrastate rail rates when they be-. 
came a burden on interstate rates, and 
asked if the same situation would not 
develop with respect to buses. Mr. Mc- 
Donald said “it might, but would not 
necessarily.” 


Mr. Benton said he dissented from the 


| proposition that the Commission would 


have power to regulate intrastate rates. 
He said he conceived it to be the Com- 
mission’s prerogative to aid in preserving 
to the State commissions there regula- 


tory powers. 

_ Mr. Bowen, pointing to the need for 
interstate regulation, cited bus linés ac- 
tually carrying intrastate passéngérs, 
but which ran their vehicles over nearby 
State lines as a subterfuge for interstate 
operation. In a number of cases, he said, 
these lines were operating under injunc- 
tions issued by Federal courts. Some- 
times, he declared, these lines actually 
did not run buses into another State, as 
set forth in their schedules, but merely 
claimed to be interstate operators to 


| escape regulation by State bodies. 
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| between cities will, undoubtedly, be ef- 
| fected by air-express operators through- 


out America. 

Three years ago ‘scheduled flying op- 
erations in the United States amounted 
to only 4,000,000 miles during the’ en- 
tire year. During the first six months 
in 1929, 45 air-transport companies flew 
planes of various types a total of 8,- 
000,000 miles, which shows an increase of 
300 per cent. If the development of aero- 
nautics continues at its present pace, the 
total miles flown during 1929 will exceed 
the aggregate of the three previous years 
combined. Airways already in operation 
in the United States total 30,000 miles, of 
which 10,000 miles are illuminated for 
night flying. Our transport planes are 
now flying approximately 75,000 miles 
per day—or the equivalent of 90 trips 
entirely around the world every month. in 
the year. 

The foundation is well laid for a thor- 
oughly organized, nation-wide air-express 
service; and its further development in 
the immediate future is inevitable. 
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Public Lands 
thority of President to Control Sale 


_ Of Indian Homestead Lands Is Sustained 


notn a 


’ Court of the United 
the President has 
authority given by 

to extend the trust 

restrictions on alienation 

is, taken out by Indian wards 
homestead laws. 

It was further held that when Con- 
gress passed the statute igen. that 
' the President might, in the exercise of 
__ his discretion, extend the trust period as 
to the land of any “Indian allottee” that 
it intended to include within the term 
“allottee” an Indian homesteader. 

The extension of such a trust period 
both as to Indian allotment lands and 
as to Indian homestead lands was there- 
fore held to be valid as to the latter, 
there having been no question raised in 
the case as to such — with respect to 
Indian allotment lands. 

statute of 1884, the opinion states, 
extended to Indian wards the privileges 
enjoyed by citizens under the homestead 
laws, but provided that the patents 
issued should be held in trust by the 
United States for 25 years, at the expira- 
tion of which time the United States 
would convey the land free of the trust 
and the restrictions on alienation. 

This statute, the court held, was 

in the exercise of the guardian- 
ship of the United States over its Indian 
wards. If Congress later saw fit to ex- 
tend the trust period, it h@d that power, 
the opinion states, and Congress was 
held to have exercised that power. 


UNITED STATES OF. AMERICA 
Vv. 


Kitty JACKSON ET AL. | 


Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 57. 

On certificate from the Circuit Court of | 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. ; 
Serna W. RIcHARDSON, Assistant Attor- 

ney General (CHARLES E. HUGHES JR., 

Solicitor General, and PEpro Capo Rop- 

RIGUEZ on the brief), for the United 

States. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 6, 1980 | 

In accordance with the provisions of | 
the act of Congress of July 4, 1884 (c. 
180, sec. 1, 23 Stat. 76, 96; 43 U. S. C. 
190), the United States, on Dec. 11, 1891, 
issued to Jack Williams, an Indian, a 
trust patent on certain lands. The pat-| 
ent recited that the United States would | 
hold the lands in trust for the sole use 
and benefit of Williams, or, in case of his 
decease, of his widow and heirs, for a 
period of 25 years from the date thereof, 
and at the expiration of such time the 
United States would convey the land to 
Williams, or his widow or heirs, in fee 
and free of the trust or any incumbrance 
whatever. 

Before the expiration of the 25-year 
trust period, Williams died, and his in- 
terest in the land passed to his widow 
and sole heir, Nellie Williams, an Indian 
woman. She held the land until Mar. 18, 
1921—more than four years after the 
trust period, by its terms, would have 
expired, and then deeded it to Jack Jack- 
son, also an Indian. In the succeeding | 
year—Oct. 10, 1922—she died leaving a 
will by which the same property was de- 
vised to Bob Roberts, a tribal Indian. | 

The deed to Jackson was recorded Nov. | 
3, 1922; but the Secretary of the In-| 
terior has never approved it. 

Nellie Williams’ will, and the devise | 
to Roberts therein contained, were ap-| 

roved by the Secretary of the Interior, | 

ec. 1, 1923. | 


Government Contends 


Deed of Land Was Void 

This is a suit by the United States 
against the heirs of Jack Jackson. It is| 
brought on behalf of Bob Roberts, and | 
its purpose is to quiet title in him to| 








strictions on alienation in patents issued 
under the Indian homestead act of July 
4, 18842 (43 U. S. C. A. see. 190).” 
Mr. Chief Justice Tart, after stating 
case as above, delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

The statute under which the Indian, 
Jack Williams, secured his trust patent 
to the land here involved was that of 
July 4, 1884 (c. 180, 23 Stat. 96), the 
pertinent part of section 1 of which is 
printed in footnote’. Its purpose and 
effect were to extend to the Indian wards 
of the United States, subject, however, 
to the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the privileges then enjoyed by 
citizens of the United States under the 
Federal homestead laws. It was pro- 
vided that patents issued to Indians for 
homestead lands under the act should, | 
however, recite that the United States | 
holds the land in trust for the sole use 
and benefit of the Indian for a period 
of 25 years, and that at the expiration 
of such sap: the United States would 
convey the same by final patent to the 
Indian or his widow and heirs in fee and 
discharged of the trust. The trust pat- 
ent here issued to Williams conformed 
to these requirements of the law. 

(1) “That such Indians as may now be 
located on public lands, or as may, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 


| 
! 


+ 
iC rs’ Within dent in his discretion to continue re- Limit of Guardian 


Status Is Involved 


No Vested Rights Affected by 
Increasing Period of 
Supervision 


upon Seaples v. Card, 246 Fed. 501. In 
that case a homestead patent was issued 
to a nontribal Indian under the act of 
July 4, 1884, and, as required by that act, 
the patent declared—as does the one 
here—that the United States held the 
title in trust for the Indian for a period 
of 25 years, and would then issue him or 
his heirs a patent in fee. Before the ex- 
piration of this trust period the land de- 
partment, assuming to act either under 
the allotment act of 1887, or the act of 
May 8, 1906 (c. 2348, 34 Stat. 182) | 
amendatory thereof, cancelled the orig-'! 
inal trust patent and issued a new patent | 
giving the Indian title in fee simple. The 
act of May 8, 1906, provided that the | 
Secretary of the Interior might, in his 
discretion, whenever he should be satis- 
fied that any “Indian allottee” was com- 
petent and capable of managing his or 
her affairs, cause to be issued to such 
allottee a patent in fee simple, and the 
district court held in tha case that this 


rior, or otherwise, hereafter, so locate may * 

avail themselves of the provisions of the | Statute aore se authority to the Secre- 
homestead laws as fully and to the same | ‘tary to cancel the patent issued to Sea- 
extent as may now be done by citizens of | ples under the 1884 act, which extended | 
the United States; * * * but no fees or com-|the benefit of the homestead laws to the 
missions shall be charged on account of| Indians, but that the 1906 act applied 
said entries or proofs. All patents therefor | only to “Indian allottees.” 


shall be of the legal effect, and declare “ ae 
lthat the United States does and will hold| , Lmto the correctness of this decision we | 


the land thus entered for the period of 25| do not inquire. It is not, however, con- 
years, in trust for the sole use and benefit | trolling here, since it turned upon the in- 


| in the act of June 21, 1906, which trans- 


;ment over its wards. 


of the Indian by whom such entry shall 
have been made, or, in case of his decease, 
of his widow and heirs according to the | 
laws of the State or Territory where such 
land is located, and that at the expiration 
of said period the United States will conyey | 
the same by patent to said Indian, or ‘his | 
widow and heirs as aforesaid, in fee, dis- | 
charged of said trust and free of all charge | 
or incumbrance whatsoever.” | 

The first question certified to us by} 
the circuit court of appeals is whether, 
after an Indian had acquired a trust pat- 
ent under the provisions of this statute, 
power remained in the Congress to ex- 
tend, or to provide that the Executive, in 
his discretion, might extend, before its 
expiration and before there had come to 
be issued to the Indian a patent in fee, 
the period of the trust with its resulting | 
restrictions on alienation. We do not} 
think that our decisions leave any doubt | 
not only that it is within the power but | 
that it is the duty of the Congress, where 
it finds conditions which warrant it, so 
to do. We have had frequent occasion to 
point out the duty of the United States | 
to protect its wards, the Indians, and the 
consequent broad extent of its power over 
them and their affairs. United States v. 
Kagama, 118 U. S. 375, 384; United 
States v. Nice, 241 U. S. 591, 597. There 
is nothing in the act of 1884 which indi- 
cates any disposition on the part of the 
United States to dispossess itself of its 
powers and duties as guardian, or so to 
change the status of its wards as to 
leave them no longer subject to mani- 
festations of its protection. On the con- 
trary the provisions of the act leave no 
doubt that it is an act done by the United 
States in its capacity as guardian, and 
that the rights conferred by the act upon 
the Indians were so conferred principally 
because they were wards of the Govern- 
ment. This is shown by the provisions 
exempting Indians from the payment of 
the usual fees, and by the provision re- 
specting the form of the trust patent, 
and the restrictions on alienation. 


No Vested Rights Attach 
Until Final Patent 
This being so, we fail to find anything 


cends the valid powers of the Govern- 
Passing, for the 
moment, the question whether the act 
of 1906 was intended to apply to Indian 
homesteaders claiming under the act of 
1884, and assuming for the purposes of 
“allottee” 


| quired. 


terpretation of the act of May 8, 1906, 
and did not involve any question concern- 
ing proper construction of the act of 
June 21 of that year, which is presently 
involved. 


Two Classes Inter preted 
To Be on Same Footing 


Our inquiry is whether Congress in- | 
tende? to include within the meaning 
of the word “allottees” as used in the 
latter act, Indian wards of the United 
States holding homestead lands by virtue 
of the act of 1884. It is argued that 
Congress did so intend, but that the 
legislators used only the term “allottee” | 
and did not add “or Indian home- 
steader” because, while such addition | 
would have prevented the question 
here involved from arising, it would 
have adaed further confusion for the 
reason that the language is too broad 
and would include as well as tribal In- 
dians claiming as wards of the United 
States under the act of 1884, Indians 
claiming as citizens—not as _ Indian 
wards~ under the general homestead 
laws. The purpose of the language used 
is therefore not so plainly apparent as 
to preclude resort to judicial interpreta- 
tion. On the contrary, if effect is to be 
given to the true intent of the Congress, 
we must avail ourselves of sources of 
inforn.ation other than the language of 
the act in order to aid us in the dis- 
closuce of that intention. There is here 
no lack of familiar and approved sources 
from which light upon the proper con- 
struciion of this statute may be obtained. 

It is a familiar rule of statutory con- 
struction that great weight is properly 
to be given to the construction. consist- 
ently given to a statute by the execu- 
tive department charged with its ad- 
ministration. United States v. Cerecedo 
Hermaros y Compania, 209 U. S. 337; 
Robertscn v. Downing, 127 U. S: 607; 
United States v. Healey, 160 U. S. 136; 
and su¢n construction is not to be over- 
turned unless clearly wrong, or unless 
a different construction is plainly re- 
u United States v. Johnston, 124 
U.S. 236, 253; Hawley v. Diller, 187 U. 
S. 476, 488. pplying this rule, we find 
from the casé of Toss Weaxta, 47 L. D. 
574, that it has long been the settled 
ruling cf the Department of the In- 
terior, both under the very statutes here 
involved and under other statutes en- 
acted by Congress with similar pur- 
pose anc pursuant to its general plan 


Homesteads 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Stahdard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 
Constitutional Law—Due Process—Judicial Remedies and Proceedings—No- 
tice—Validity of Law Permitting Seizure of Property of Absconding Has- 

band or Father—Sections 921-925. New York Code Criminal Procedure— 

Sections 921, 922, 928, 924, 925, New York Code of Criminal Procedure, 
providing, among other things, that the commissioner of public welfare: may 
apply to two magistrates for a warrant to seize the property of an abscond- 
ing husband or father leaving wife or child Jikely to become public charges, 
that upon due proof of the facts, the warrant may be issued, and the prop- 
erty seized, that the county court, upon its return, may confirm or dis- 
charge the warrant and seizure, and that if the party against whom the 
warrant has issued shall return and support the spouse or children so aban- 
doned, or give satisf: security, the warrant shall be discharged and 
the property restored, which sections are construed to permit the person 
against whom the warrant is issued to nullify any adjudication made in his 
absence “if there is lacking the jurisdictional relation which is the basis of 
his duty,” held to be valid because of the origin and antiquity of the pro- 
cedure defined by the provisions, and not subject to attack as denying due 
process because of failure to provide for notice, either actual or construc- 
tive, to the absconder.—Corn Exchange Bank v. Coler. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)— 
IV U. S. Daily, 3068, Jan. 10, 1930. 


Indians—-Lans—Homestead Lands—Restrictions on Alienation—Continuation 
of Trust Period—Authority to Extend by Executive Orders— 


The trust period and the restriction of alienation in an Indian homestead 
patent issued under the act of July 4, 1884 (43 U. S. C., Sec. 190), extending 
to Indian wards of the United States, subject to the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the privileges enjoyed by citizens under the somestead 
laws, but providing that the United States holds the land in trust for a 
period of 25.years and that the United States would at the expiration of such 
period convey the same discharged of the trust, may validly be extended by 
orders of the President, in his discretion, under the authority of an act of 
Congress, since the statute was enacted by the United States in its capacity 
of guardian of its Indian wards and left them subject to its protection, and 
does not involve any question of an attempt to destroy vested rights where 
the power of extending the trust period is exercised before the issuance of 
patent.—United States v. Jackson et al. (Sup. Ct. U. §.)—IV U. S. Daily, 
3068, Jan. 10, 1930. 


Indians—Lands Homestead Landse—Restrictions on Alienation—Continuation 
of Trust Period—Authority of Executive to Extend—Grant of Power by Con- 
gress— 

The act of June 21, 1906 (25 U.S. C., See. 391), providing that “prior to 
the expiration of the trust period of any Indian allottee to whom a trust or 
other patent containing restrictions upon alienation has been or shall be 
issued * * * he President~may, in his discretion, continue such restric- 
tions * * *,” authorized the President, in his discretion, despite the use or 
the word “allottee,” to continue the restrictions on alienation in patents 
issued under the Indian homestead act of July 4, 1884 (43 U. S. C., Sec. 190), 
Indian wards holding homestead lands as well as Indians holding allotment 
Congress having intended to include within the meaning of the word “allottee” 
lands.—United States v. Jackson et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—IV U. S. Daily, 
$068, Jan. 10, 1930, 


Indians—Lands—Homestead and Allotment Lands—Rulings with Respect 
to by Department of Interior— : 

It has long been the settled ruling of the Department of the Interior under 
statutes enacted by Congress pursuant to its general plan with respec to 
Indian alloments and homesteads that Indian allotments and Indian home- 
steads are in all essential respects upon the same footing, and that each is 
equally within the purview of a statute in which the Congress may use only 
he terms “allottee” and “allotment.”—United States v. Jackson et al. (Sup. 
Ct. U. S.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3068, Jan. 10, 1930. 


Indians—Lands—Homestead and Allotment Lands—Acquiescence by Con- 
gress in Rulings of Department of Interior— ; 

The silence of Congress in the face of the long-continued practice of the 
Department of the Interior in construing statutes which refer only to Indian 
“allottees” or Indian “allotments” as applicable also to Indian wards claim- 
ing under the homestead laws must be considered as equivalent to consent 
to continue the practice until such construction is revoked by some_subse- 
quent action by Congress.—United States v. Jackson et.al. (Sup. Ct. U. S)— 
IV U. S. Daily, 3068, Jan. 10, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Aggregation— ; : 

A process which accomplishes three old results which do not aid each 
other in producing any new and useful result is for a mere aggregation and 
is not patentable—Jones-McLaughlin, Inc. v. Amerada. Petroleum Corp. 
(D. C., W. D. Okla.)—IV U.S. Daily, 3069, Jan. 10, 1930. 


Patents—Pumping Oil Wells Invalid— : ; : s 

Patent 1102152 to Jones for Process for Pumping Oil Wells invalid as an- 
ticipated and aggregation —Jones-McLaughlin, Inc..v. Amerada Petroleum 
Corp. (D. C., w D. Okla.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3069, Jan. 10, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity—-Words and Symbols— _ ai 

“Arch lever” larger at ends and smallest at middle and within ellipitical 
lines as used on leather shoes is deceptively similar to “Cantilever” some- 
times with representation of arch of bridge as used on leather shoes, al- 
though “Arch” has been included in a number of prior ey oa. Dally, 
lever Corp., etc. v. William Lane, Inc., ete. -(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 
3069, Jan. 10, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Evidence—Judicial Notice— 
Where, in cancellation proceedings, registrant files no answer but moves 
to dismiss and on appeal invites attention to registrations of others, judicia) 
notice may be taken of the fact that the marks were registered but not 
that they are actually in use or have not been abandoned.—Cantilever Corp., 
ete. v. William Lane, Inc., etc. (Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3069, Jan. 10, 
1930. 
Trade Marks—Pleading and Practice in Patent Office— 


Where respondent files no answer, the facts pleaded in petition for can- 
cellation must be accepted as true on appeal from judgment sustaining peti- 


the lands in question. The position of | question No, 1, that the word ( 
the United States is that, while it is true| Was intended to include such Indians, 
that the deed to Jackson was made after | We find that, the act provides: 
the original 25-year trust period, with; “That prior to the expiration of the 
its attendant restrictions on alienation! trust period of any Indian allottee to 
had, by the terms of the trust patent, | whom a trust or other patent containing 
expired, it further appears that the re-| restrictions upon alienation has been or 
strictions on the alienation of this land | shall be issued under any law or treaty 
by Williams or his heirs has been con-| the President may in his discretion con- 
tinued in force and extended by a series | tinue such restrictions on alienation for 
of one-year executive orders from 1916 | such period as he may deem best. * * *” 
to 1919, and by a further 25-year execu-} This does not involve any question of 
tive order issued in 1920. The executive | an attempt to destroy vested rights. The 
orders in question were, it is urged, au-| power of the United States, delegated by 
thorized by the act of Congress of June|the act to the President, is to be ex- 
21, 1906 (c. 3504, 34 Stat. 325, 326). jercised prior to the issuance of final 
The United States therefore argued | patent, It has been held that until final 
that the deed to Jackson, having been | patent be issued no vested right is ob- 
made while there was a restriction on | tained by the Indian which would support 
alienation, and not having been approved | a constitutional objection to the enlarge- 
fy Oe Secretary of the Interior, was ment of the period of the restriction. 
one. : See United States v. Allen, 179 Fed. 13, 
The district court (27 F. (24) 751)| 99° 93; United States v. Hemmer,” 196 
held that the act of June 21, 1906, did not! Reg. 790 7 . 
authorize the President to continue the; What has here occurred is that the 
restrictions on alienation contained = the | United States has conferred a privilege 
patent issued to Williams. The purpose | upon its wards—as such—and has sur- 
of the 1906 act, said the district court, | pounded its final acquisition with restrie- 
was to permit the continuation of restric-| tions calculated to secure the advantage 
tions in patents issued to Indian allot-| of the privilege to those intended to be 
tees, that is, to Indians who received pat- |benefited. Finding that the restrictions 
ents under the general allotment act of| authorized at the time of the extension 
em 8, 1987, which created the Indian al-| of the privilege will not, in all eases, 
lotment system, or under any of its sub-| he long continued enough to secure this 
sequent amendments; but that the 1906! pegnit Congress has authorized the Ex- 
act did not purport to give the President| ecutive, in his discretion, t 
a like power with respect to Indians who! the restrictions ‘for ; 


with respect to Indian allotments and 
homesteads, that Indian allotments and 
Indian homesteads are in all essential 





to continue | 


received their patents under the act of | 
July 4, 1884, which conferred homestead | 
entry rights upon Indians. 

The court therefore held that the re-| 
strictions on the alienation of this land | 
had expired at the time Williams’ widow 
deeded it to Jackson; that there was no 
statute expressly extending the restric- | 
tions, and no statute authorizing the | 
President so to do; that the deed to Jack- | 
son conformed to the law of the Staic| 
where it was executed, and it was valid. | 

The United States appealed to the Cir- | 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- | 
cuit. The judges of that court, being in | 
_ doubt, have certified to us, conformably | 
to section 239 of the Judicial Code, as | 
pended by the act of Feb. 13, 1925 (c. 
229, 43 Stat. 986, 938), the two following | 
questions of law concerning which our | 
' imstruction is desired for the proper de- | 
' cision of the cause: 

; “1. Could the trust period and the re- | 
striction of alienation in an Indian home- 
stead patent issued under the act of July) 
| 4, 1884, (43 U. 8. C. A. sec. 190), be ex- | 
' tended by executive orders? 

bi . the act of June 21, 1906 (25; 
/W. S.C. A. sec. 391) authorize the Presi- | 


such period as he 
may deem best. That this is within 
the constitutional power of Congress 
must be considered as concluded by our 
decisions in Tiger v. Western Invest- 
ment Company, 221 U. S. 286; Heckman 
v. United States, 224 U. S. 418; and 
Brader v. James, 246 U. S. 88. 

The first question must be answered 
in the affirmative. 


Authority Relied Upon by 
Lower Court Not Controlling 


But it is suggested, and the district 
court has held, that since the language 
of the act of June 21, 1906, refers only 
to Indian allottees, it cannot be consid- 
ered as authorizing the President to con- 
tinue restrictions on alienation in patents 
issued to Indian homesteaders under the 
act of July 4, 1884. In ruling that the 
1906 act did not apply to the trust patent 
issued to Williams, since he was not an 
allottee, but an Indian homesteader, 
claiming by virtue of the 1884 act which 
extended the benefits of the homestead 


respects upon the same footing, and that 
each 1s equally within the purview of a 
statuie in which the Congress may use 
only the terms “allottee” and “allot- 
ment.” 


Extension of Trust Periods 
Applies to Homesteads 


The case of Toss Weaxta, supra, was | 
in all essential respects identical with 
this case, and it involved the same ques- 
tion of law under the same two statutes. 
Weaxta had received a trust patent un- 
der the act of 1884, and, at the expira- 
tion of the 25-year trust period, he ap- 
plied to the Commissioner vf the Gen- 
eral Land Office to issue to him a patent 
in fee covering his homestead. The Com- 
missioner denied the application on the 
ground that the trust period had been, 
by order of the President, extended, 
| pursuant to the power given the Presi- 
dent by the act of June 21, 1906. 
Weaxta appealed to the Secretary of the 
Interior, claiming that an Indian home- 
stead, such as he held, was not an In- 
dian allotment, and that the act June 21, 
1906, by its terms limits the authority 
to extend the trust periods to “Indian 
allotments only.” The First Assistant 
Secretary, in affirming the decision of 
the Commissioner, found: 

“The Department ali along has con-| 
sidered Indian homesteads and Indian 
allotments upon the public lands as 
being upon practically the same footing, 
and Congress has recognized the simi- 
larity.” 

He concluded, from a review of laws 
pari materia, the condition and standing 
of the Indians, and the obligations of 
the Government, that both Indian home- 
steads and Indian allotments must be 
| considered as included within the mean- 
‘ing of the act of June 21, 1906, 

In the case of Jim Crow, 32 L. D. 
657, 659, the question was whether 
lands inherited from a deceased Indian 
homesteader came within the provisions 
of the act of May 27,1902 (32 Stat. 245, 





| Interior (32 L. D. p. 659). 





275), which act, by its terms, authorized 
the sale and conveyance of inherited | 
Indian lands by the heirs of a deceased | 
allottee. The Assistant Attorney Gen-! 
eral held that the act applied to the 
heirs of all Indian claimants for portions | 
of the public lands, to whom a trust or 
other patent containing restrictions upon 
| alienation had been issued, regardless | 


| laws to the Indians, and not under the| of whether the claim of the Indian was | 


| characterized as allotments. 


tion after overruling motion to dismiss——Cantilever Corp., ete. v. William 
Lane, Inc., etc. (Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3069, Jan. 10, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Practice in Patent Office— j 
Where motion to dismiss does not raise objection to certain allegations 
of petition ta cancel as being based on information and belief, and no such 
objection is raised below, it cannot be raised on appeal; query, whether ob- 
jection in brief below on motion permits raising objection. on appeal.— 


Cantilever Corp., etc. v. William Lane, Inc., etc. 


Daily, 3069, Jan. 10, 1930. 


(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity—Words and Symbols— _ 

“Arch lever tarsal-support” with outline of sole of shoe, outline of sole 
of shoe and “tarsal-support” being disclaimed, used on shoes is deceptively 
similar to “Cantilever” sometimes with representation i” bridge arch.— 


Cantilever Corp., etc. v. Delbon. 
10, 1930. 


allotment laws. This ruling was ap- 
proved by the Acting Secretary of the 
In that 
ruling the similarity of the claims of 
Indians arising out of rights conferred 
upon them by the general allotment 
act and by the act of 1884 which gave 
them homestead entry rights, was 
pointed out. 


Ruling Shows Department 


Treats Classes Alike 


It was there said: 

The general allotment act, so far as it 
affects public lands, and the preceding In- 
dian homestead provisions, are so clearly 


| connected that they should be construed in 


pari materia as relating to the same sub- 
ject matter. The later allotment act but 
carries forward the policy of the former 
enactments to give Indians a right to secure 
homes upon the public domain. 

Congress has recognized that allotment 
claims are of the same nature as home- 
stead rights. A fund has been provided 
for assisting Indian homesteaders and car- 
ried upon the books of the Treasu De- 
partment under the title “Homesteads for 
Indians,” and by the act of Mar. 3, 1891 
(26 Stat. 989, 1007), the Secretary of the 
Intefior was authorized and directed to ap- 
ply the balance of this fund for the em- 
ployment of allotting agents “to assist In- 
dians desiring to take homesteads under 
section 4,” of the act of Feb. 8, 1887. 

Here Congress characterized claims under 
the allotment act as homesteads. Claims 
under the various laws relating to Indian 
homesteads may with equal propriety be 
In fact the 
terms mean ‘substantially the same thing 
so far as the laws in which they are found 
affect the public lands and so far as the 
interests of the Indian claimant are con- 
cerned. 

This Department—has considered 
homesteads upon practically the same foot- 
ing as Indian allotments upon the public 
lands. It is held that the Government is 


Indian 


general allotment act of 1887 or any of| initiated under what are known as In-| bound to protect the rights of the Indian 
its amendments, the district court relied|dian homestead laws or under Indian | homesteader during the trust period, that this legislation, all of which is directed 


(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. 





aily, 3969, Jan. 


no preference right of entry is obtained by 
contest against an Indian homestead and a 
relinquishment of ‘an Indian homestead 
entry does not become effective until ap- 
proved by this Department. (Doe Jim, 82 
L. D. 291.) These rules apply also to In- 
dian allotments, The control, jurisdiction, 
and obligations of the Department are the 
same in one case as in the other. 

The objects of the law relating to Indian 
homesteads are the same as those relating 
to Indian allotments on the public lands, 
the status of the Indian claimant is the 
same under hoth classes of laws, the duties 
and obligations. of the Government are the 
same, Both the legislative and executive 
branches of the Governmegt have recog- 
nized these similarities of purpose in the 
laws, standing of claimants thereunder, and 
obligations of the Government. 


Practice Established 


By Continued Usage 

The ruling of the Department of the 
Interior has been to the same effect 
under the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
855), It was held that that act empow- 
ered the Secretary to determine the heirs 
of an Indian to whom a homestead trust 
patent had been issued under the act of 
1884, when the Indian dies before the 
expiration of the trust, notwithstanding 
that the act provides only “that when 


any Indian to whom an allotment of | 


land has been made, or may hereafter be 
made, dies before the expiration of the 
trust period,” the Secretary may de- 
termine his heirs, Toss Weaxta, 47 L. D. 
at, 577. 

e find that the Indian homestead 
act of July 4, 1884, and the general 


allotment act of Feb. 8, 1887, with its | 


various amendments, constitute part .of 
a single system evidencing a continuous 
purpose on the part of the Congress. 
The statutes are in pari materia, and 
must be so construed, It cannot be 
supposed that Congress, in any part of 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Bein 
PustisHep WitnHout COMMENT BY THe UNrTED STATES DalLy 


Naturalization 


Law for Use of Property of Absconder 
|To Support Dependents Held to Be Valid 


Seizure of Bank Deposits Permitted by Supreme Court 
Though No Notice Is Given Qwner 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that sections 921 to 
925 of the New York Code of Criminal 
Procedure, authorizing the seizure of 
property of an absconding husband or 
father leaving wife. or child likely to 
become public charges and the applica- 
tion of the property or its proceeds ‘to 
the support of the dependents, ‘is valid, 
despite of the fact that it does not pro- 
vide for notice of the proceedings by 
which the property is seized, either 
actual or constructive, to the absconder. 

The censtitutionality of the provisions 
was raised by a bank in a suit involving 
the scizure of a deposit in the bank of 
a man who had abandoned his wife and 
children, The fact that the bank under | 
| some remote possibility might be called | 
upon to pay a second time was held not} 
to be decisive since when it voluntarily | 
contracted with the depositor it knew 
and eccepted the consequent respon- 
sibility 

The rrovisions, attacked as denying 
due process of law in violation of the 
State and Federal constitutions, were 
upheld hy the court because of their 
origin and antiquity. The opinion of 
Mr. Justice McReynolds states that the 
procedure/ had its origin in an act of 
the English parliament in 1718, and 
was enacted in substantially the same 
form it now exists by the New York 
Colonial Legislature in 1773. 


THE CorN EXCHANGE BANK 
v. 

Birp S. CoLer, COMMISSIONER OF PusLic | 
WELFARE OF THE CITY oF NEW YORK. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

No. 36, | 

Appeal from the Court of Appeals of the | 
State of New York. 

Spotswoop D. Bowers, for appellant; J. 
JOSEPH LILLY (ARTHUR J. W. HILLY 
and MartTIN H. Murpy on the briefs), 
for appellee. 

Jan. 6, 1930 
Opinion of the Court 

Mr. Justice MCREYNOLDs delivered the | 
opinion of the court. 

The commissioner of public welfare 
complained to the domestic relations 
court that while residing with them in 
New York City Raffaele De Stefano 
abandoned his wife and infant child and 
absconded from the State, leaving them 
without means and likely, unless re- 
lieved, to become public charges. Upon 
the wife’s supporting affidavit two magis- 
trates of the court issued a warrant} 
authorizing seizure of all the absconding | 
husband’s right, title and interest in his 
deposit with appellant bank and make | 
return to the county court. 

After service and demand the bank | 
refused to pay. Thereupon, the commis- 
sioner by complaint in the city comet | 
sought to reduce the fund to his posses- | 
sion. The bank moved for judgment upon 
the ground that the statute—basis of 
the warrant—failed to provide for notice, 
either actual or constructive, to the ab- 
sconder, and could not be enforced with- 
out denying the due process of law 
guaranteed by both State and Federal 
constitutions. It prevailed in the city 
court. The appellate term reversed that 
action and directed judgment for the 
commissioner, and this was approved by 
the court of appeals. 


Seizure of Property 
Provided by Laws 


Sections 921, 922, 923, 924, 925, New 
York Code of Criminal Procedure, under 
which the original warrant issued, pro- 
vide in substance:—That the Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare may apply to 
two magistrates for a warrant to seize 
the property of an absconding, husband 
or father leaving wife or child likely to 
become charges on the public; that upon 
due proof of the facts, the warrant may 
be issued; that the officer receiving it 
may seize’ the property wherever found 
within his county; and shall be vested 
with all the rights and title thereto which 
the person absconding then had; that 
return of all proceedings under the war- 
rant shall be made to the next term of 
the county court; that thereupon that 
court, upon inquiring into the circum- 
stances of the case, may confirm or dis- 
charge the warrant and seizure; that in 
the event of confirmation the court shall 
from time to time direct what part of 
the property shall be sold, and how the 
proceeds shall be applied to the main- 
tenance of spouse or children; and on the 
other hand that if the party against 
whom the warrant has issued shall re- 
turn and support the spouse or children 
so abandoned, or give satisfactory secur- 
ity for such support, then the warrant 
shall be discharged, and the property re- 
stored. Fg tel 

The court of appeals ruled that juris- | 
diction of the magistrates to issue the 
warrant and of the eounty court to enter 
a ecnfirmatory judgment depend upon | 
existence of the relation sought to be| 
regulated; that “the victim of the seizure 
may “nullify the whole proceeding, in- 
cluding any adjudication attempted in 
his absence, if there is lacking the juris- 
dictiongl relation which is the basis of 
his duty.” Thus limited, it upheld the 
enactment as a proper regulation of fam- 
ily relation ad affirmed the judgment 
in the commissioner’s favor for the 
amount claimed in his complaint. _ 

The challenged procedure is an ancient | 


Om AS 


toward the benefit and protection of the 
Indians, .as such, intended to. exclude 
| from the beneficefit policy which each 
act evidences, an icdian claiming under 
the homestead .act, even though the 
| statute uses the term “allottee.” If there 
were any doubt on the question, the 
silence of Congress in the face of the 
long continued practice of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in construing stat- 
utes which refer only to Indian “allot- 
tees,” or Indian “allotments,” as applica- 
ble also to Indians claiming under the 
homestead laws; must be considered as 
“equivalent to consent t& continue the 
practice until the power was revoked 
by some subsequent action by Congress.” 
United States v. Midwest Oil Co., 236 
U. 8. 459, 481, 

Nothing herein contained must be 
| taken as intimating that the act of June 
21, 1906 has any application to the 
acquisition of homestead rights under 
the general homestead laws by persons 
of the Indian race who have acquired 
| or seek to acquire such rights as citizens 
|rather than as Indian wards of the 
United States. This distinction is pointed 
= in case of Frank Bergeron, 30 L, D. | 
Both questions answered, “Yes.” 











| ternal 


one. In 1718 the parliament of England 
enacted a statute reciting a like ill and 
prescribing like remedy. The New York 
Colonial Legislature passed’ a substan- 
tially similar law in 1773; the State leg- 
islature in 1784, and again in 1788, This 
passed into the revised laws of 1813: 
afterwards, broadened to subject choses 
in action to seizure, into thé revised 
Statutes of 1829. Without material 
change it has continued in effect, and 
has been enforced unquestioned until the 
present action. : 


Old Origin Considered 
In Adjudicating Validity 

In Ownbey v. Morgan, 256 U. S. 94,8 
112, we upheld certain rather ‘harsh 
legislation of the State of Delaware mogi- 
eled on the custom of London and datiay 
back to colonial days. Its validity, ,chal- 
lenge because of alleged conflict: with 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, was sustained because of 
the origin and antiquity of the provisions. 

However desirable it is that the old forms 
of procedure be improved with the prog- 
ress of time, it cannot rightly be said tht 
the Fourteenth Amendment furnishes a uni- 
versal and self-executing remedy. Its func- 
tion is negative, not affirmative, and it car- 
ries no mandate for particular measures of 
reform. For instance, it does not constrain 
the States to accept particular modern doc- 
trines of equity, or adopt a combined sys-: 
tem of law and equity procedur& or dis- 
pense with all necessity for form and 


| method in pleading, or give untrammelled 


liberty to make amendments, Neither does 
it, as we think, require a State to relieve 
the hardship of an ancient and familiar 
method of procedure by dispensing with the 
exaction of special security from an ap- 
pearing defendant in foreign attachment. 

Following the reason of that cause we 
think the statute here under considera- 
tion cannot be said to offend the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


That the appellant bank under some 
remote possibility may be called upon to 
pay & second time is true; but when vol- ~ 
untarily contracting with the depositor 
it knew this and accepted the consequent 
responsibility. Under the approved prac- 
tice there was abundant opportunity to 
make defense—to require proof of all 
essential facts. At all events, its posi- 
tion is not materially worse than that 
of a debtor who must pay one who holds 
letters testamentary issued upon proof 
of death, though in truth the creditor 
may be alive with power to repudiate 
the appointment. See Scott v. McNeal, 
154 U.S, 34. 


Judgment affirmed. 


Alien Denied Review 
Of Citizenship Case 


Denial of Petition Because of 


Absence Allowed to Stand 


The question whether a voluntary ab- 
sence of four and a half yéars from this 
country by a person seeking citizenship 
prevents issuance of a naturalization 
certificate, when such absence imme- 
diately preceded the date of application, 
will not be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a writ of 
certiorari in the case of Kolpachnikoff v. 
United States, No. 480, having been 
denied. 


The petition filed by the applicant 
pointed out that he was a subject of 
Russia when he came to this country 
in 1920, He entered the employ of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works ‘in 1921, the 
brief added, and on Nov. 20, 1923, was 
transferred to the foreign sales depart¢ 
ment of that company at Harbin, Man- 
churia, where he continued to serve until 
May 21, 1928, when he returned to the 
United States with his wife, an alien, 
whom he had married abroad in 1926. . 


The Government’s brief in opposition 
to the granting of the writ stated that 
he filed his application for naturaliza- 
tion on |June 18, 1928, and that during 
the five-year period immediately preced- 
ing the filing of the application he was 
voluntarily absent from the © United 
States approximately four years and six 
months. 


— The District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvana admitted the pe- 
titioner to citizenship, the brief coh- % 
tinued, but upon appeal the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit’ held 
that the petitioner had not complied 
with the provisions of the naturalization 
act of 1906 requiring the residence in 
this country of the applicant for five 
years immediately preceding his appli- 
cation. 


The petitioner argued that his inten- 
ton to return to this country was one 
of the ruling factors to be considered. 


Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


January 9 


Present: Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr, 
Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 
Justice Sanford and Mr. Justice Stone. 

John William Guider of Washington, 
D. C.; Henry M. Dowling of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Shelton Lisenby of Dothan, Ala.;¥ 
and Elmer B. Woods of Glassboro, N. J., 
were admitted to practice. 

No. 86. Carley & Hamilton, Inc., et al., 
appellants, v. Frank G. Snook, as Chief of 
the Division of Motor Vehicles, ete.; and 

No, 267. Geo. T, Cottingham and William 
C. Meginnes, doing business as oe Trans- 
fer Co., et al., appellants, v. Frank G. Snook, 
as Chief of Division of Motor Vehicles, etc. 
Submitted by Mr. W. R. Crawford and Mr. 
Edwin C, Ewing for the appellants and by 
Mr. U. S. Webb and Mr, William F. Cleary 
for the appellees in No; 86; by Mr. W,. R. 
Crawford and Mr. Henry G, Hotchkiss for 
the appellants in No. 267, No brief filed 
for the appellees in No, 267, 

No. 68. Jesse W. Clarke, Collector of In- 
Revenue, etc., petitioner, v. The 
Haberle Crystal Springs Brewing Company. 
Argued by Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Arthur A. Ballantine for the respondent: 

No. 71, Minerals Separation North Ameri- 
can Corporation, petitioner, v. Magma Cop- 
per Company. Argued by Mr. Henry D. 
Williams and Mr. William Houston Kenyon 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. William H. 
Davis for the respondent. 

Adjourned until Jan, 10 at 12 o'clock 
when the day call will be Nos, 78, 75, 77, 79, 
81, 87, 89, 92, 98, and 98. 
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State Court Decisions 


Compensation Act 


» 


< 


o 


* 


Applied to Partner 
Working as Employe 


Relationship of Joint Control 
Held Not to Extend to All 
Operations Necessary in 
Enterprise 


State of Washington: 

Olympia. 
The Supreme Court of Washington has 
held that where two persons are engaged 
in the furtherance of a project and each 
agrees to conduct different phases of its 
operations as an individual, one, sus- 
taining an injury ‘while in the actual em- 
loyment of the other in his part of the 
usiness, is entitled to the benefits of the 

State workmen’s compensation act. 


e court explained that the plaintiff 
had undertaken the purchase of a tract 
of timber with another for the purpose 
of cutting the timber and manufacturing 
it into ties for sale. The plaintiff was to 
conduct the saw mill, of which he was 
the owner, and to pay all expenses in- 
cident to its operation. The other pur- 
chaser was to handle the logging opera- 
tions in the same manner. The plaintiff, 
at the request of the other purchaser for 
a workman from the logging crew, him- 
self went to work in the mill and received 
a salary directly from the other pur- 
chaser for the work he did there. In the 
course of this employment he sustained 
the injury complained of and applied for 
compensation under the Washington 
workmen’s compensation act. 

The opinion of the court declared that | 
the contention of the department of 
labor and industries against the grant- | 
ing of any benefit was that the plaintiff 
and the other purchaser were partners. | 
On this point the court stated that, while 
a partnership existed, it did not extend to 
all the operations necessary to produce | 
the finished product for the market. 





\ 
CHARLES S. SWALLEY 


v. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES 
OF WASHINGTON. 
Supreme Court of Washington 
No. 21976. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 5, 1929 f 


BEALES, J.—This is an appeal taken by 
the department of labor aud industries 
of Washington from a judgment of the 
superior court to the effect that one 
Charles E. Swalley is entitled to claim 
certain benefits under the industrial in- 
surance act. 

The facts giving rise to the controversy 
are, briefly stated, as follows: Charles E. 
Swalley and one James L. Vale jointly 
purchased a tract of timber land, each 
contributing one-half of the initial pay- 
ment of $600, it being understood that 
the balance of the purchase price was 





to be paid as the timber on the land was 
cut and sold. The timber was suitable 
for ties and it was agreed betwen Messrs. 
Swalley and Vale that the former was to 
conduct the logging operations and that a 
small mill owned by the latter was to cut 
the logs into ties. A broker was to dis- 
pose of the product and after deducting 
certain marketing expenses and. paying 
the amount to be applied on the timber 
should divide the balance of the proceeds 
equally betwen Messrs. Swalley and Vale. 
Swalley, dut of his share, was to pay all 
expenses in connection with the logging 
operations and Vale, out of his share, 
was to pay all the operating expenses of 
the mill. Neither party was to be specif- 
ically repaid the sum originally advanced 
on account of the purchase of the timber. 
In the course of the operations it so 
happened that the mill crew was short 
one man and’ Vale requested Swalley to 
lend him one of his logging crew. In 
compliance with this request Swalley 
himself went to work in the mill and 
while so employed sustained certain in- 
juries for which he sought compensation 
under the industrial insurance act. His 
claim being disallowed by the department, 
Swalley appealed to the superior court, 
which reversed the order of the depart- 
ment and entered judgment in Mr. 
Swalley’s fayor, from which the depart- 
ment prosecutes this appeal. 
Notice Not Required 

Appellant contends that Messrs. Swal- 
ley and Vale were partners and that un- 
der sec. 7675, Rem. Comp. Stat. (as 
amended by sec. 1, ch. 120, laws of 1917), 
Mr, Swalley being, as a partner with 
Mr. Vale, himself the employer, cannot 
claim any benefit under this act, no 
notice having been given to the depart- 
ment, prior to the date of Mr. Swalley’s 
injury, of the fact that he was being 
carried upon the mill pay roll. 

That portion of sec. 7675 upon which 
appellant relies reads as follows: 

“Any individual employer or any mem- 
ber or officer of any corporate employer 
who shall be carried upon the pay roll at 
a salary or wage not less than the aver- 
age salary or wage named in such pay 
roll and who shall be injured, shall be en- 
titled to the benefit of this act as and 
under the same circumstances as and 
subject to the same obligations as a 
workman: Provided, that no such em- 
ployer or the beneficiaries or dependents 
of such employer shall be entitled to ben- 
efits under this act unless the director of 
labor and industries prior to the date of 
the injury has received notice in writ- 
ing of the fact that such employer is be- 
ing carried upon the pay roll prior to the 
date of the injury as the result of which 
claims for compensation are. made.” 

It being admitted that prior to Mr. 
Swalley’s injury no notice was given the 
department of the fact that he was car- 
ried upon the mill pay roll, appellant con- 
tends that the judgment of the trial court 
allowing Mr. Swalley the benefit of the 
act was erroneous. 

Appellant earnestly contends that 
Messrs. Swalley and Vale were partners. 
Conceding that. this is true, in so far as 
the ultimate division of the money re- 
ceived from the sale of the ties was con- 
cerned, this does) not require a holding 
that the two men were partners in all the 
operations which resulted in presenting 
the finished product for market. Mr. 
Swalley paid out of his share of the pro- 
ceeds all expenses of the logging opera- 
tions and Mr. Vale paid out of his share 
all the expenses of operating the mill. 
Mr. Swalley’s wages were, therefore, 
while he was working in the mill paid 
directly and solely by Mr. Vale. 

Worked As Employe 

This being true, in the work upon 
which he was then engaged Mr. Swalley 
was not an “employer” within the mean- 
ing of the section above quoted, but; on 
the contrary, was Mr. Yale’s employe. 
All wages paid to Mr. Swalley for work 
in the mill were paid by Mr. Vale. Mr. 
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_ Petroleum Industry 


Lack of Novel Result in Combination 
Of Old Elements Invalidates Patent 


Suit for 


Infringement Dismissed on Holding by Court That 


Claimant’s Device Was Mere Aggregation 


Guthrie, Okla.—The Jones patent, No. 
1102152, covering a process for pumping 
oil wells by gas lift of the oil, for sepa- 
ration of the gas from the oil, and fora 
separation of the gasoline vapors from 
the gas so employed, has been held to be 
invalid by District Judge Pollock, sitting 
in the District Court for the Western 
District of Oklahoma. 

The contention of the plaintiff, in its 
suit for infringement of the patent, that 
the steps so employed in the process con- 
stituted a combination which is patent- 
able was overruled by the court. It was 
admitted by the plaintiff that all of the 
elements were old and well known when 
first employed by the patentee, but it 
claimed the patent on the combination 
of the elements was valid. 

The court, however, held that the three 
old results’ accomplished by the process 
do not aid each other in producing any 
new and useful result, and therefore that 
the process was a mere aggregation and 
not patentable. 


JONES-MCLAUGHLIN, INC., 
v 


AMERADA PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
District Court, W. D. Oklahoma. 


Equity No. 870. 
Opinion of the Court 


Dec, 15, 1929 iS 

PoLLocK, District Judge.—This suit 1s 
brought by plaintiff for the purpose of 
obtaining a decree of infringement 
against defendant of Letters Patent No. 
1102152 granted to one Philip Jones, 
June 30, 1914, and for an accounting. 


|The Letters Patent are owned by the 


plaintiff and are for a process for pump- 
ing oil wells by gas lift of the oil, for 
a separation of the gas from the oil, 
and for a separation of a gasoline vapors 
from the gas so employed. saci 

It is the contention of the plaintiff the 
steps in the process so employed consti- 
tute a combination which is in law pat- 
entable. It was conceded by plaintiff 
on the trial, and now, all of the ele- 
ments so employed by plaintiff are old 
and were well known in the art when 
first employed by the patentee, hence, 
the process claimed by the patentee must 
accomplish some new and -useful pur- 
pose when so combined. On the contrary, 
it is the insistence of defendant the old 
and well known steps, elements or parts 
employed by plaintiff to accomplish the 
result or results attained by the process 
of plaintiff in practical use is a mere 
aggregation of parts or elements, as that 
term is employed in the law of patents, 
and do not constitute a new and useful 
combination of old elements patentable 
in combination, hence, the patent is in- 
valid and nonpatentable. These conten- 
tions make up the important and con- 
trolling issue in,this suit. 

From this statement of the issue to 
be determined it is obvious its determi- 
nation must rest upon a clear statement 
of the distinction drawn by the wealth 
of authorities between what is a combi- 
nation patent which is patentable under 
the law, and a mere aggregation of the 
parts or the elements employed in pro- 
ducing the result or results by the proc- 
ess in use. 

In Robinson on Patents, Vol. 1, sec- 
tioris 153-156, the writer. distinguishes 
between a combination of parts such as 
may be patented and a mere aggregation 
of parts or elements which may not be 
patented, as follows: 


But the distinction between a combina- 
tion in this general sense, and that in which 
the term is technically employed in patent 
law, seems to be this: that in a patentable 
combination every subordinate element must, 
in its separate state, have been an_ opera- 
tive means, capable of discharging its own 
peculiar functions and producing its own 
physical effects, and also must, while in the 
combination, still perform its individual func- 
tions and, except perhaps in chemical com- 
positions, retain its individual identity. 

Section 154: 

Where operations or instruments are thus 
united, one of two results must follow. 
Either each element remains unchanged in 
function and effect; or by the action of 
the elements upon each other, or their joint 
action on their common object, they per- 
form additional functions and accomplish 
additional effects. The former union is a 
mere collocation or aggregation of the ele- 
ments. Although they have been brought 
together in an apparent organism and ren- 
dered more available for use, they still re- 
main the same distinct and independent 
means, stili acting as so many _ separate 
units and not cooperating with each other to 
perform additional functions and accomplish 
additional results. Such unions, therefore, 
are not the creation of new_ means. They 
do not involve an exercise of the inventive 
faculties, nor can they be protected by a 
patent. 

In Macomber’s Fixed Law of Patents 
(2nd Ed.), p. 6, sections 42-51, the rule 
is laid down as follows: 

The distinction between an aggregation 
and a true combination is not always clear. 
The main test lies in an examination of 
the result—the function performed, If that 
result is the sum of the several actions of 
the elements, it is an aggregation; if it is 
the product of those actions—if the action 
of one element so modifies the action of 
another that the resultant acion differs from 
he sum of the separate actions—it is a true 
combination. 


Novelty Required From 


Combined Result 


In Hailes v,. Van Wormer, 20 Wall., 
358, Mr. Justice Strong, delivering the 
opinion for the court, said: 

Merely obringing old devices into juxta- 
position, and then pllowing each to work 
out its own effect ‘without the production 
of something novel, is not invention. 

In Reckendorfer v. Faber, 92 U. S. 
847, Mr. Justice Hunt, delivering the 
opinion for the court, said: 

In the case we are considering, the parts 
claimed to make a combination are distinct 
and discennected. Not only is there no new 
result, but no joint operation. When the 
lead is used, it performs the same opera- 
tion and in the same manner as it would 
do if there were no rubber at the other 
eee 


ties was nowise lessened thereby, nor 
would the same have been increased to 
any extent had Mr. Vale been able to 
operate his mill with a short crew and 
not employed Mr. Swalley or anyone else 
to perform that particular portion of the 
work of the mill upon which Mr. Swalley 
was engaged at the time he was injured. 

Under these peculiar circumstances it 
was not necessary that notice of Mr. 
Swalley’s employment be given to the de- 
partment of labor and'industries and the 
judgment entered by the superior court 
directing the department to place re- 
spondent under the orkmen’s compensa- 
tion act and to allow him compensation 
thereunder for the injuries which he suf- 
fered as hereinbefore set forth was cor- 


Swalley’s proportion of the proceeds and | rect and is hereby affirmed. 








end of the pencil; when the rubber is used, 
it is‘in the same manner and performs the 
same duty as if the lead were not in the 
same pencil. A pencil is laid down and a 
tubber is taken up, the one to write, the 
others to erase; a pencil is turned over to 
erase with, or an eraser is turned over to 
write, with. The principle is the same in 
both instances. It may be more convenient 
to have the two instruments on one rod 
than on two. There may be security against 
the absence of the tools of an artist or 
mechanic from thet fact, that, the greater 
the number, the greater the danger of loss. 
It may be more convenient to turn over 
the different ends of the same stick, than 
to lay down one stick and take up another. 
This, however, is not invention within the 
patent law, as the authorities cited fully 
show. There is no relation between the 
instruments in the performance of their 
several functions, and no reciprocal action, 
no parts used in common. 


In Pickering v. McCullough, 104 U. S. 
310, Mr. Justice Matthews, delivering the 
opinion for the court, said~ 

“The combination, to be patentable,” said 
Mr. Justice Hunt, in MReckendorfer v. 
Faber (92 U. S. 347, 357), “must produce 
a different force or, effect, or result, in the 
combined forces or processes, from that 
given by their separate parts. There must 
be a new result produced by their union; 
if not so, it is only am aggregation of 
separate elements.” 

In Nimmo’s apparatus, it is perfectly 
clear that all the elements of the combina- 
tion are old, and that each operates only 
in the ola way. Beyond the separate and 
well-known results produced by thm sev- 
erally, no one of them contributes to the 
combined result any new feature; no one 
of them adds to the combination anything 
more than its separate independent effect; 
no one of them gives any additional effi- 
ciency to the others, or changes in any 
way the mode or result of its action. In a 
patentable combination of old elements, all 
the constituents must so enter into it as 
that eacn qualifies every other; to draw 
an illustration from another branch of the 
law, they must be joint tenants of the 
domain of the invention, seised each of 
every part, per my et per tout, and not 
mere tenants in common, with separate in- 
terests and estates. It must form either 
a new machine of a distinct character and 
function, or produce a result due to the 
joint and cooperating action of all the ele- 
ments, and which is not the mere adding 
together of separate contributions. Other- 
wise, it is only a mechanical juxtaposition, 
and not « vital union. 

In Richards v, Chase Elevator Co., 158 
U. S. 299, Mr. Justice Brown, delivering 
the opinion of the court, said: 

Unless the combination accomplishes some 
new result, the mere multiplicity of elements 
does not make it patentable. So long as each 
element performs some old and well known 
function the result is not a patentable com- 
bination, but an aggregation of elements. 


Assembly Does Not Alter 


Functioning of Parts 


The’ same justice, in Office Specialty 
Manufacturing Company vy. Fenton 
Metallic Manufacturing Co., 174 U. S. 
492, stated the rule clearly and tersely, 
as follows: 

Where a combination of old devices pro- 
duces a new result such combination is doubt- 
less patentable, but where the combination 
is:mot: only of old elements, but of old re- 
sults, and no new function is evolved from 
such combination, it falls within the ruling 
of this court in Hailes v. Van Wormer (5 O. 
G. 89; 20 Wall. 358); Reckendorfer v. Faber 
(C. D. 1876, 430; 10.0. G. 71; 92 U. S. 347); 
Phillips v. Detroit (111 U. S. 604); Brinker- 
hoff _v. Aloe (146 U. S. 515); Palmer v. 
Corning (C. D. 1895, 222; 70 0. G. 1497; 
156 U. S. 342); Richards v. Chase Elevator 
Co. (C. D. 1895, 392; TL O..G, 1456; 158 
U. S. 299). F 

To like effect there is a vast wealth 
of judicial decisions as will appear from 
the following cases, and many more 
which might be cited. Moore v, Saunders, 
247 Fed. 314, Eighth Circuit, Hook, 
Judge; Hoffman v. Young, 2 Fed. 74; 
Slawson v. Grant St., Prospect Park, & 
Flatbush R. R. Co., 4 Fed. 531; Wood 


|v. Packer, 17 Fed. 650; Yale & Green- 


leaf Mfg. Co. v. North, 3 Fisher, 279; 
Muser v. Bell,.278 Fed. 904 (Second Cir- 
cuit); Voightmann et al. v. Weis & Ridge 
Cornice Co. et al., 183 Fed. 298, affirmed 
Eighth Circuit, 148 Fed. 848, 

Now when the description of the ob- 
jects to be attained by the process dis- 
closed in the patent in suit, and. the 
claims of that patent are considered, it 
appears no new and useful result is 
obtained by the combination, for all the 
results of the different parts of the proc- 
ess, when examined, it will be seen, the 
three results accomplished have long be- 
fore been worked out, namely, those 
hereinbefore stated in this opinion, hence, 
no new results are accomplished. The 
three results do not aid each other in 
producing any new and useful result, as 
the same result may be attained by sepa- 
rate operation of the assembled parts. 
In a patentable combination of old ele- 
ments each part combined must aid in 
the accomplishment of a new and useful 
result, for if another obtains the same 
result by a different process, that process 
will not infringe upon the rights covered 
by a combination patent. 

It follows, in my opinion, in the light 
of authority controlling here, and in the 
very reason and nature of the thing 
itself, the elements employed by plain- 
tiff to work out the desired purpose or 
purposes were not alone old in the art 
and well known, but are by plaintiff 


simply aggregated in use and not com- | 


bined as those terms are employed 
the well-settled law of patents, 

It follows, the bill on the whole rec@rd 
and the proofs must be dismissed for 
want of equity. 

It is so orderéd. 


Rehearing Is Refused 
In Bankruptcy Litigation 


in 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has denied a petition for a re- 


hearing in the case of La Plain et al. v.| 


Allard, No. 415, which it dismissed in a 


per curiam opinion on Dec. 9 on authority | 


of section 237 of the Judicial Code. 
This litigation arose under the Na- 


tional bankruptcy act and involved an at- | 
tempt to have a conveyance set aside, | 
as fraudulent, after the bankrupt had | 


obtained his discharge. 


James W. Remick Named 


Arbiter of German Claims | 


Judge James W. Remick, of Concord, 
N. H., has been appointed arbiter of Ger- 
man war claims, succeeding the late 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, it was stated 


orally Jan, 8 by the Acting Secretary of | 


State, Joseph P. Cotton. 
Judge Parker was umpire of the Mixed 


Claims Commission and also arbiter of | 


German war claims, 
Judge Remick was a former justice of 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court. 
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Washington—Master and Servant—Workmen’s Compensation Acts—Nature 


and Grounds of Liability—Relation 
Statute— F , 


of Parties and Employment Within 


Where a plaintiff purchased with another a certain tract of timber land, the 
timber to be cut and sold, the plaintiff to conduct the sawmill and pay .its 
necessary expenses and the other purchaser to conduct the logging operations 
and pay the logging expenses; and the plaintiff, at the request of the other 
purchaser went to work for him in the logging operations for a salary and in 
the course of that employment sustained an injury, held: The two men were 
not partners in all the operations which resulted im presenting the finished 


product for market and the plaintiff, 
employer within the meaning of the 


at the time of his injury, was not an 
industrial insurance act (section 7675, 


Rem. Comp. Stat.), and therefore was entitled to compensation—Swalley v. 


Department of Labor and Industries. 


3069, Jan. 10, 1930. 


(Wash. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


Changes in System of Courts for Indians 
Proposed in Resolution Offered in House 


Cramton Measure Provides 


for Extension of Civil and 


Criminal Laws of United States to Wards 


Extension of the civil and criminal 
laws of the United States to Indians is 
proposed in a bill (H. R. 8295) just intro- 
duced by Representative Cramton (Rep.), 
of Lapeer, Mich. The bill, which was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs, proposes that the United States 
district courts shall have jurisdiction of 
crimes and misdemeanors or other viola- 
tions committed within Indian réserva- 
tions by or against Indians, 

The reservation courts of Indian of- 
fenses would have jurisdiction, under 
Interior Department regulation, over of- 
fenses defined by State law committed 
by Indians on Indian reservations for 
which the Federal law provides no pun- 
ishment. 

The Cramton bill would establish reser- 
vacation courts of Indian offenses on 
such reservations as the Secretary of the 
Interior May deem necessary. This is 
subject to provisos that the judge of 
such reservation court shall be selected 
by the restricted Indians of the reserva- 
tion and only restricted Indians would be 
eligible to selection to the particular 
court, and that where there is no Indian 
court established the State courts would 
have jurisdiction over offenses defined 
by State law, subject to superior juris- 
diction for violations of Federal law. 
Defendants in the reservation courts 
would have regular bailable and appel- 
late rights. 

The proposed provision would not ap- 
ply to land, jurisdiction over which has 
been ceded to a State by the United 
States, nor to allotments on the ‘public 
domain outside of Indian reservations. 

“Hereafter Indians shall comply with 
the marriage and divorce laws of the 


State in which they reside,” the bill stip- 
ulates, adding that officials in charge of 
reservations 6# schools, when authorized 
li- 


by State law, may issue marriage 
censes to Indians residing under their 
jurisdiction. 

While living on Indian reservations 
restricted Indians would be subject to 


jurisdiction of the United States district 
courts and the reservation courts of In- 
dian offenses and Indians to whom a 
fee simple patent or certificate of’ com- 
petency has been issued shall be subject 
to State court jurisdiction. The bill ex- 
pressly provides that it shall not be con- 
strued to deprive the Interior Depart- 
ment of control or jurisdiction of the 
real or personal trust property under 
existing laws. 


Rehearing Denied in Fare 
Increase in Los Angeles 


The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Rail- 
road Commission of the State of Califor- 
nia et al. v. Los Angeles Railway Corp. 
No. 6 (IV U. S. Daily 2574), was al- 
lowed to stand, when, on Jan. 6, the court 


denied a petition for a rehearing. The 
Supreme Court held that the City of Los 
Angeles had no authority to enter into 
contracts with the company operating 
the street railway system in the city, fix- 
ing the fare at 5 cents, and. that the 
company was therefore not bound by 
such agreements and had the right to 
apply to the railroad commission of the 
State when its fares became unreason- 
able and did not yield a fair rate of re- 
turn, 

Even if the contracts were binding at 
one time, the opinion continued, they 
were abrogated when the railroad com- 
mission asserted jurisdiction. over the 
applications of the companies to deter- 
mine a just and reasonable rate. The 
appellants in their petition for a rehear- 
ing reiterated their former argument 
that the city had the power to make such 
contracts amd that they were binding on 
the company. “The rates prescribed in 
the various franchises would be binding 
upon the company even if the California 
law were silent on the question of power 
in the city to contract as to rates,” the 
petition argued, 





Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


sec, 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 


886541, E. R. Robinson, Rail, filed Oct. 5, 
1929, D, C. N. D. II1., E. Div, Doc. 9358, L. 
Kulesza et al. v. H. A. Blair et al. 

4050433, E. O. Davis, Machine for uniting 
knit fabrics, filled Oct. 24, 1929, D. C., E. D. 
Pa., Doc. 5445, Southern Textile Machinery 
Co. v. G. Keyser et al. 

1058285, L. A. Young, Upholstery spring 
construction, 1428701, 0. A. Michelis, Wire 
loop, 1439891, J. T. Holtfoth, Spring cushion 
structure, C. C. A., 6th Cir, Doe. 5215, 
Reynolds Spring Co. v. L, A. Young Indus- 
tries, Inc, Doc. 5216, L. A. Young Indus- 
tries, Inc. v. Reymolds Spring Co. Claims 1, 
2, 3, 5 and 7 of 1058285 held valid and in- 
fringed; patent 1428701, and claims 2, 3, 
ot and 8 of 1439891 held invalid Dee. 3, 


1105230, S. A. Wiltsie, Toaster, filed Nov. 
13, 1929, D. C., EX. D. Pa., Doc. 5515, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg, Co. v. P. Sobel. 

1144953, A. F. Ward, Method of making 
pan biscuits, filed Nov. 12, 1929, D. C., E. D. 
Pa., Doc. 5511, Bakeries Service Corp. v. 
R. M. Temple. 


1195252, F. H. Moyer, Rim tool, C. C. A. 
2d Cir., Doc. 10524, General Rim Co. v. The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Decree af- 
firmed (Dec. 4, 1929), 


1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and 
method of making, filed Sept. 12, 1929, D. C., 
E. D. Pa., Doe. 5419, Crozier-Straub, Ine. et 
al. v. Koher Construction Co. Doc. 5421, 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. Kaplan-Miller 
Co, Same, filed Oct. 4, 1929, D, C., E. D. Pa., 
Doc, 5437, Crozier-Straub, Inc, et al. v. 
Lehigh Building Block Co. Doe. 5439, 
Crozier-Straub, Inc. vy. Keystone Building 
Block Co. 

1222645, C. C. MelIntosh, Brush construc- 
tion, D. C. S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 
E J-23-H, W. B. Clancy et al. v. Los Angeles 
Brush Mfg. Co. Dismissed without preju- 
dice Oct. 17, 1929. 

1282018, F. O. AYbertson, Valve grinder, 
filed Oct. 25, 1929, D. C., N. D. IL, E. Div., 
Doe. 9454, Albertson & Co, v. Star Specialty 
Mfg. Co. 7 

1327945, W. P. Cousino, Spotlight mount- 
ing device, 1434468, M. F. Wielage, Dirigi- 
ble spot light, 1675915, Re. 16979, C. Splarek, 
Dirigibly mounted light, 1682150, Same, 
Drill guiding jig, 1699124, Same, Adjusta- 
ble light mounting, filed Oct. 22, 1929, D. C., 
N. D, Ill, E. Div., Doe, 9426, International 
Spotlight Corp. et al. v. Unity Mfg. Co. 

1353421, R. E. Riley, Method of manufac- 
ture of rubber bathing caps, etc., 1458801, 
J. W. Brundage, Bath cap reinforcing ma- 
chine, filed July 1, 1929, D, C. E. D. N. Y,, 
Doc. 4295, The Miller Rubber Co. v. Climax 
Rubber Co. ~ 

1361143, D. D. Daniel, Attachment for mo- 
tion picture machines, filed Sept. 9, 1929, 
D.C, E. D, Pa., Doc. 5389, D. D. Daniel v. 
Sentry Safety Control Corp. 


1372184, N. Mimorski, Angulah velocity in-| C 


dicating apparatus, filed Oct. 16,1929, D,.C., 
E. D. Pa, Doe, 5443, A. Chessin v. N., 
Minorski, 

1418966, D. W. Perin, Removable body 
construction, Re. 16864, Same, Swivel caster, 
1695928, Same, Rolling container, filed July 


| 25, 1929, D. C., E. D.N. Y,, Doc. 4346, Ameri- 


can Freight Service, Inc.,, et al. v. C. L. Bau- 
mann & Co, Ime. Doc, 4347, American 
Freight| Service, Ine., et al. vy. A. & R. Iron 


Wokks, Inc. 
(See 1058285.) 


1428701, 
1434468. (See 1327945.) 


1435788, I. H. Athey, Traction mechanism, 


The ealendars of the 
Court of Claims for the 
month of January will be 
found om page 11. 


1922.) 


1623457, Same, Vehicle, appeal filed Aug. 14, 
1929, C. C. A.,. 3d Cir, Doc. 4241, Athey 
Truss Wheel Co. v. Moore & Moore, Inc. 

1489891. (See 1058285.) 

1458801. (See 1353421.) 

1491915, W. L. McLaine, Float plug, filed 
\Nov. 27, 1929, D. C., N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), 
Doc. E-512, Baker Oil Tools, Inc., et al. v. 
Larkin Packer Co. 

1500452, J. F. Haggerty, Plaster wall 
board, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 1058-F, Uni- 
versal Gypsum & Lime Co. v. J. F. Haggerty 
et al. Consent decree Nov. 11, 1929. 

1512888, L. Haft, Lighting set, filed Nov. 
29, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doe. E-51/134, 
Noma Electric Corp. v. W. T. Grant Co., Inc. 

1544465, Lovell & Brown, Truck, filed Dec. 
2, 1929, D. C., S. D. Tex. (Galveston), Doc. 
E 183, Atlas Trailers & Water Mufflers, Inc. 
v. Gray’s Iron Works, Inc., et al. 

1556883, A. L. Wertz, Tank vehicle con- 
struction, 1719153, Same, Metallic container 
and method of manufacture, filed Nov. 20, 
1929, D. C., E,. D. Pa., Doc. 5547, A. L. Wertz 
v. Quaker.City Iron Works, Inc. 

1563025, H. J. Hater, Piston, filed Nov. 29, 
1929, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 
E Q-73-J, H. J. Hater v. W. B. Huber & Co. 

1573521, W. C. Moran, Testing machine, 
filed Nov. 15, 1929, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 5517, 
Riehle Bros. Testing Machine Co. v. Tinius 
Olsen Testing Machine Co. 

1628457. (See 1435788.) 

1628126, LL. M. Dieterich, System of dis- 
tribution of intelligence, filed Nov. 30, 1929, 
D. C., 8. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 642, H. E. 
Capehart et al. v. Automatic Radio Corp. 

1632329, F. W. Hake,’ Derrick crane, filed 
Nov. 20, 1929, D. C., E. .D. Pa., Doc. 5537, 
F, W. Hake v. D. A. Daly. 

1662511, W. Geist, 
mechanism, filed Oct. 5, 1929, D. C., N. D. 
Ill, E. Div., Doe. 307 W. D., Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. v. Gardner Machine Co. et al. 

1666504, L. Pelton, Bathing suit, filed 
Sept. 16, 1929, D. C.,, E. D. Pa., Doc. 5423, 
Pelton & Pelton v. Bergman Knitting Mills. 

1675915, 1682150. (See 1327945.) 

1582590, A. ©, Austin, Insulator pin and 
process of manufacturing same, filed Oct. 
14, 1929, D. C., N. D, Ill, BE. Div., Doc. 9391, 
The Ohio Brass Co. v. Joslyn Mfg: & Supply 
Co, 

1693886, Caton & Howard, Method of slip- 
sheeting and means for practicing same, 
filed Oct. 17, 1929, D, C., N. D. ILL, E. Div., 
Doc, 9397, The Caton Printing Co. v. The F. 
C. Traver Paper Co. 

1695928. (See 1418966.) 

1699124. (See 1327945.) 

1711635, J. C. Duner, Water closet, filed 
Oct, 19, 1929, D. C,,.N. D. TL, E. Div., Doc. 
9424, Duner Co. v, Standard Sanitary Mfg. 


0. 

1718176, Ht. W. Nordendale, Die punching 
method, filed Oct. 16, 1929, D. C., N. D. Il, 
E, Div. Doe. 9393, Nordendale Mfg. Co. v. 
General Transformer Corp. Doc. 9394, 
Nordendale Mfg. Co. v. Transformer Corp. 


of America. , 
(See 1556883.) ! 





1719153. 
1731850, A. F. Gillet, Anti-skid chain, ‘filed 
Nov, 27, 1929, D. C, Kans. (Topeka), Doc. 
1298-N, Jubilee Mfg. Co. v. The Bailor Culti- 


vator Co. 

Re. 16864. (See 1418966.) 

Re. 16979. (See 1827945.) 

T. M. 411563. (See T. M. 315880.) 

T. M. 177870, ©. G. Wirick, Petroleum, 
kerosene, ete., filed Oct. 21, 1929, D. C, 
N. D, I, E. Div., Doc. 9425, Lion Oil Co. v. 
Petroleum Exchange Corp. 

T, M. 234141, The Brooks Oil Co., Gaso- 
line, lubricating oils, etc, T. M. 234446, 
Same, Petroleum products, filed Oct. 7, 1929, 
D.C, N. D. Ti, E. Div, Doe. 9361, The 
| Brooks Oil Co. v. M. Fahler et al. ' 

T. M. 284446. (See T, M. 234141.) 
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Trade Marks 
Registration ‘Cantilever’ for Shoes 
Prevails Against ‘Similar Notations 


Cancellation of Mark ‘Arch Lever’ Ordered and Opposition — 
To ‘Arch Lever Tarsal-Support’ ‘Is Sustained 


The trade mark consisting of the no- 
tation “‘Arch Lever,” the letters at the 
respective ends of the notation being 


largest and growing smaller toward the 
center, placed within two elliptical lines 
is deceptively similar to the mark “Can- 
tilever,” sometimes associated with the 
representation of an arch of a bridge, 
the First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents has held, both marks being used 
on shoes, and he has therefore affirmed 
the recommendation that the mark 
“Arch Lever’ be cancelled, since it was 
later in point of time. 


In an accompanying decision, the First 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents has 
also affirmed the decision of the examiner 
in sustaining the opposition to the regis- 
tration of the mark consisting of the 
notation ‘“‘Arch Lever Tarsal-Support” 
and the representation of an outline of 
the sole of a shoe, “Tarsal-Support” and 
the outline being disclaimed, on the 
grounds that this mark is also decep- 
eee to the trade mark “Canti- 
ever. 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
(GROUND Gripper SHOE Co., INc., SuB- 
STITUTED) 


v. 
WILLIAM Lane, INc. 


(FRANK G. DELBON, SUBSTITUTED), 
Commissioner of Patents, 


Application for cancellation No. 1917 of 
‘trade mark registration issued Nov. 29, 
1921, No. 148883, for shoes. 


JuLIAN S. Wooster, for Cantilever Cor- 
oration (Ground Gripper Shoe Co., 
ne., Assignee, substituted) ; Grorce L. 

WHEELOCK and WILLIAM G. HENDER- 
son, for William Lane, Inc. (Frank G. 
Delbon, Assignee, substituted). 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Dec. 16, 1929 


KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—This - comes on for review, 
on appeal of the registrant, respondent, 
William Lane, Inc. (Frank G. Delbon, as- 
signee, substituted), of the decision of 
the examiner of trade mark jnterfer- 
ences sustaining the petition, filed by 
Cantilever Corporation (Ground Gripper 
Shoe Company, Inc., assignee, substi- 
tuted), and adjudging that the respond- 
ent’s registration be canceled. 

The respondent obtained registration 
No. 148383, issued Nov. 29, 1921, of the 
trade mark consisting of the notation 
‘Arch Lever,” the letters at the respec- 
tive ends of the notation being largest 
and gYowing smaller toward the center, 
placed within two elliptical lines, the 
mark being used upon leather shoes. 


Judicial Notice of 
Registrations Limited 


The petitioner sets up in its petition 
ownership of the mark “Cantilever” 
likewise used upon shoes of leather and 
notes registrations No. 87160, July 2, 
1912, for the word “Cantilever;” No. 
158748, Sept. 12, 1922, for the notation 
“Cantilever” associated with the repre- 
sentation of an arch of a bridge, and No. 
143405, May 31, 1921, for this notation 
“Cantilever” placed within a representa- 
tion of the outline of the sole of a shoe. 

Neither party has taken testimony. 
The respondent elected not to file an 
answer but filed a motion to dismiss 
which motion was denied by the exami- 
ner of trade mark interferences. There- 
after the examiner of interferences en- 
tered judgment sustaining the petition 
for cancellation. 

In connection with the appeal the re- 
spondert invites attention to some 18 
registrations of trade marks for use upon 
shoes which show representations of 
bridges, structural arches, and which 
employ the word “Arch.” These regis- 
trations have not been pleaded but the 
respondent relies upon judicial notice 
being taken of the records of this office 
in a proceeding of this kind. While 
judicial notice may properly be taken of 
such rceords yet the notice is confined 
to the fact that the marks were regis- 
tered. There is nothing of record upon 
which a holding can be made that such 
marks are actually in use upon goods of 
the character named in the registrations, 
neither can it be held they have not been 
abandvned. They do serve to show that 
many manufacturers or dealers in shoes 
have alleged use of the word “Arch” 
and pictorial representations of struc- 
tural arches in connection with goods of 
this character. None of these registra- 
tions show the use of the word “lever” 
either alone or in connection with any 
other word used with this class of goods. 
So far as there is any showing made in 
the instant proceeding the petitioner is 
the first to use this word “Lever” in any 
way upon shoes of leather. 

Since the respondent has filed no 
answer, the facts as pleaded in the peti- 
tion must be accepted as true for the 
purposes of this proceeding. The re- 
spondent has objected to certain aver- 
ments in the pleading, especially those 
with reference to actual confusion in 
trade, because they are based upon “in- 
formetiom and belief.” The petitioner 
has contended that this specific objection 
to the pleadings was not urged before 
the examiner of trade mark interferences 
and, in consequence, must be deemed to 
have been waived and can not properly 
be urged in the:support of the instant 
appeal. 


Probability af Confusion 
Justifies Petition 


A review of the motion to dismiss 
fails to disclose any ne objection to 
these averments in the petition but in 
the brief in support of the motion to 
dismiss this specific objection is noted. 
If it is properly held the respondent did 
not raise the objection before the lower 
tribunal as to these averments of con- 
fusion im trade because they are based 
upon information and belief then re- 
spondent must be deemed to have waived 
such objections and can not be permitted 
to raise them here on appeal. There is, 
however, some doubt as to the propriety 
of holding such objections are raised for 
the first time on this appeal. It is 
thought this point is immaterial to the 
decision upon the appeal. 

Accepting those facts which are prop- 
erly pleaded in the petition as true for 
the purposes of this proceeding, the peti- 
tioner_ may be said to have adopted and 
used its mark from a date many years 
preceding that claimed by the respond- 
ent and to have spent very large sums in 
advertising its business under its trade 
mark, to have made very extensive sales 
of its g20ds, and-to be in possession of a 
very valuable good will as an asset to its 








: 


business. Under these circumstances, 
if there is any probability of confusion 
of goods or of their origin, the petition 


must be sustained. As above noted the ~ 


petitioner is entitled to be regarded as 
the first to use this word “Lever,” 
although it is used in connection with the 
other portion of its mark, upon this class 
of goods. The word “cantilever” is fre- 
quently applied to structural bridges and 
conveys somewhat the suggestion of an 
arch since structural bridges quite gen- 
erally include an arch or arches. The 
word “Lever,” being common to both 
marks, gives character to both notations 
ee a prominent part of them 
oth. 


Exclusive Rights to 
W ord ‘Lever’ Recorded 


It is not thought the respondent, who 
had an unlimited field before it from 
whick to choose a mark for its goods, 
shouid have adopted one inclyding this 
word “Lever” which was to that extent 
similar to the mark of petitioner which 
had teen long previously used upon this 
same class of goods. The word “Arch” 
has, as shown in the registration cited 
by tbe respondent, been included in a 
considerable number of trade marks 
which have been registered for use upon 
this same class of goods, and the re- 
spondent has no exclusive right in this 
word. Respondent has added to this 
word “Arch” the principal and distin- 
guishirg portion of the _petitioner’s 
mark. It would seem respondent has ap- 
proached too nearly the _petitioner’s 
mark. 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences sustaining the petition and 
recommending that the respondent’s 
registraiion be canceled is affirmed. 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
(GROUND GRIPPER SHOE Co., INC., SuB- 
STITUTED) 


v. 

FRANK G. DELBON. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Opposition No. 9441 to registration of 
trade mark for shoes, application filed 

July 18, 1928, Serial No. 269774. 
JULIAN S. Wooster for Cantilever Cor- 

poration (Ground Gripper Shoe Co., 

Inc., Assignee, substituted) ; GEORGE L. 

WHEELOCK and W1LLIAM .G. HENDER- 

SON, for Frank G. Delbon. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Dec. 16, 1929 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—This case gomes on for review, 
on appeal of the applicant, Frank G. 
Delbon, of the decision of the examiner 
of trade mark interferences sustaining 
the opposition filed by Cantilever Cor- 
poration (Ground Gripper ‘Shoe Com- 
pany, Inc., Assignee, substituted), and 
adjucging the applicant not entitled to 
the registration for which it has applied. 


Decision on Basis of 


Companion Proceeding 

The applicant seeks registration of ‘a 
composite mark, made up of a repre- 
sentation of the outline of the sole of a 
shoe and having, at the juncture of the 
sole and the shank of the shoe, the repre- 
sentation of substantially a_ triangle 
about which appear the words “Arch 
Lever Tarsal-Support.” The descriptive 
words “Tarsal-Support” and the pictorial 
representation of the shoe sole are dis- 
claimed apart from the mark as shown. 

The opposer sets up in its petition 
prior adoption and use of the trade mark 
“Cantilever” upon shoes made of leather 
and notes ownership of registration No. 
87160, July 2, 1912, for the mark “Canti- 
lever”; No. 158748, issued Sept. 12, 1922, 
for this same mark used in connection 
with the representation of the structural 
arch, and No. 143405, issued May 31, 
1921, for this notation used in connec- 
tion with the outline of the sole of a 
shoe. 

The applicant has failed to file an 
answe> to the notice of opposition but 
filed a motion to dismiss which was de- 
nied by the examiner of trade mark in- 
terferences. Under these conditions it 
must be held that the facts well pleaded 
in the opposition are true for the pur- 
poses oi this proceeding. . 

The kistory of this proceeding and 
the conditions here presented are so 
similar to or identical with those pres~- 
ent in the companion proceeding, can- 
cellation No. 1917 (Cantilever Corp v. 
William Lane, Inc., IV U.S. Daily, 3069, 
Jan. 10, 1930), that it will be sufficient 
to here note that for the reasons set 
forth more at length in the decision of 
even date herewith made in the cancel- 
lation proceeding, the decision of the 
examiner of interferences sustaining the 
opposition and adjudging the applicant 
not entitled to the registration for which 
it has applied is affirmed. 
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n Ohio Available 
To Remote Sections 


State Institution Is Central 
Source of Supply for 


Every School Library; 
Mail Requests Supplied 
The Ohio State library, through a divi- 


relating to rural schools, has devel- 
d an effective policy in extending its 


cilities to remote places, Miss Edith A. 


S it! 


ation, United States Office of Education, 


_ stated orally Jan. 9. 


Miss Lathrop said she had just received 
re 


op, assistant specialist in rural edu- 


on the rural activities of the 


a 
| Ohio State library from the librarian, 


BS 


¥ 


George Elliott McCormick, the full text 
of which follows: - 
The Ohio State library has the follow- 
ing activities relating to rural schools: 
Under the main division, it acts as 
a central source of supply for every 
school library in the State, furnishing 
through inter-library loans the most un- 
usual and expensive books not to be 


- found in smaller collections. 


# 


a 


Aid Given to Schools 

The State circulation department coop- 
erates with schools in filling mail re- 
quests for books to supplement their 
work. This mail service has increased 
at an unusual and remarkable rate, due 
to the splendid cooperation of the press 
in letting school. people know about the 
State library and its facilities which may 
be had for the asking. 

The city circulation department makes 
direct loans to school people coming di- 
rectly to the main library, gives infor- 
mation, acts as reader’s adviser when 
desired, provides a guide to the books 
needed, and instructs in the use of the 
catalogue and other material. 

The reference department takes care 
of general reference work for the rural 
schools, and makes bibliographies and 
reading lists on desired subjects. 

The libraryorganization department 
visits school libraries, collects informa- 
tion about them, furnishes advice and 
information for their. administration and 
assists in classifying, cataloguing and 
organizing them. 

Exhibits of books suitable for rural 
school libraries are held at the State and 
county fairs, educational conferences, and 
meetings of the Parest-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

Lectures Given 
Field workers give lectures and ad- 
dresses on the service of the State library 
te rural schools, thusgmaking known its 
resources and activities, and letting them 
know how they may obtain service in 
the most effective way. 

The traveling library department gives 
State-wide book service. to rural schools 
sending collections of books to them, 
which furnishes usually the sole avail- 
able book resources for general reading. 
Forty-eight hour service to any rural 
school of Ohio has been put into effect. 

In general, the policy of the traveling 
library department is to furnish:books to 
groups of children in communities where 
public libraries do not exist until such 
time as local service is established. 


Specialists Will Aid 


In Education Survey 


Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of Chi- 
cago, Named Associate Director 


The assignment of various members cf 
the staff of the United States Office of 
Education has been made by the Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William 
John Cooper, to assist in the national 
survey of secondary education, now in 
progress, according to a statement re- 
cently made public by the Department 
of the Interior. 

Under provisions authorizing the em- 
ployment of specialists for temporary 
service in assisting in the survey, Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary 
education in the University of Chicago, 
who has been named associate director 
of the survey by Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, and Mr. E. S. Lide, 
active in educational work in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma, have been appointed and 
are now in Washington, D. C., to render 
temporary aid. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Leonard V. Koos and E. S. Lide have 
reported in Washington for work with 
the national survey of secondary edu- 
cation now in progress under the direc- 
tion of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. 

Dr. Koos holds the position of pro- 
fessor of secondary education at the 
University of Chicago; previous to last 
September he had, for a number of years, 
occupied a similar position. in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He recently dis- 
tinguished himself as director of the sur- 
vey of secondary education conducted in 
California in 1928; he is also the author 
of a number of notable books especially 
on the junior high school and the junior 
college. Secretary Wilbur has named Dr. 
Koos associate director of the survey. 

Mr. Lide has been appointed specialist 
in curricula and allied fields. He has held 
administrative positions as principal and 
superintendent of schools in various 
cities of Arkansas and Oklahoma. Dur- 
img the school year 1928-1929 Mr. Lic2 
directed the work of curriculum revision 
conducted by city school systems of Ar- 


_ kansas under the leadership of the Uni- 


me 


versity of Arkansas. 

Commissioner William J. Cooper, as 
director of the national survey of second- 
ary education, has assigned various mem- 
bers of the regular staff of the United 
States Office of Education to work with 


* the survey. Under the pro¥isions of the 


authorization from Congress, specialists 
from the field may be employed for tem- 
porary service. Dr. Koos and Mr. Lide 
are the first two, thus appointed, to re- 
pert for duty in Washington. 


_ Census Supervisor Named 


For Oklahoma Counties 


Appointment by the Bureau of the 


» Census of H. C. Fearnside, of Muskogee, 


Okla. 
‘ gounties of Adair, Cherokee, McIntosh, 


as census supervisor for the 


' Muskogee, Sequoyah and Wagoner, in 
_ Oklaho 


Department of Commerce. 


ma, was announced Jan. 9 by the 
Mr. Fearn- 
"s headquarters will be in Muskogee. 
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Properties of Stone and Clays | 
Studied to Improve Products 


Types Best Suited to Construction and Other Purposes 
Determined in Federal Laboratories 


Topic 1—Industry: Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 


In this series of articles present- 
ing a topical survey of the Govern- 
ment are shown the practical con- 
tacts between divisions and Bureaus 
irrespective of their place in ihe ad- 
ministrative organizations. The pres- 
ent series deals with Industry. 


By A. N, Finn, 


Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. 


ESTERDAY, why? Today, how? 

The persistent search for the an- 

swer to these two questions ade- 
quately sums up the function and 
relationship to industry of the Bureau 
of Standards in its work on stone, 
clay, and glass and the commercial 
products made from or involving their 
use. 


The industries in which these mate- 
rials are used either directly or indi- 
rectly comprise a large number of 
distinctly nonaffiliated and, in many 
cases, highly competitive commercial 
groups. In general, they are respon- 
sible for a vast amount of the mate- 
rials needed for the individual’s com- 
fort, health, and happiness and for 
the maintenance and development of 
our civilization. 
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The present-day buildings require, 
among other things for their construc- 
tion, briek, tile, terra cotta, stone, 
cement, and glass. For their equip- 
ment, porcelain, enameled iron, china- 
ware, ttery, and more glass are 
necessary. If electric power and tele- 
phones are to be installed, porcelain 
or glass insulators are required. 


\ 

The production of all these mate- 
rials and in addition iron, steel, and 
other metals and alloys requires the 
use of high temperatures. And high 
temperatures can only be obtained and 
controlled in satisfactory furnaces, 
which at present are built almost ex- 
clusively from clay. products. 
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FrROM the foregoing it is evident 

that stone, clay, and glass in one 
form or another are practically indis- 
pensable to our modern life and in- 
dustry. But it is not evident that 
there may be significant differences in 
the products emanating from different 
sources, 


All limestone is not good building 
stone, neither is all granite good gran- 
ite. 
ing fire-brick any: more than it can 
be used for making chinaware. Some 
terra cotta may be better than others. 
Hydraulic cements do not always act 
the way they should. Consequently 
the “why?” and the “how?” 
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The people of the United States, 
as represented by the Federal Govern- 
ment, producers, and consumers, are 
vitally interested in “why is this not 
as good as that?” “Why is this mate- 
rial sometimes serviceable and again 
not serviceable?” “Why could I make 
this yesterday and not today?” 


* And always ‘the other questions: 
“How can I make. or obtain a uniform 
product?” “How can I get a better 
article?” “How can I improve the 
quality of my -product?” 
te a Ox 

THE Congress of the United’ States 

appropriates annually certain 
funds to be used in finding answers 
to the “whys” and “hows.” With these 
funds the Bureau of Standards has 
accumulated a very desirable assort- 
ment of apparatus and machines for 
testing the various properties of prac- 
tically all kinds of raw materials and 
finished products and has gathered to- 
gether or developed'a number of 
specialists in various lines. 


Through its plan of research fellow- 
ships the Bureau has been able to ex- 
tend materially its facilities to groups 
who may wish to cooperate in re- 
search. By this arrangement the 
interested groups place research asso- 
ciates at the Bureau to work, under 
the direction of the Bureau, on such 
problems as may be mutually agreed 
upon. 


Since this plan has been in- effect 
associates have been or are being 
maintained in the divisions by the fol- 
lowing organizations: Glass Contain- 
ers Association, American Face Brick 
Association, Common Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association, United States Pot- 
ters Association, National Lime Asso- 
ciation, Gypsum Industries Association, 
National Terra Cotta Society, Hollow 
Building Tile Association, National 


All clay cannot be used for. mak- | 


Association of Marble Dealers, and the 
Portland Cement Association, 


The results of their investigations 
are not for the sole benefit of the 
supporters, since the work is under- 
taken with the understanding that the 
data will be available to the public 
through publications. 


* * a 


| ADDITION to the equipment men- 

tioned above the Bureau has a 
considerable amount of unusual appa- 
ratus. Thus, it has an experimental 
cement plant, a brick and tile plant, a 
pottery, a glass-pot plant, and a glass- 
manufacturing plant. The last is of 
special interest as it is used entirely 
in the making of optical glass, almost 
wholly for military purposes. 


Before the war even our own mili- 
tary ‘departments purchased their op- 
tical glass from abroad. None was 
produced in this country. Conse- 
quently, when the supplies were no 
longer available from foreign sources ° 
much time was lost in developing a 
personnel and a technique needed for 
making this highly specialized mili- 
tary commodity.. Today, through 
funds obtained directly from Congress 
for the purpose and additional funds 
placed at the disposal of the Bureau 
by the Navy, a small force is con- 
stantly investigating methods of mak- 
ing this special glass and will in cases 
of necessity form: a nucleus around 
which to build up a largely expanded 


organization. 


Among other investigations relating 
to stone and clay products which are 
being conducted or-have been recently 
completed at the Bureau, one might 
mention those relating to (a) the ef- 
fect of different feldspars on the prop- 
erties or quality of china and other 
whiteware, (b) the effect of various 
combinations of fire-clays on the per- 
formance of fire-brick, (c) the produc- 
tion of a white ground coat for enam- 
eled metals, (d) methods for improving 
the quality ef building brick, (e) the 
relative value of various compounds 
and methods of waterproofing concrete, 
(f) the strength of brick walls built 
in different ways, and (g) methods 
of cleaning and waterproofing stone: 
structures. x 
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RECENTLY a Cement. Reference 

Laboratory. has been established 
*by the Bureau in cooperation with 
Committee C-1 on Cement of the 
American Society for Testing Mate“ 
rials. This committee is composed of 
representatives of all industries inter- 
ested in the manufacture and use of 
cement. The purpose of this refer- 
ence laboratory is the standardization 
of current methods used in testing 
cement and the conditions under which 
tests are made, the standardization: 
and calibration of apparatus used in 
making tests, and improving methods 
for testing cement. 


Representatives of any testing lab- 
oratory may obtain instruction at the 
Bureau in methods of testing cement, 
conditions to be observed and the use 
and care of apparatus. Furthermore, 
representatives of the Bureau, if re- 
quested, will visit the various labora- 
tories at stated periods to observe 
methods and conditions, to calibrate 
certain appartus, and to call attention 
to departures from standard proce- 


dures. 


* * 


It is interesting to note that the 
manufacturers themselves are especi- 
ally interested in this laboratory’ and 
are among the first to take advantage 
of its service.. Ultimately, then, tests 
made in various laboratories should be 
more consistent than they are at pres- 
ent and a more definite knowledge of 
the properties of cement and cement 
products will be obtained. 
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When one realizes the vast amount 
of work required to answer an appar- 
ently simple question and the great 
number of questions that may arise, 
it becomes obvious that there must be 
a limit to the problems that can be 
handled with our available resources. 
Consequently we can only undertake 
to work on those fundamental prob- 
lems that will yield information of 
the greatest value, regardless of the 
fact that we would like to study all 
problems that are suggested. But the 
Bureau’s personnel and equipment, 
the research associates, and the hearty 
cooperation of the industries make a 
combination of technical and commer- 
cial forces that must benefit not only 
the Government and industry but, 
more significantly, the people. 


The next article, deating with “Chemicals and Allied Products,” will be 
printed in the issue of Jan. 11 and is contributed by C. C. Pierce, Acting 
Surgeon General, Bureau of the Public Health Service. 


Single Standard of Pay 
In Business Supported 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


for his lady, chivalry still means magna- 
nimity, fairness and bravery, Mr. White 
said. He stated that he was not contra- 
dicting Miss Peterson’s statement, and 
that he agreed with her and backed her 
up in her contention that there should 
be a single standard of wages. 


Possibly one of the reagors why women 
get less money than would a man for the 
same work is that they do not evaluate 
their services highly enough, he sug- 
gested; whereas, men know what they 
should receive and demand it. Women 
must learn to ask for the same wages @ 
man would receive, according to Mr. 
White. There is no reason why they 
should not organize in order to obtain 
what is due them, he added. ‘ 


Boys are not growing more lax in con- 
tributing to the support of the home 
maintained by their parents, although 
girls are unquestionably doing more than 
they used to along this line, Mr. White 
said. But this is only a natural develop- 
ment, he said. 

A girl has always been primarily in- 
terested in a home, because at some fu- 


Purchase of Early Books 
Proposed in House Bill 


A proposal to appropriate $1,500,000 
for purchase of a collection of 4,500 in- 
cunabula, including the copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible on vellum from the 
Saint Paul monastery in Carinthia, now 
owned by Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr, of Ber- 
lin, Germany, is made in a bill (H. R. 
8184), just introduced by Representative 
Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, Miss. The 
collection would be deposited in the 
Library of Congress. The bill was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on 
Library. 

————————— nin 


ture time she expects to maintain one of 
her own, he pointed out. A boy, on the 
other hand, has less to bind him to a 
home until he marries and assumes the 
responsibility of establishing one of his 
own, whereupon his interest in the home 
becomes as great as the girl’s, Mr. White 
stated. 

Women are in industry to remain, it 
was stated, although their status and the 
problem of their wages has not yet been 
satisfactorily worked out.” But the re- 
adpeneent will be achieved in time, he 
sal 
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|Measures to Check 


Growth of Bureau 
System Advocated 


Survey of Government Agen- 
cies Asked in House With 
View to Centralization of 
Federal Activities 


Creation of a Federal commission: on 
centralization, to study “bureaucracy” of 
the United States Government “in all its 
angles and to recommend means to check 
its growth” is proposed in House Joint 
Resolution 185, just introduced by Repre- 
sentative Ludlow (Dem.), of Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Mr. Ludlow, in a written ex- 
planatory statement, stated -that “an 
enormous bureaucracy is being built up 
in Washington, which is nullifying local 
self-government and developing into a| 
real menace to the Nation.” 

The resolution follows in full text: | 


Resolved, That a commission to be 
known as the commission on centraliza- 
tion is hereby created, to be composed 
of three Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to be appointed by the | 
Speaker; three Members of the Senate 
to be chosen by the Vice-President and 
three outstanding authorities on consti- 
tutional law to be chosen by the Presi- 
dent of the United States upon recom- 
mendation of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


Must Report to Congress 


The President of the United States 
shall designate the chairman of the com- 
mission? The life of the commission shall 
terminate when the commission makes 
its report to Congress. 

Any officer or employe of the United 
States may supply the Commission with 
such information, relating to any matter 
under investigation or study by the Com- 
mission and contained in the records of 
the office of such officer or employe, as| 
the Commission may request. In ad- 
ministering this resolution the Commis- | 
sion is authorized to make use, so far | 
as consistent with the best interests 
of the public service, of agencies, officers 
and employes of the executive branch 
of the Government. 

The members of the commission shalli 
serve without pay. The commission may 
make such expenditures, not exceeding 
$5,000 in the aggregate, including ex- 
penditures for actual traveling and sub- | 
sistence expenses, for personal services 
at the seat of government and elsewhere, 
as are necessary for the efficient admin- 
istration of its functions under this reso- 
lution. Expenses of the commission 
shall be allowed and paid upon pres- | 
entation of itemized vouchers therefor, 
approved by the chairman of the com- 
mission. 


Duties of Commission 


The duty of said commission shall 
be to consider centralization, of govern- 
ment in all of its aspects atid to report 
to the+Speaker of the H and the 
Presi“ert of the Senate no® later than 
the opening of the regular session of 
Congress in December, 1931, (1) whether 
in its opinion the Government has de- 
parted from the concept of the founding 
fathers who wrote the Constitution of the 
United States, and, if so, in what direction 
or directions; (2): what steps, if any, 
should be taken to restore the Government 
to its original purposes and sphere of ac- 
tivity as contemplated by the forefathers 
whose lives and sacrifices established a 
free and independent Nation, and (3) 
whether or not it would be advisable 
to hold another constitutional conven- 
tion to redistribute the powers of gov- 
ernment in such a way as more clearly 
to delineate the limits of Federal power, 
counccract centralization andsto make 
secure to all coming generations the in- 
estimable benefits and blessings of local 
self-covernment. 
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Appropriation Asked 
For Clark Memorial 


Additional Fund Is Sought for | 
Indiana Structure 


Authority for an appropriation of 
$750,000 for the George Rogers Clark 
Memorial to be erected at Vincennes, 
Ind., in addition to the $1,000,000 already 
authorized by Congress is proposed in 
identic measures pending in both houses. 

When the original proposal for the 
memorial was before Congress, $1,750,- 
000 was proposed as the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share of the expense. The 
House at that time cut the amount to 
$1,000,000. Now Representative Vestal 
(Rep.), of Anderson, Ind., and Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, are urging 
the additional authorization. Senator 
Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Library, which has 
jurisdiction of memorial authorizations, 
stated orally Jan. 1, he will arrange 
hearings on the proposal this month. 
Representative Vestal said he would ask 
the House Committee on Library to hold 
hearings about Jan. 15. 

“We kad our proposed appropriation 
cut down to $1,000,000,” Mr. Vestal said, 
“and we find we cannot get by with that 
sum. We will need the additional amount 
for the building of the memorial. I have 
not asked for a specific date of hear- 
ing yet, as I want some additional in- 
formation to present to the Committee.” 

The Clark commission, it wase an- 
nounced, will open the competitive bids 
of archiiects this month. The State of 
Indiana has made available $500,000 for 
the site. Plans for the building are to 
be submitted to the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion at Washington for its approval. 
The matter is in charge of the secretary 
of the Commission, Dr. Christopher B. 
Coleman, of Indianapolis, Mr. Vestal 
explained, 


Army Orders 


Maj. William B. Hardigg, Ord., from 
Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, Del., June 25, to 
duty «in office of Assistant Secretary *of 
War. 

Capt. Howard N. Beeman, V. C., from 
Philippine Department to remount head- 
quarters, Lexington, Ky., instead of Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa. 

Ist Lt. Harry L. Calvin, Q. C., from Fort 
Monroe, Va., to Nicaragua. 

Ist Lt. William H. Powell Jr., M. C., froni | 
Fort Bragg, N. C., to Fort Humphreys, Va. 

Mstr. Sgt. Emilio Pepe to be retired at 
Army War College, Washington, D. C., and 
sent to his home, 


| Applegate, Frank Guy. 
the 


| Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge. 
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Addison; George Campbell. The law and 
practice a the recovery of small 
debts in New uth Wales; com rising 
the Small debts recovery act, 1912, wit 
rules, forms, etc., Justices (fees) act, 
1904, and the Contractors debts act, 1897, 
exhaustively annotated and with analyti- 
cal index. By ... and Alec Thomson, 
assisted by G. E. Seaton, 4th ed. 297 p. 
Sydney Law book co. of Australasia, 1928. 

29-25746 

Indian stories from 

Pueblos, by ...; foreword by Witter 
Bynner; illustrations from original Pu- 
eblo Indian paintings. 178 p. Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott, 1929. 29-25487 

Aristoteles. The Rhetoric of Aristotle. A 
translation by Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jebb, edited with an introduction and with 
supplementary notes by John Edwin 
Sandys. 207 p. Cambridge, Eng., The 
University press, 1909. 29-25506 

Barton, George Aaron. The religions of the 
world, by . . . Third edition. (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago publications in re- 
ligious education. Handbooks of ethics 
and religion.) 414 p, Chicago, The Univ. 
of Chicago press, 1929. 29-25935 

Beeman, Clarence W. Beeball; a modified 
foot ball game, by ... (Spalding’s ath- 
letic library. Auxiliary series.) 20 p., 
illus. N. Y., American sports, 1929. 

29-25920 

Boericke, Garth. A compend of the prin- 
ciples of homoeopathy for students in 
medicine, by ... 178 p. Philadelphia, 
Boericke & Tafel, 1929. 29-25913 

Boy scouts of America. Handbook for 
boys. 646 p., illus, N. Y., The Boy scouts 
of America, 1929. 29-25929 

Cantor, Eddie. Caught short! A saga of 
wailing Wall street, by .. . illustrations 
by Sid L. Hydeman. 45 p. N. Y., Simon 
and Schuster, 1929. 29-25490 

Carnegie endowment fof international peace. 
Division of international law. Treaties 
and agreements with and concerning 
China, 1919-1929. (Pamphlet series of the 
Carnegie endowment for _ international 
peace, Division of international law, no. 
50.) 2p. Washington, Carnegie endow. 
for international peace, 1929. 29-25930 

Carpenter, John Harold. Fairy grammar, by 

- and Alice M. Hoben, illustrated. 
American rev. ed. 105 p., illus. N. Y., 
Dutton, 1929. 29-25488 

Chapman, Michael Andrew. A garland of 
saints for children, by the Reverend . . . 
130 p., illus. N. Y., Frederick Pustet co., 
1929. 29-25932 

The collected 
verse of Lewis Carroll (pseud.) with an 
introduction by John Francis McDermott. 
228 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1929. 29-25491 

Eliason, Eldridge Lyon. .. . Surgical nurs- 
ing, by ... L. Kraeer Ferguson .. . Eliza- 
beth Keller Lewis. 261 illustrations. (Lip- 
pincott’s nursing manuals.) 566 p., illus. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1929. 29-25916 

Fleming, Daniel Johnson. Ways of sharing 
with other faiths, by . 268 p. N.Y. 
Association press, 1929. 29-25934 

Flight, Claude. Tinker, tailor, by ... 29 p., 
illus. London, Besant & co., 1929. 29-25503 

Frain, Hummel La Rue. An éxamination of 
earnings in certain standard machine-todl 
occupations in Philadelphia, by ... (In- 
dustrial research dept., Wharton school of 
finance and commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Research studies. v. Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Pennsylvania, 1929.) 
85 p. Philadelphia, 1929. 29-25926 

Gt. Brit. Laws, statutes, etc. Everyday 
statutes annotated; an abridgment con- 
taining statutes of practical utility in 
force on January 1, 1929, with notes of 
cases bearing on their interpretation, 
edited by Sydney Edward Williams. 4 ‘v. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1929. 29-25747 

Haefner, Ralph. The educational signifi- 
cance of left-handedness, by ... (Teachers 
college, Columbia university. Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 360.. Published also 
as thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university.) 
84 p. N. Y.,.Teachers college, Columbia 
univ., 1929. 29-25922 

Harris, Mrs. Elizabeth (Fontaine). Learn- 
ing to listen, by ... and Mary Louise 
Sims; lessons in the elements of music and 
and ear-training for children; a text-book 
with homework assignments and writing- 
books. 3 v., illus. N. Y., Schirmer, 1929. 

29-25905 

Hay, William Howard. Health via food, by 

--.- 209 p. East Aurora, N. Y., 1929. 
29-25914 

Haywood, Mrs. Eliza (Fowler). The female 
spectator; being selections from Mrs. 
Eliza Heywood’s periodical (1744-1746) 
chosen and edited by Mary Priestley, with 
an introduction by J. B. Priestley, and 
decorations by Constance Rowlands. 111 
p. London, Lane, 1929. 29-25499 

Herring, James Morton. The problem of 
weak railroads, their relation to an ade- 
quate transportation system, by .. . 
(Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.) 176 p. Phila- 
delphia, Univ. of Penn. press, 1929. 
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Hillas, Marjorie. An athletic program for 
high school and college women, by... 
and Marian Knighton. 90 p., illus. N. 
Y., A. S. Barnes, 1929. 29-25919 

Hodgins, Eric. Sky high; the story of avia- 
tion, by . . . and, F. Alexander Magoun. 
337 p., plates. Boston, Little, 1929. 


Holdsworth, William Searle. 
Dickens as a legal historian, by... 
p. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1929. 
29-25745 
Huhner, Max. A practical treatise on dis- 
orders of the sexual function in the male 
and female, by... 8d ed. 342 p., illus. 
Philadelphia, F. A, Davis co., 1929. 
29-25915 
Kipling, Rudyard. The tender Achilles, by 
-..- 20 p. N. Y., Doubleday, 1929. 
29-25494 
.. » Musical criticisms, 
154 p. Lon- 


Langford, Samuel. 
edited by Neville Cardus. s 
don, Oxford univ. press, 1929. 29-25907 

Lindquist, Everett Franklin. . Study 
manual in elementary. statistics, by ... 
and George D. Stoddard. (Longmans’ ed- 
ucation series.) 109 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
1929. 29-25928 

Lundquist, Gustay Adolph. Rural social 
setence, by ... and Clyde B. Moore. 483 
p., illus. Boston, Ginn, 1929, 29-25738 

Mackey, Albert Gallatin. ... Encyclopedia 
of freemasonry and kifdred sciences, 
comprising the whole range of the arts, 
sciences, and literature of the masonic in- 
stitution, by . .. revised and enlarged 
by Robert I. Clegg. This elaborate re- 
vision has had the active direction and 
able co-operation of many masonic schol- 
ars of the world including William J. 
Hughan, Edward L. Hawkins. 2 v., illus. 
Chicago, The Masonic hist. co., 1929, 

; 29-25739 

MeMillan, Franklin R. Basic principles of 
concrete making, by ... With an intro- 
duction by F, E. Schmitt. 99 p., illus. 
N. Y., MeGraw-Hill, 1929. 29-25908 

Marial, R., pseud. Methods applicable to 
group teaching or private piano instruc- 
tion, by... 44 p., illus. Shieago, Clay- 
ton F, Summy co., 1929. 29-25906 

Miller, Leslie Charles. Handsprings for 
hamburgers; the life of a gypsy flier, by 
... edited by Ken Maynard. 202 p., plates. 
Hollywood, D. G. Fischer, 1929. 29-25909 

Niemann, Walter. Brahms, by . . .; trans- 
lated from the German by Catherine Ali- 
son Phillips. 492 p. N. Y., Knopf, 1929. 

29-25904 

Overton, Grant Martin. ...An hour of the 
American novel, % ... (The one hour 

155 p. hiladelphia, Lippincott, 

29-27522 

Pynchon & co. The aviation industry. 3d 
ed. 141 p. N. Y., The Dispatch printery 
and bindery corp., 1929. 29-25740 

Rowley, Harold Henry. The Aramaic of the 
Old Testament; a grammatical and lexical 
study of its relations with other early 
Aramaic dialects, by ... 161 p. London, 

Oxford univ. press, 1929, 29-25504 
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Salmond, Sir John William. The law. of 
torts: a treatise on the English law of 
liability for civil injuries. By... 7th ed, 
By W. T. S. Stallybrass. 688 p. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1928. 29-25744 

Salpeter, Harry. Dr. Johnson & Mr. Bos- 
well, by ... 265 p, plates. N. Y., 
Coward-McCann, 1929. 29-25497 

Seymour, Paul H. The new Hoyle; stand- 
ard games, édited by . . . including auc- 
tion bridge, contract bridge, bridge keno, 
hachihachi, whist and all modern card 
games; also, chess, checkers, dominoes 

, and mah jong. 352 p. Chicago, Laidlaw 
bros., 1929. 29-25918 

Shakespeare, William. . . . 3ulius Caesar, 
by . . .; edited by Essie Chamberlain. 
New ed. 

no. 67.) 


(The Riverside literature series. 
113 p. Boston, Houghton, 1929. 
29-25492 

Shakespeare, William. The Shakespeare 
songs, being a complete collection of the 
songs written by or attributed to ... .; 
edited by Tucker Brooke, with an intro- 
duction by Walter De La Mare. 168 p. 
N. Y., W. Morrow & co., 1929. 29-25496 
Smith, Fred B. Must we have war? By 
. .. With a foreword by Owen D. Young. 
318 p., illus. N. Y., Harper, 1929. 29-25927 
Smith, Sydney. The letters of Peter Plym- 
ley to his brother Abraham who lives in 
the country, together with selected writ- 
ings, sermons, and speeches, by ..; With 
an introduction by G. C. Heseltine. 296 
p. London, Dent, 1929. 29-25505 
Stack, Herbert James. Safety education in 
the secondary schools; objectives and 
materials of instruction, by... (Publica- 
tions of the National bureau of casualty 
and surety underwriters. Educational 
series, vol. iv. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colum- 
bia university, 1929.) 157 p. N. ¥., 1929. 
29-25741 

Swan, Oliver G. Deev water days, edited 
by ... (The romance of America’s his- 
tory.) 506 p., illus, Philadelphia, Macrae 
Smith co., 1929... 29-25485 
Trend, John Brande. Manuel de Falla and 
Spanish music, by... 184 p., illus. N. 
Y., Knopf, 1929. 29-25903 
Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt. Thirty years in the 
jungle, by . . ., with 60: illustrations and 
a sketch map. 281 p. London, Lane, 
1929. 29-25486 
Virginia polytechnic institute, Blacksburg. 
Engineering extension division. Indus- 
trial survey, Bedford, Virginia, by R. L. 
Humbert, director of surveys, in collabo- 
ration with R. B. H. Begg and others. 47 
p., illus. Blacksburg, Va., Engineering 
extension division, Virginia ‘polytechnic 
institute, 1929. 29-27337 
Walsh, Patrick J. William J. Walsh, arch- 
« bishop of Dublin, by ... 612_p., plates. 
London, Longmans, 1928. 29-25936 
Willebrandt, Mrs. Mabel (Walker). The in- 
side of prohibition, by . .. 347 p. In- 
dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1929, 29-25923 
Wolfe, Humbert. Notes on English verse 
satire, by ... (Hogarth lectures on lit- 
erature. no. 10.) 158 p. London, L. & 
Virginia Woolf, 1929. 29-25495 


Adams-Acton, Murray. Domestic architec- 
ture & old furniture, by... 123 p., plates. 
London, G. Bles, 1929. 29-27656 

Akeley, Mrs. Mary L. (Jobe). Carl Akeley’s 
Africa; the account of the Akeley-Eastman- 
Pomeroy African hall expedition of the 
American museum of natural history, by 
- . » foreword by Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
$21 p., plates. N.Y., Dodd, 1929. 29-27647 

Angle, Paul McClelland. Lincoln in the year 
1855; being the day-by-day activities of 
Abraham Lincoln during that year, by .. . 
57 p. Springfield, fll., The Abraham Lin- 
coln assoc., 1929.* 29-27664 

Aston, Sir George Grey. The biography of 
the late Marshal Foch, by Major-General 
-.. 483 p., plates. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1929. 29-27648 

Baker, George Philip. Hannibal, by ... 
‘332 p., illus. N. Y., Dodd, 1929. 29-25946 

Barton, Bruce. On the up and up, by .. . 
189 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1929. 

29-25958 

The adventures of 

illustrated by Vera 


Bonsels, Waldemar. 
Maya’ the bee, by... 
Bock. 224 p., illus. N. Y., A. & C. Boni, 
1929. 29-25964 

Bowles, Mrs. Ella Shannon. About antiques, 
by . . . with 75 illustrations. 263 p. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1929. 29-27652 

Broemel, Percy Rudolph. Paris and London 
in 1815 (with excursions into other pe- 
riods and places,) romance and reality. 
By ... with ten full-page photographic 
reproductions from old prints and manu- 
scripts. 203 p. London, Murry, 1929. 

. 29-25948 

Burnham, Smith. The making of our coun- 
try; a history of the United States for 
schools, by . . . illustrated with three 
hundred and thirty-four engravings, fifty- 
one maps, and eight color plates from the 
J. L. G. Ferris collection of American his- 
torical paintings. 616 p. - Philadelphia,’ 
Chicago, John C. Winston co., 1928. 

29-25597 

Burr, Agnes Rush. India, the land that 
lures; a description of her marble palaces, 
strange gods, beautiful temples, colorful 
street life, and picturesque mountains; a 
survey of her dynamic past, religious 
creeds, child marriages, chief industries, 
and problems of government; an appre- 
ciation of the kindly, lovable, indifferent 
people in this land of the mystic, the oc- 
cult,,and the spiritual. By... Dus 
plates. Boston, Page, 1929. 29-25947 

Callender, James Hodge. Yesterdays in 
little old New York, by ... 298 p., illus. 
N. Y., Dorland press, 1929. 29-27669 

Carr, C.F. How to speak in public, a popu- 
lar guide to fluency in debate and to the 
easy mastery of the art of effective self- 
expression on all public occasions, by . . . 
and F. E. Stevens; with a foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. T. P. O’Connor. 117 p. London, 
Pitman, 1929. 29-25969 

Clare, Israel Smith. The standard history 
of the world; a narrative of political 
events and a record of civilization from 
the earliest historical period to the pres- 
ent. Rev. ed. under the editorial super- 
vision of Paul Leland Haworth .. . illus- 
trated with maps, portraits and diagrams. 
10 v. Cincinnati, Standard historical so- 
ciety, 1929. 29-27649 

Coolbrith, Ina mna. Wings of sunset, 
by ... with a‘memoir. 214 p. Boston, 
Houghton, 1929. 29-25954 

Durand, John. How to secure continuous 
security profits in modern markets, by 
oo « 205 p, Y., Magazine of Wail 
street, 1929. 29-27657 

Elder, William. Studies in psychology; 
memory, emotion, consciousness, sleep, 
dreams, and allied mental phenomena, by 

. 212 p. London, Heinemann, 1927. 
29-27646 

Evans, Sir Arthur John. The shaft 
and bee-hive tombs of Mycenae an 
interrelation, by... 98 p., illus. 
don, Macmillan, 1929. ° 

Fairbairn, Douglas. The narrative of a 
naval nobody, 1907-1920, by . . ., lieut- 
commander R, N. (retired). 833 p. Lon- 
don, J. Murray, 1929. 29-25937 

Frost, Frances M. Hemlock wall, by . . 
(The Yale series of younger poets.) 36 p. 
New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1929. 

29-25955 

Fuller, John Frederick Charles. The gen- 
eralship of Ulysses S. Grant, by . . . with 
maps and plans. 452 p. N. Y., Dodd, 
1929. 29-27666 

Holmes, Edric. London’s countryside, by 


. with 102 illustrations by the author. | Rhod 


344 p. London, R. Scott, 1928. 29-27650 
Hooper, Osman Castle. The Crisis and the 
man, an episode in civil war journalism, 
by ... (Ohio state university. Contri- 
butions in journalism no. 5.) 85 p. Co- 
lumbus, The Ohio state univ. press, 1929. 
29-273813 

Dear Judas, and other 
9p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 
29-25959 


Jeffers, Robinson. 
| 


. The Permanent 


court of int®rnational justice: American 


Government: Boo 4 


and Publications 


Documents described under this 6 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Dive 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Monetary Units and Coinage Systems of 
the Principal Countries of the World. 
Compiled in the Office of the Director of 
the Mint, Bureau of the Mint, United 
States Treasury Department Pri¢e, 15 
cents. 30+26022 


Naval Reserve Regulations, 1929. United 
States Navy Department. Price, 15 cents. 
30-26021 

The Immigration Work of the Department 
of State and Its Consular Officers. United 
States Department of State. Price, 10 
cents. * : 20-26023 
Official National Guard Register, 1929. Pub- 
lished by authority of the Secretary of 
War, Militia Bureau, United States War 
Department. Price, $1.25. (22-26684) 


Decisions of the Interstate Commercd - 
mission of the United States (Finance Re- 
ports), December, 1928-April, 1929+-Vol- 
ume 150. Price, $2.25.. (8-80656) 

Classification and Tabling of Difficult Ores, 
with Particular Attention to Fluorspar— 
Technical Paper 456. Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 15 cents. 3830-26020 

List of Publications Relating to Health, 
Diseases, Drugs, and Sanitation—Price 
List 51, 21st Edition. Free. (26-26481) 

List of Publications Relating to Maps—Price 
List 53, 21st Edition. Free. (25-26876) 


Arrangement Effected by Exchange of Notes 
between the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada Concerning Quarantine 
Inspection of Vessels Entering Puget 
Sound and Waters Adjacent Thereto or 
the Great Lakes Via the St. Lawrence 
River—Executive Agreement Series, No, 1. 
United States Department of State. Price, 
5 cents. -  29-27571 

Propagation of Upland Game Birds—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1613. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 30-50. 

Vegetative Propagation from the Stand- 
point of Plant Anatomy—Technical Bul- 
letin No. 151, December, 1929. United 
States Department of Agriculture. Price, 
85 cents. Agr. 29-1744 

Herbaceous Perennials—Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1381. United States Department: of 
Agriculture. Price, 15. cents. (Agr. 24-648) 

Wages and Hours of Labor in the Hosiery 
and Underwear Industries, 1907 to 1928— 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics No. 504. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor. Price, -15 cents, L23-208 

Fishery Industries of the United States, 
1928—Fisheries Document No. 1067. Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 35 cents. , 

(F19-41) 

Air Commerce Bulletin (Formerly Domestic 
Air News)—Vol. 1, No. 13, January 2, 1930. 
Issued Semimonthly by the Aeronautics 
Branch, United States Department of 
Commerce., Free at Aeronautics Branch. 

(29-26634) 

Mitrospira,/A New Ordovican Gasteropod 
Genus—No. 2819, from the proceedings of 
the United States National Museum, Vol. 
76, Art. 22, Free at Museum. Price, 5 


cents. - 

The Agricultural Situation, A Brief -Sum- 
mary of Economic Conditions—Vol. 14,. 
No. 1, January 1, 1930. Issued Monthly 
vy the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

nited States Department of Agriculture. 

Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 

. sAger:26-1797) 


accession and amendments to the statute, 
y ... (International conciliation. No- 
vember, 1929, no. 254.) 66 p. N. Y., Car- 
negie endow. for international peace, Di- 
vision of intercourse and education, 1929. 
29-27660 
Kinney, Troy. The etchings of .,. .- 80'p., 
plates. N. Y., Doubleday, 1929. 29-27654 
Laird, John. The idea of value, by. . . 
384 p. Cambridge, Eng., The University 
press, 1929. 29-27645 
Landau, Rom. Pilsudski and Poland, by 
...; translated by Geoffrey Dunlop. 305 
p., plates. N. Y., MacVeagh, 1929. 
. . 29-25940 
Liddell Hart, Basil Henry. Sherman; sol- 
dier, realist, American, by’. .. with maps. 
456 p. N. Y., Dodd, 1929. 
Malevskii-Malevich, P. N. A new party: in 
Russia, by... 119 p. London, Routledge, 
1928. 29-25949 
Mann, Thomas. ... Three essays, trans- 
lated from the German by H Lowe- 
Porter. 261 p. N. Y., Knopf, 1929. 
29-25965 
Marryatt, Mollie. Fairy hours, by... 176 
p., illus. Spring. Lake Beach, N. J., Arm 
pub. co., 1929. 29-25968 
Mau, Laura Emily. Sugar and spice and 
Attic salt; a golden sheaf of verse, by .. . 
104 p. Boston, H. Vinal, 1929. 29-25961 
Milne, Alan Alexander. By way of introduc- 
tion, by... 2p. N. Y., Dutton, 1929. 
29-25957 
Murray, William D. As tre journeyed; the 
autobiography of . . .; foreword by 
Fletcher S. Brockman. 412 p. N. Y., As- 
sociation press, 1929. 29-27644 
Nathan, Harry-Louis. Free trade to-day, by 
396 p, London, Gollancz, 1929. 


29-27658 
Nease, Lilla. 
3 


- 


At the end of the road, by 
-.- 8386p. Boston, Badger, 1929. 29-25: 
New York. Metropolitan museum of art. 
The Cloisters. . . . The Cloisters, a brief 
guide, by Joseph Breck. 58 p., illus. N. 
Y., 1929, . 29-27653 
Nottingham, Stratton, comp. Certificates 
and rights, Accomack County, Virginia, 
1663-1709, compiled by ... 91 numbered 
leaves. Onancock, Va., 1929. 29-25596 
Pease, Theodore Calvin. George Rogers 

Clark and the revolution in Ilinois, 1763- 
1787; a sesquicentennial memorial, by . . . 
and Marguerite Jenison Pease. 96 p., 
lates. Springfield, Ill., The Illinois state 
ist. library, 1929. 29-27344 
Peelle, Mrs. Luna (Carroll). The mixed 
bouquet, and other poems, by... 116 p. 
Bucyrus, O., J. W. Hopley co., 1929. | 
20-25956 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications¥ 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 

California—Inheritance Tax Act of Cali- 
fornia. Ray L. Riley, State Controller, 
California State Printing Office, Satra- 
mento, 1929, 710948 

California—State Department isabled 
American Veterans of the Wo al. 
Report of the Eighth Annual Convention, 
California State Printing Office, Saera- 
mento, 1929. 71843 


- | Massachusetts—Annual Report of the Com- 


missioner of Correction, Department of 
Correction. Public Document No. 115, 
Boston, 1929, ; 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Education, Tabulation of the 
School Returns School Year ending June 
80, 1929. Part II, Public Document No. 2, 
Boston, 1929, 

e Island—Sixth Annual Report of the 
State Public Welfare Commission, Provi- 
dence, 1929, 

South Dakota—i929 Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Insurance, Pierre, 1929. 

Vermont—Reports of Cases Argued and De- 
termined in the Supreme Court of Ver- 
mont, Charles A. Shields. Volume 101, 
New Series, Volume 6, Burlington, 1929. 

Ohio—Certain Mounds and Village Sites in 
Ohio (Illustrated), William C. Mills, M. 
Sc., Director, Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Museum, Columbus, 1926. 
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To Reduce Costs of | 


Elimination of Waste in Dis-| 
tribution Part 
posed by Legislation, Says 
Commissioner Denman 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 9.—The American 
housewife is expected to share in bene- 
fits the farmer derives from the agri- 
cultural marketing act, it was stated, 
Jan. 9, by C. B. Denman, member, Fed- 
eral Farm Board, in an address before 
the Maryland Agricultural Society and 
Maryland Farm Bureau Federation 


the 


AUTHORIZED Statements OnLy Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHep WitHoutT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DAILy 


Agriculture 
Farm Board Plans 


‘ THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 1930 


Food Distribution 


State and County Organizations Urged 


To Cooperate in Taking Census of Bees 


Food to Consumer Information to Be Sought of Interest to Beekeeping Indus- 


at Baltimore. ; 


Mr.’ Denman discussed the provision 
icultural marketing act direct- 


of thea ; 
i oard, so far as possible, to pre- 


ing the 
yo inefficient and wasteful methods in 
distribution of farm products. He sought 
to demonstrate that the consumer has a 
real interest in the success of the cooper- 
ative marketing program for agricul- 
ture which the Farm Board is fostering. 
“It would not matter how economically 
we produced our products nor how effi- 
ciently we operated our cooperative mar- 
keting machinery, we still could not find 
a profit from our operations unless there 
was some one to furnish us a market 


try; Question Put 
By J. I. HAMBLETON, 


a of Task Im- Apiculturist in Charge, Bee Culture Di- 


vision, Bureau of Entomology. 


In the decennial census of the United 
States which is to be taken beginning 
Apr. 1, the beekeeping industry will have 
the best opportunity it has ever had to 
find out something about itself. 

State and county beekeeping organiza- 
tions, and even individual beekeepers, 
realizing the necessity for having relia- 
ble information on bees and honey, should 
cooperate to the fullest possible extent 
in the taking of the 1930 census. 

This probably will be one of the most 
important items of business, if not the 
most important, to come before the bee- 
keeping industry in the next 10 years. 

Beekeeping has changed greatly in the 


last 10 years. 


bees. 


Questions Are Added 
To Farm Schedules 


Quite obviously the farm owner who 


This is due largely to 
the fact that many large commercial 
beekeepers now reside in towns and vil- 
lages or metropolitan areas of the larger 
cities, sometimes far away from their 


and 


man 


said. 


to buy it.” 


‘{ think I can talk with you about 
specific things now as regards livestock 
and livestock products, because I am 
supposed to more particularly represent 
these on the Federal Farm Board.-Since 


Waste in Distribution 


with the ability to buy at a price 
that would provide that profit,” Mr. Den- 
“Therefore, the main con- 
) ‘sideration that we must give is that we 
will be able to produce and offer to the 
housewives of this country a product 
whieh will meet their present-day de- 
mands and be attractive enough in pack- 
age form and price that they will want 


< 


early in September I have personally 
shipped from my own feed lots 26 car- 
load shipments of cattle, hogs, and 
shéep, totaling more than 1,300 animals. 

‘ three consecutive weeks I have 
sold fat sheep on the St. Louis market, 
and in every instance at the top of the 
market; and on parallel days bought 


received for fat sheep. Despite the fact 


of éfficient handling the shee-y lost money. | These questions should very adequately 
Undoubtedly there is some wasteful and | take care of all bees owned by farmers | 
inéficient distribution going on between | who reside on their own places, as well | 
my sale as a feeder and my purchase as| as of bees owned by tenants or by any- | 


a tonsumer. 
“On another day, when I topped the 


leases to an urban beekeeper a small 
piece of ground, in some out-of-the-way 
place on the back end of his farm, is not 
expected to know, particularly if he is 
not a beekeeper himself, the number of 
colonies or the quantity of honey pro- 
duced, and cannot be expected to give 
to the census enumerator the best kind 
of an answer as to the number of col- 
onies and the pounds of honey produced 
by bees that are not his own. In the 
past the farm schedule has been the only 
schedule in the census asking questions 
on bees and honey, and the owner of 
bees living any plaée but on a farm or 
range was missed. It is very difficult to 
estimate just how inadequate have been 
the figures on bees and honey in the past 


{census reports. 

| The Bureau of the Census has agreed 
;to put on all farm schedules two ques- 
tions on bees and honey, under the head- 
ing “Bees, Apr. 1, 1930, and honey pro- 


duced 1929.” The two questions are 





“Question 120—Hives of bees owned or 
mutton chops, paying more than seven | managed by you on this farm or else- 
times the price for mutton chops that | where, number ——;” “Question 121— 


|Honey produced 1929, pounds——:’ 


one occupying a farm. 


However, these questions will not take 


in Farm Schedule 


but owned or managed by the urban 
dweller, and so in order that these teo 
may be included in the census figures, the 
Bureau of the Census has consented to 
insert two other similar questions on the 
schedule pertaining to livestock ‘not on 
farms or ranges. 


Before agreeing to the manner in 
which the two questions concerning bees 
and honey were to be stated in the farm 
schedule, and to the insertion of the two 
questions concerning bees and honey in 
the schedule devoted to livestock not on 
the farms or ranges, the Bureau of the 
Census had to give the matter very care- 
ful consideration, because every agricul- 
tural industry in the country, and every 
large manufacturing organization as 
well, was bombarding the Bureau- with 
requests to have figures collected on mat- 
ters in which they were particularly in- 
terested. 

Naturally enough there is a limit to 
the number of questions that can be 
asked, so the insertion of the two new 
questions -to catch the bees own by city 
dwellers, and the improvement of the 
questions in the farm schedule, is an im- 
portant victory to the beekeeping in- 
dustry. 

If reliable figures are not collected in 
1930, it will mean that the industry must 
wait another 10 years. In the meantime, 
it would have to continue making efforts 
to improve the distribution and market- 
ing of honey without knowing where or 
how much honey is produced. In other 
words, the industry would have to con- 
tinue running as a small concern too in- 
significant even to warrant keeping ac- 
count books. 


Cooperation Sought 
For Accurate Data 


The full responsibility for collecting re- 
liable figures cannot be placed upon the 
Bureau of the Census and its thousands 
of helpers who will take the census. Cen- 
sus enumerators are paid on the basis 
of the number of farms or places enu- 
merated and the number of persons enu- 
merated. Naturally enough the enumer- 
:| ators are res going to ask every town 
and city dweller, e perhaps even every 
farm dweller, whether he keeps bees. 
Unless the enumerator feels reasonably 
sure of an affirmative answer he will 
not take the trouble to inquire whether 
a man has bees or not. . 

This method of enumerating might at 
first thought be subject to criticism, but 
!from the standpoint of financial effici- 
| ency it is perhaps the best method that 


, 





St Louis hog market at $9.40 per cwt..| care of the bees that are now on farms could be used. The mere fact that the 


I bought pork chops the same day and 
made this interesting test: The price of 
the pork chop cut before it was sliced 
was 25 cents per pound; for the slicing 
abne I paid 10 cents per pound, or 60 
cents per cwt. more than I got for a live 


| 


Calendars of the 


The Court of Claims of the United 


Court of Claims 


(Calendared by court), Geo. M. Wilmeth; R. 


Livestock and Equipment 
On Reclaimed Land Valued 


Estimates compiled by the Bureau of 
Reclamation place the total value of 
livestock and equipment on Federal Rec- 
lamation projects at $42,062,091, it was 
stated orally at the Department of the 
Interior Jan. 4. 

There were 75,206 horses valued at 
cess 10,438 mules valued at 

946,207; 67,494 beef cattle worth $4,- 
tpt purebred sires were estimated 
at $48,816 and scrubs at $10,206. The 
number of dairy cattie was placed at 
126,526 with a total value of $10,021,- 
448; with pure bred sires valued at an 
additional $177,797 and scrubs at $53,- 
197, according to the estimates. 

Sheep raised on the Federal Reclama- 
tion projects numbered 413,215 valued 
at $4,153,528, and the number of hogs 
raised was 123,577 with an estimated 
worth of $1,155,172. There were also 
14,100 brood sows valued at $279,438. 
Poultry on the projects numbered 1,935,- 
707 worth: $2,498,919 and there were 
$8,826 beehives valued at $257,055. 
Rabbits raised on the projects numbered 
2,170 and were valued at $1.28 each, 
or $2,780, in the estimates. 


method does contain a weak point, not- 
withstanding that it may be the very 
best method to employ, immediately sug- 
gests the need for cooperation with the 
enumerators, if reliable and complete 
figures are to be obtained on bees and 
honey. 

Ordinarily local people are chosen as 
enumerators, persons who are well ac- 
quainted with the conditions in their 
particular territory, and who also know 
the people in the district. In the rural 
sections the enumerator probably will 
have a more intimate knowledge of both 
persons and conditions than will an 
enumerator in the city. However, 
whether the matter concerns the enu- 
merator in the city or ‘the farm enu- 
merator, individual beekeepers and bee- 
keeping organizations should make it a 
point to find out who the enumerators 
are in their territories and furnish them 
with a list of beekeepers, or point out to 
them sections of the country where bee- 
keeping is of importance. 

With such help, and with an advance 
list of all beekeepers in his territory, the 
enumerator will make it a point to ask 
all people concerned about their bees. 
The personal character of the enumera- 
tors is such that it will be found that 
most of them will take considerable pride 
in the manner'in which they attend to 
this important business.” 


Corn 


For Grain and Silage 
" Declined Last Year 


Yield for Hogging, Grazing 
and Forage Slightly In- 


crease, Says Department 
Of Agriculture 


Production of corn for grain and of 
corn silage in 1929 was less than corn for 
those purposes the year before, while 
there were slight increases in corn util- 
ized for hogging, grazing, and forage in 
1929 over the previous year, according to 
estimates just made public by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. / 

Corn harvested for grain totaled 2,191,- 
135,000 bushels, a decrease of 7.2 per 
cent from the 2,364,069,000 bushels pro- 
duced for that purpose in 1928, and 
formed the smallest production in any 
year since 1924. Corn grown for silage 
amounted to 29,908,000 tons in 1929, 
against 31,579,000 tons in 1928, and con- 
stituted a total crop smaller than that 
for silage in 1927 and 1925, although 
slightly larger than the crops of 1926 
and 1924. 


The crop report on corn harvested for 
grain, for silage, and used for hogging 
down, grazing, and forage follows in full 
text: 

The production of corn for grain in 
the United States in 1929 is estimated 
at 2,191,135,000 bushels, which is 7.2 per 
cent less than in 1928, and the smailest 
in any year since 1924. The estimate re- 
lates to corn husked, pulled, snapped or 
shredded. The report on corn published 
in December, 1929, related to corn for all 
purposes. 

Acreage of corn harvested for grain is 
estimated at 82,601,000 acres the smallest 
in any year since these estimates were 
begun in 1924. In 1928, an acreage of 
85,448,000 acres was harvested for grain. 

Yield of corn for grain in 1929 is placed 
at 26.5 bushels per acre as compared with 
the equivalent yield of 26.8 bushels per 
acre on acreage for all purposes. In 1928 
the yield of corn for grain was. 27.7 
bushels, as compared with 28.0 bushels 
for all purposes. The average yield for 
the six years, 1924-1929, inclusive, for 
grain corn was 26.6 bushels; of yield for 
all purposes 26.9 bushels. 

The production of corn silage in 1929 
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‘ Dairy Industry 


Production of Corn |Dairymen Urged to Cull From Herds 
Cows Producing Low Grade of Milk 


Time Is Opportune in View of Decline in Prices of Prod- 
ucts, Says Agricultural Specialist y 


Lincoln, Nebr., Jan. 9.—With the pres- 
ent butter storage situation and the re- 
cent decline in price of butter and other 
dairy products, now is a good time for 
dairymen to eliminate from their herds 


the low producers, in the opinion of O. |: 


E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, 

In ‘an address before the Nebraska 
State Dairymen’s Association here, Mr. 
Reed said that from 5 to 10 per cent of 
the lowest producers could be culled 
from herds without any danger of caus- 
ing a shortage of dairy products. While 
three months ago cows producing from 
200 to 250 pounds of butterfat a year 
may have made a profit, he said, today 
it take#a better cow. 


Third of Cows in Herd 
Producing at Loss 


“It has been estimated,” Mr. Reed said, 
“that one-third of our dairy cows are not 
returning a profit to their owners. The 
points at which profitable production per 
cow begins and ends depend primarily on 
the kind and cost of feed, price of prod- 
uct, cost of labor and quality of cow. 

“Where feed is of superior quality and 
cheap, feed cost per cow is relatively 
low. Where home grown feeds are low 
in yield and purchased feeds are high 
in’ price, feed cost per cow. is relatively 
high. 

“With the beginning of the new. year 
dairymen are faced with the problem of 


| ae 


is estimated at 29,908,000 tons, which is 
5.3 per cent less than the 31,579,000 tons 
produced in 1928. The 1929 crop is also 
smaller than either the crops of 1927 or 
1925, but slightly larger than the crops 
of 1926 and 1924. The acreage cut for 
silage in 1929 was 4,304,000, as compared 
~*ith 4,251,000 acres in 1928 and 4,539,000 
acres in 1927. 

The yield of corn silage is placed at 
6.95 tons per acre, as compared with 7.43 
tons in 1928 and 6.94 tons in 1927. There 
was a slight increase in the acreage of 
corn utilized for hogging, grazing and 
forage in 1929 as compared with 1928. 
A total of 11,113,000 acres was so utilized 
in 1929, as compared with 10,974,000 
acres ip 1928 and 11,016,000 acres in 1927. 


) 


adjusting production to demand. It is 
difficult for dairymen to change the pro-  ~ 
duction to meet the demand in as short — 
a time as can other industries.” 


Mr. Reed illustrated this point with 
a statement from Mr. Legge, Chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, to the ef- 
fect that the steel industry recently felt 
a decreased demand, and as a result only 
65 per cent of the blast furnaces are in 
operation today. Dairymen cannot hope 
to adjust production to demand so 
quickly, said Mr. Reed, but they should 
face the situation and use this oppor- 
tunity to rid themselves of unprofitable 
cows. 


Going back to the figures compiled by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 
the dairy industry for the year 1928, Mr, 
Reed explained that it was necessary .to 
import only enough dairy products for 
about two days’ supply. 

“Should a surplus amounting. to 2.5 
days’ supply be accumulated in the 
United States,” he said, “we could elimi- 
nate the surplus by culling out 2 per 
cent of our lowest producing cows—cows 
that are producing at a loss. 


High Grade of Milk 
To Increase Consumption 


“The producer of dairy products 
should be interested in doing everythin: 
possible to insure the delivery of a . 
wholesome, safe product to the consumer. 
In far too many cases the producer of 
market milk waits for the milk inspector 
to inform him how to produce clean milk, 
In many other cases the producer objects 
to certain rules that should be ‘ollowed 
if clean milk is to be produced. 

“The demand for dairy products will 
never reach its highest’ point until the 
product offered for sale is of the highest 
quality. The dairymen should be the 
leaders in an effort to produce a clean, 
wholesome, safe milk supply regardless 
of whether they produce milk for direct 
consumption or for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Milk that is unfit for consumption 
as fluid milk by the city consumer or by 
members of the farm family should not 
be used in the manufacture of any dairy 
product.” ; 


hog that day. 


Stabilization of Prices 

“I do not believe’until we have an or- 
ganization which takes in the producer 
with. his.money -invested in his farm 
aid feeding plant and the processor and 
tle packer who has his money invested in 
cinverting that which is a finished prod- 
utt to us but raw material to him, and 
permits us to stabilize the price-all along 
the line in such a way that that price 
wil be rather well understood, so that 
we can offer to the housewives packages 
of, meat with grade and price stamped 
, thereon, not only in an attractive package 
a but at a price which they cari afford to 
pay and will be glad to pay, will we 
have carried out the provisions under 
Né@, 2 of the policies of the agricultural 
marketing act. Thus it is quite apparent 
that the; consumer’s interest is mani- 

fest in this legislation. 

“I do mot mean to leave the impression 
that the) retailer is dishonest or his prof- 
its are excessive. But I do believe that 
a more economical system can be de- 
veloped whereby the producer can obtain 
a moré stable price and the consumer 
have a better article for less money.” 

' Control of Markets 

Discussing the prevention of surpluses 
of any agricultural commodity, Mr. Den- 
man séid in part: J-61. : Taft Woolen Company, Inc., Chester 

“I do not believe that any industry | - Williams; = i. Foster. : 
can determine a profit from its opera-| - oe 4 Samouce, King & King; 
tions unless it does control both the pro-|  J.i28. M. D Anderson, Fulbright, Crooker, 
duction and the marketing of its prod-| & Freeman; C. R. Pollard. 

We cannot know what consumptive} J-129. Benjamin Clayton, Fulbright, | son. 

and is, where it is located, nor when | Crooker & Freeman; C. R. Pollard. F-184. Louis W. Witry. (Calendared by 
it}wants our products until we do control| _ J-130. M. D. Anderson, extx. of F. E.| court), F. W. McReynolds; R. C. William- 
our marketing, and when we do know this facereen, arenes, ee Crooker & |s 

can use that information to tell our | *Te®™m®" ©. R. Pollard. | : 
fiirmers what sort of an intelligent pro- Cc i se & — hog” Coven. etree, 
diction program they should embark|~ J iso Jolie e Clovtan i ne , 
ulkon : J-132. Julia Ss. Clayton, Fulbright, Crooker 

‘Ce Ss . " & Freeman; Cc, R. Pollard. x 

ertainly there is something wrong} J-133. W. L. Clayton, Fulbright, Crooker 
with our production program when we| & Freeman; C, R. Pollard. 
have. such an experience as we had in J-183. Warren Tool & Forge Co., Inc., 
1928, when we sold 49,000,000 hogs for| Harry S. Hall; G. H. Foster. 
i700. 000 less than we srocetved for ae” P. L. Mann, Robert Ash; L. A. 
41,000, ogs in 1926. e have too , : 
often believed that abundance of produc- ‘oot paws, Seeek ee Bene Tamenee 
tiqn was efficient production, but in the} J-417. ‘Untermeyer Robbins & Co., Inc. 
market place we come to asfull realiza-| R. H. Montgomery; C. R. Pollard. ? 
tion that that theory is wrong. J-653. _D. W. Elmhurst, extx., 
Yet I believe that through control 
es machinery and in posses- 


C. Williamson. 

H-495. Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 
etc. (Calendared by court), Lawrence 
Graves; C. R. Pollard. 

J-151. Atlas Powder Co., a corp. (Cal- 
endared by court), Richard S. Doylé; C. R. 
| Pollard. 

J-288. Samuel Lloyd Irving. (Calendared 
| by court), Speer & Woodis; R. C. William- 
s 


‘ States has announced its trial and law 
calendars for its session beginning Jan. 
13. Each item on the calendars. shows in 
order, the docket, the title of the case, the 
names of counselfor the claimant, and 
the names of counsel for the Government. 


The trial calendar follows: 


H-291. Charles Hamilton Sabin, Charles 
Harwood; C. R. Pollard. 


J-651. Charles Hamilton Sabin, Charles 
Harwood; C.,R. Pollard. 

F-198. Godfrey E. Updike, trustee, . etc. 
(Remanded for commissioner’s report. Re- 
port filed), A. Julius Freiberg; E. S. Mc- 
Crary. . 

B-129. Harry F. Waite. (On trial as to 
amount of recovery), O. Ellery Edwards; 
P. M. Cox. : 

C-19. Wyckoff Pipe & Creosote Co., Inc. 
(On mandate of the supreme court), Harvey 
D. Jacob; W. W. Scott. 

J-71. The First National Bank of Chicago. 
(On new trial by defendant), Harold V. 
Amberg; H. A. Cox. 

F-219. Atlantic Refining Co., a corp., Ira 
Jewell Williams; D. M. Jackson. 

J-229. E. J. Kelly, trustee, etce., 
Colladay; D. M. Jackson, 

C-745. Board of Commissioner of the Port 
of New Orelans, Moyers & Consaul; E. S. 
McCrary. | 

C-768. Ray & Gila Valley R. R. Company, | 
Harr & Bates; L. R. Mehlinger. 

F-109. Purity Cross, Inc., J. M. Haynes; 
C.F. Jones, J. R. Anderson. 


emember 


way bac 


on. 

J-563. The Sayers & Scovill Co. (Cak 
endared by court), Geo. M. Wilmeth; R. C. 
Williamson. 

H-354. William P. Tammany. (Calendared 
by court), John W. Price; M. C. Masterson. 

C-1033. Illinois Central R. R. Company. 
(Calendared by court), Britton & Gray; L.|. 
R. Mehlinger. 

D-380. Resort Hotel Co. (Calendared by 
court), Mathews & Trimble; R. C. William- 
son. 

D-841,. Abraham Rosenfield et al. (Cal- 
endared by court), Raymond M. Hudson; 
W. W. Scott. 

D-843. North Star Chemical Co. (Cal- 
endared by court), Raymond M. Hudson; 
W. W. Scott. 

D-1084. The Nitro Powder Co. (Calen- 
et by court), Raymond M. Hudson; H. H. 

ice. 

J-572. Robert H. Furey. (Calendared by 
court), King & King; M. C. Masterson. 

F-142. Cortlandt Linkroum et al. (Cal- 
endared by court), Donald Horne; G. H. 
Foster. 

F-54. Cedar Street Warehouse & Storage 
Co. (Calendared by court), L. Q. C. Lamar; 
J. E. Hoover. 

H-449 Codman & Shurtleff, a corp. (Cal- 
endared by court), G. M. Wilmeth; R. C. 
Williamson. 

F-183. John E. Jackson. 
|} court), F. W. MeReynolds; 


E. F. | 


THEY RODE ON BICYCLES BUILT FOR TWO? 


is a tragedy. Pork products are kept under 
mechanical refrigeration at all times. The 
temperature is maintained within a degree 
of ideal and the humidity is accurately 


IN THOSE DAYS they did their butchering 
in cold weather because artificial refrigera- 
tion had not been developed. 

In the early days of Armour and 
Company one of the important decisions 
that had to be made each evening was 
whether the hog carcasses, prepared that 
day, should be kept out in the open air 
hanging space or moved into ice-cooled 
rooms. If the weather was reasonably cold, 
and likely to remain so, the carcasses 
stayed out. When there was sudden change 
of temperature after working hours, the 
night watehmen had to hurriedly collect a 
gang and move the carcasses into the 
chill rooms. Off-condition products were 
accepted as a matter of course and 10% 
to 20% loss was regarded as inevitable. 

Today the loss of a single piece of meat 


THE NEW AND MODERN 
ARMOUR & COMPANY 


U. S.A. 


(Calendared by 
R. C. William- 


on. 
J-261. Meyersdale Fuel Co. (Calendared 
by court), R. Lester Moore; R. C. William- 
son. 

H-7. General Textile Corporation. (Cal- 
endared by court), Frank L. Hatch; W. W. 
Scott. 

H-21. Continental Products Co. (Calen- 
dared by court), Brown- & Cooney; R. C. 
Williamson. 

F-391, Elder Manufacturing Company, 
(Calendered by court), Charles Warren; 
R. C. Williamson. 

J-234. The Harvey Coal Company. (Cal- 
endared by court), Norman B. Morrell; G. 
H. Foster. h 

D-402. American Standard $hip Fittings 
Corp. (Calendared by court), Sanders, 
Childs, Bobb & Westcott; Arthur Cobb. 

C-1072. St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 
(Calendared by court), Britton & Gray; 
L. R. Mehlinger. 

D-660. Ore Steamship Co. (Calendared 
by court), Cravath, Henderson & de Gers- 
dorff; J. F. Staley. 

The calendar follows: 

K-268. George Mangrief et al. (Defend- 
ant’s motion to dismiss), Marvin Farring- 
ton; G. T. Stormont. 

C-709. Joseph M. Gottesman. (Plaintiff’s 
motion to continue), Hugh M, Obears; R. C. 
Williamson. 
| \K-302. William E. ™. Grant. 
King & King; M. C. Mastersom. 

K-309. Carlo DeLuca, (Demurrer), Henry 
Wogg; Dan M. Jackson. 

K-484, Frank Dial. (Demurrer), Plaintiff; 
J. F. Mothershead. 

K-266. International Arms & Fuse Co, 
Course 7s Leland T. Atherton; G. H. 
oster. 


H-22 & Cong. 17636. Morse Dry Dock & 


controlled. 

Meat leaves the packing plant in pre- 
cooled refrigerator cars which are iced in 
transit; and at destination the meat is again 
placed in mechanically refrigerated rooms, 
thermostatically controlled. 

In the old days the public could never 
be certain of its fresh meat supply, Salted 
or pickled meat was the rule throughout 
most of the year. 

Today it is possible for the consuming 
public to have fresh, wholesome meat at 
all times and places, and the quality is far 
beyond that which obtained in the days 
when people rode on tandem bicycles. 


Sherley, 


Faust & Wilson; J. H. Sheppard. 

mer Roberts Sash & Door | Co., J. 1. 
sion of all the facts we can base our| Miller; Arthus J. Iles. ; : 
p lnetion _upon consumptive needs in K-90. Augustine W. Rieger, King & King; 
ou¥ domestic market and effectually meet 
that demand with what it wants, and no 


M, C. \Masterson. 
‘ (Calendared by court), Fayette B. Dow; R. 
ia at a price that will be profitable o ; oo 


C. Williamson. 

K-48. Roy & Titcomb, Inc., T. B, Benson; 
L. A. Smith. 

H-154, S. Silberstein & Son (Inc.). (Cal- 
antsree by court), T. Ellis Allison; H. H. 

ice. , 


D-508. Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co. 
ersough ‘to keep the average farmer in 
bussiness.” 


‘avorable Reports Given 


, . S. Silberstein & S (Ine.). Z 
On Irrigation Measures ilberstein on (Ine (Cal 


endared by court), T. Ellis Allison; H. H. 
ice. 

E-612, John M. Enright & Andrew Flet- ete) 
cher Jr., recvrs. of W. & A. Fletcher Co. 
(Calendared by court), McDermott, Enright 
& Carpenter; J. R. Anderson. 

H-382. Charles DeF, Chandler. (Calen- 
dared by court), Louis B, Montford; M. C. 
Masterson. 

H-554. Bonwit Teller & Company. (Cal- 
endared on plaintiff’s motion), Paskus, Gor- 


don & Hyman; G. H. Foster. Repair Co. (Defendant’s motion to dis- 
34096. Emil J. Simon. (Calendared by | miss), Courtland Palmer; Dan M. 2 

court), Arthur L. Kent; J. F. Mothershead. J-85. The Associated Operating Co. (De- 
E-619. Lincoln Realty Co. (Calendared | murrer), Lord, Day & Lord; G. i. Foster. 

. by court), Mason, Spalding & McAtee; F. K. H-464. Funch, Edye & Co. (Inec.).  (De- 

construetion costs on certain acreage | Dy murrer), Lord, Day & Lord; G. H, Foster. 


} 

F342 

of the division, ~342. Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. (Cal-| K-491. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
} H, R. 4291 was amended to provide pur d 


The House Committee on Irrigation 
nd Reclamation, at a meeting Jan. 9, 
uthorized favorable reports on two 
asures, H. R. 4291 and H. R. 8296, 
th telating to adjustment of water 
oj charges on Federal irrigation 





projects. 
. R. 8296 provides that $21,684 be 
« deducted from the cost chargeable to 
construction to the Chinook division of 
the Milk River irrigation project, Mon- 
tana, and the suspension of payment of 


endared by court), Goodenough, Voorhees, | (Demurrer), Ashley T. Cole; Arthur J. Iles. 
that any payment made on areas tem- tome reek > i W Gdlent idbeidaitia m : vaeet 3 aoe ee meme ty 
perneey, paneer et be creditea by court), Holmes, Brewster & Ivins; J. H. | John K. White; Dea dune 
o the unpai ance 0: the construc- | Sheppard. K-446. Spad Manufacturing Company, Inc 
tion charge on the productive area of H-299. Acme Coal Co. (Calendared te | Uneaten Alex Koplin; ‘Arthur Ties : 
each unit. ~| court),.Smith & Moore; R. C, Williamson. K-458. Laher Auto Spring Company Inc 
H-308. John M. Brant Company. (Cal- | (Demurrer), King & King; Arthur J. Ties. 
sudared by court), Wallick & Shorb; G. H.| *K-94. Jefferson Electric Mfg. Co. (De- 
r. murrer), Chester A, inn; r 
H-321. Artemus C. Wells et al., extrs., W. K-162. Eaton a Tei nthe 4 (De. 
a Sporting: F. K. Dyar. 7 murrer), Frank S. Bright; Arthur J. les. 
-366. Abby F. Means. (Calendared by, K-422, The Great ‘Southern Insurance 
court), John M. Perry; F. K, Dyar. Company. (Demurrer), Esch, Kerr, Woolley 
H-494, Crawford Manufacturing Co., Inc. | Newton & Shipe; L. A. Smith. ; sy 


. The Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
4 d lamation will meet Jan. 13 to consider 
a bilt (H. R. 1410) which provides for 

the aiding of farmers on wet lands of 
y ny State by making loans to drainage 
distmicts and providing a revolving fund 


of $10,000,000 for this purpose. 
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innesota Held 


“Te Accrue on May ] Shares Were 
Basic Date Established by In- 


3072). 


oral en é 
i: 


} Property 


Exchange of Stock Is Held to Be Part 
Of Reorganization, Involving No Gain 


The transfer by an individual of a 


‘ternal Revenue Bureau) majority of voting stock and of all other 


‘For Purpose of Comput- 


ing Income Levy 


. 
The General Couns.1, Bureau of In- 


classes of stock in one corporation to a 
second corporation in exchange for the 
‘entire capital stock of the seeond cor- 
poration and the transfer by the second 
corporation of the same block to a third 
corporation in exchange for 75 per cent 


ternal Revenue, has construed the tax|of the third corporation’s stock con- 


laws of the State of Miunesota to cause 
the liability for taxes to accrue on May 
1 of each year and has thus ruled that 
such liability accrues on that date for 
Federal income tax purposes. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7235. 


Memorandum Opinion 
CHarest, General Counsel.—An opin- 
jon is requested as to the time of ac- 
crual of property taxes in the State of 
Minnesota. 
Referénce is inade to General Counsel’s 
emorandum 1236, in which it ‘s held 


t the real estate taxes imposed by the | 


laws of Minnesota constitute an accrual 
on the date of the delivery of the tax 
lists by the county auditor to the county 
treasurer, as provided in section 2074 
of the General Statutes of Minnesota, 
1923, and to General Counsel’s Memoran- 
dum 6273, in which it is held that the 
ownership of property on Apr. 1 of each 

ar is the “event” which determines the 
liability for property taxes in the State 
of Illinois, and which fixes the amount 
thereof, although not ascertainable on 
that date, and that such taxes a -rue on 
Apr. 1 of each year for income tax pur- 


poses. 
Minnesota Law Quoted 
The pertinent provisions of the Gen- 
eral Statutes of Minnesota, 1923, are as 
follows: 


Sec. 1984. All real property svb‘ect to | 


taaation shall be listed and assessed every 
even-numbered year with reference to its 
value on May 1 preceding the assessment, 
and all real property becoming taxable any 
intervening year shall be listed and assessed 
with 1.ferenze to its value on May 1 of that 
year. Personal property shall be listed and 
assessed annually with reference to its 
value on May 1, and, if acquired on that 
day, shall be listed by or for the person ac- 
quiring it. 


Sec. 2191. The taxes assessed upon real | 


property shall be a perpetual lien thereon, 
and on all structures and standing timber 
thereon and en all minerals therein, from 
and including May 1 in the yea: in which 
they are levied, until they are paid; but, as 
between grantor and grantee, such lien shall 


not attach until the first Monday of Janu- | : 
}whether the transactions above set out,| 


ary of the year next thereafter. 

There 1s nothing in the sections qroted 
to warrant the adoption of a different 
principle in determining the time of ac- 
crual of Minnesota property taxes from 
that followed in General Counsel’s Memo- 
randum 6273. 
office, ownership of property on May 1 
of each year is the “event” which de- 
termines the liability for both real and 
personal property taxes in Minnesota, 
and which fixes the amount thereof, al- 
though not ascertainable on that date. 
Accordingly, such.‘ xes>aesrue «. that 
date for income tax purposes. 

The question has been submitted 


In the opinion of this ' 


stituted a reorganization in the opinion 
of the General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 


The transaction having been held to 
have been a reo’ ization, no gain or 


ated the series of exchanges, it was ruled. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
| GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7285. 


Memorandum Opinion 


CHAREST, General Counsel.—On Jan. 
| 1, 1927, A owned y shares (66 2/3 per 
jeent) of the preferred stock and Ty 
shares (70 per cent) of the common stock 
of the M Company. The basis of these 
two blocks of stock in his hands was x 
dollars and 3x dollars, respectively, or a 
total of 4x dollars. In the early part of 
November, 1927, A received an offer of 
30x dollars for the two blocks of stock 
of the M Company, which offer he did 
not accept. On Nov. 5, 1927, he organized 
the N Company, and on Nov. 7, 1927, he 
transferred to that corporation the two 
blocks of stock mentioned above in ex- 
change for its entire capital stock, con- 
sisting of y shares of no par value com- 
| mon stock. 





Three Transactions 
Are Involved in Case 


A also owned 100 per cent of the out- 
standing stock of the 0 Company, con- 
sisting of 2y shares having a par value 
of 10x dollars. On Nov. 7, 1927, the O 
Company was authorized to increase its 
capital stock from 10x dollars to 40x dol- 
lars. This was done, and on the same 
date the increase (30x dollars par yalue 
| stock) was issued to the N Company in 
; exchange for the y shares of preferred 
jand Ty shares of common stock of the M 
| Company, which it had acquired on the 
same date from A. ° 
On Nov. 17, 1927, the O Company sold 
| the y shares of preferred stock and the 
| Ty shares of common stock of the M Com- 
|pany to the R Company for 30x dollars. 
The general question presented is 


jor any of them, resulted in taxable gain 
to any of the taxpayers involved. Specif- 


j ically, the question presented is in con-| 
nection with the basis of the two blocks | 
of stock of the M Company in the hands | 


| 


of the various transferees. 

| The transactions involved in this case 
are three in number and will be con- 
sidered in the order in which they oc- 
curred: 

| 1. The first transaction consists of the 
| transfer by A of the two blocks of stock 
|of the M Compapy,- which hada basis 
in his hands of. 4x dollars, to the N Com- 
| pany in exchange for the entire capital 


loss resulted to the individual who initi- | 


Exchanges by Individual for Entire Issue 
Made by Second Corporation 


to such stock or securities), then the basis 
shall be the sanie as it would be in the 
hands of the transferor, increased in the 
amount of gain or decreased in the amount 
of loss recognized to the transferor upon 
such transfer under the law applicable to 
the. year. in which the transfer was 
mage * ***. 

It is evident that section 204 (a) 8 
does not by its terms apply to a situa- 
tion where the property acquired is stock 
or securities ofa corporation a party 
to a reorganization. 


Second Transaction 
Consisted of Transfer 


Since, as pointed out above, the M Com- 
pany was a party to a reorganization 
within the meaning of section 203 (h) 2, 
the transaction comes squarely within the 
exception set out in section 204 (a) 8. 
Accordingly, the basis of the stock of the 
M Company in the hands of the N Com- 
pany is the cost of such stock to the N 
Company, as provided in the first clause 
of section 204 (a). 

2. The second transaction consists of 
the transfer by the N Company of the 
two blocks of stock of the M Company 
to the O Company in exchange for 30x 
dollars par value stock (75 per cent) of 
the latter company. 


This transaction constituted a reorgani- 
zation within the meaning of section 203 
(h) 1 (A), because the Company ac- 
quired a majority of all classes of stock 
of the M Company and the N Company 
acquired a majority of all classes of stock 
of the O Company. All three corpora- 
tions were parties to a reorganization 
within the meaning of section 203 (h) 2. 
The transaction resulted in no taxable 
gain or loss by reason of section 203 (b) 
2 ef the revenue act of 1926, which pro- 
vides that “No gain or loss shall be 
recognized if stock or securities in 2a 
corporation a party to a reorganization 
| are, in pursuance of the plan of reorgani- 
zation, exchanged solely for stock or se- 
curities in such corporagion or in another 
corporation a party to the reorganiza- 
tion,” because the stock of the M Com- 
pany (a party to a reorganization) was, 
in pursuance of a plan of reorganization, 
exchanged solely for stock or securities 
in the O Company (a party to a reorgani- 
zation). The basis of the stock of the 
M Company in the hands of the 0 Com- 
| pany must be the cost of such stock to 
the O Company, as provided in the first 
clause of section 204 (a), unless some 
other provision of section 204 requires a 
different basis. The only other provision 
|not heretofore considered which might 
possibly apply is section 204 (a) 7, which 
provides as follows: 

If the property (other than stock or se- 


| curities in a corporation a party to the re- 
| organization) was acquired after Dec: 31, 


1917, by a corporation in connection with a 
reorganization, and immediately after the 
trarisfer an interest or control in such prop- 
erty of 80 per centum or more remained in 
the same persons or any of them, then the 
basis spall .be the same as it would be in 
the hatids of the transferor, increased in 
the amount of gain or decreased in the 
amount of loss recognized to the transferor 





Taxes 


oe ey and Digest | 
Federal Tax Decisions and Ruling 


SYLLABI are printed so that. they 


Gain or Loss—Reco 
in Connection with 


STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 1930. 


Reorganizations 


\ 


can. be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for. reference. 


ition of Gain or Less—Sales or Exchanges—Exchanges 
rporate Reorganization—1926 Act— 


Where an individual transferred a majority of all classes of stock in one 


corporation to a second corporation in 


exchange for the second corporation’s 


entire capital stock, and the second corporation transferred the same block 


of stock to a third corporation for 75 
stock, the transactions constituted a 


per cent of that corporation’s capital 
corporate reorganization and no gain 


or loss accrued to. the individual since the basis of the first corporation’s 
stock in the hands of the second and third corporations was the cost to them 


and not the cost or other basis of the 
Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 7285.)—IV U. 


stock in the hands of the individual.— 
S. Daily, 3072, Jan. 10, 1930. 


Deductions—State Taxes—Accrual—1926 Act— 
In the State of Minnesota the liability for real and personal property taxes 


is incurred on May 1 of each year, and 
date for Federal income tax purposes; 
is, therefore, revoked.—Bur. Int. Rev. 
Jan. 10, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


Internal Revenue. 


Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Arkansas—Pro 


Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3072, Jan. 10, 19 


Arkansas—Property Taxes—Back Taxes—Special Rule for Corporations— 


Constitutionality— 
A statute permitting the collection 
oil and gas leases is constitutional, and 


exempts individuals from such back taxes does not render it invalid—Arkan- 


sas Fuel Oi] Company v. Arkansas. 
Jan. 10, 1930. 


Tax Disputed on Sale | 
Of Municipal Bonds | 


Massachusetts Contends Levy 
Of |Assessment on Gains | 
Is Legal 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in a brief just filed in the Supreme Court 
of the United States as amici curiae in 
the case of Willeutts v. Bunn, No. 535, 
contends that the Federal Government 
should not be permitted to assess an in- 
come tax on the gain received from the 
sale of municipal bonds. 

No question arises in the case as to a 
tax on the principal amount of the bonds 
nor of interest, the brief states, but it 
merely questions the right of the Federal 
taxing authorities to impose a tax on the 
gain derived from such bonds. 

“If the doctrine announced in the 
courts below is sustained,” the brief adds, 
“the States will be subjected to the con- 
verse of the doctrine. and will be fore- 
closed from taxing as income profits re- 


( 


rty Taxes—Oil and Gas Leases— 
Oil and gas leases and the rights thereunder may be assessed separately 
from the fee in land.—Arkansas Fuel Oil Company v. Arkansas. 


accordingly such taxes accrue on that 
General Counsel’s Memorandum 1236 
(G. C. M. 7285)—IV U.S. Daily, 3072, 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


(Ark. Sup. 
30. 


of back taxes on corporately owned 
the fact that the statute intentionally 


Ark. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3072, 





West 


Virginia Revenue 
From Sales Tax Gains 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Jan. 9. 

The gross sales tax produced $3,811,- 
608.90 in 1929, it is estimated by State 
tax commissioner, T. C. Townsend. The 
corresponding figure for 1928 was 
$3,661,109.60. 

The amounts paid by various indus- 
tries, according to the commissioner’s 
estimates, were as follows: Coal pro- 
ducers, 1928, $943,599.52; 1929, $942,- | 
933.71: clay, sand, gravel producers, | 
1928, $29,018.27; 1929, $32,410.38: oil and 
gas producers, 1928, $589,565.34; 1929, 
$547,030.83: timber producers, 1928, $33,- 
540.44; 1929, $36,352.32: manufacturers, 
1928, $814,744.71; 1929, $926,986.94: re- 
tailers, 1928, $589,816.46; 1929, $585,- 
916.86: wholesalers, 1928, $86,158.22; | 


| 1929, $81,245.19: banks, 1928, $36,154.76; | leases from the fee in the land. 


1929, $35,557.26: public utilities, 1928, 
$358,991.28; 1929, $328,769.37:. other | 
businesses, 1928, $279,520.60; 1929, $294,- 
406.04. 


Georgia Licenses Dealers 
In Cigars and Cigarettes | 


AvuTHORIZED StTaTements ONLY ARE 


Herein, Beinc 


PRESENTED 
PusLisHEep WitHout CoMMENT BY THe UNITED States Day 


Arkansas Law to Collect Back Taxes ' 
On Corporations’ Oil Leases Sustained 


Exemption of Individuals From Terms Is Held by State 
Supreme Court Not to Invalidate Statute 


State of Arkansas: 


The Arkansas Fuel Oil Company must 
pay back taxes on its oil and gas leases 
for the five years from 1924 to 1928, in- 
clusive, the Supreme Court of Arkansas 
ha’ held. This is the second appeal in 
the case. In both instances the court 
held that oil and gas leases may be 
separately assessed, and that the assess- 
ment of back taxes against corporations 
and not individuals, did not violate any 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 


Vv. 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, EX REL. ATTORNEY 
; GENERAL. 

Supreme Court of Arkansas. 
Appeal from Pulaski Chancery Court. 
TRIEBER & LASLEY for appellant; HAL L. 

Norwoop, Attorney General, and 
GEORGE VAUGHN for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dee. 23, 1929 
Butter, J—This is the second appeal 
in this case. The State had sought to 
collect back taxes on the oil and gas 
leases of the Arkansas Fuel Oil Com- 
pany for the years 1924, 1925 and 1926, 
to which the defense was made that the | 
leases and rights thereunder were not 
subject to taxation separate from the 


| fee in the lands for either of said years, 


and that all of said leases and rights 
were assessed and the taxes for each of 
said years paid as part and parcel of 
and as entered into the value of th~ fee 
of the lands covered thereby and that no 
property right or interest in and to the 
oil and gas in the lands covered thereby 
passed to the lessee, and there was no 
such separation of the title to the 
mineral rights in the fee simple as to 
authorize a separate assessment, the 
only rights under the leases being in- 
corporeal hereditaments taxab!> only in 
the domicile of the oil company. ° 


Failure to Assess 
Leases Separately 


The further defense was made that 
the taxing authorities acquiesced in, and 
never opposed or corrected, the assess- 
ments made by the county and township 
assessing officers, and they refused to 
assess separately from the fee the lease- 
hold interests, and the attorney general 
has given an opinion to the effect that | 
the leases were not taxable separately | 
from the land, and, following the opin- 
ion of the attorney general, and the in- 
structions of the taxing authorities, the’ 
county and township officers intentionally 
and systematically failed and neglected 
and refused to separately assess the 


The State interposed a demurrer to 
this defense, which was overruled by the 
trial court, and judgment was entered in 
conformity with the prayer‘of the oil 
company. 

On appeal to this court the decree 
of the court below was reversed, and the 
cause remanded with directions to sus- 
tain the demurrer, and to take such 


whether a taxpayer on the accrual basis | stock of the latter company. 

who purcHased reai property in Minne-| This transaction constituted a reor- 
sota on Aug. 1, 1927, mzy set up as of | ganization within the meaning of gection 
Dec. 31, 1927, an accrued liability for | 203 (h) 1 (A) of the revenue act of 1926, 
1927 property taxes and deduct the | because it was the acquisition by one cor- 
amount thereof in his 1927 income tax | poration (N Company) of at least a ma- 
return. Since the taxpayer was not the | jority of the voting stock (70 per cent 
owner of the property on May 1 of that | of the common stock) and at least a 
year, when the taxes accrued, and since | majority of the total number of shares of 


upon such transfer under the law applicable | ceived by their inhabitants from the sale 
to the year in which the transfer was| of Federal securities.” 


made . é As far back as 1916 Massachusetts has 

It is to be noted that section 204 (a) 7| imposed a tax on the gain derived from 
contains the same exception “(other than| the sale of Federal securities by its in-| 
stock or securities in a corporation a/ habitants, it is explained, and it is for 
party to the reorganization)” as is con-| this reason that it has asked permission 
tained in section 204 (a) 8. Accordingly, | to file a brief as amici curiae in this case. 


further proceedings as necessary to a 


‘hileate- Jan. 9 determination of the issues in the case 
More than 16,000 calles in Clears and | 20t inconsistent with the opinion. State 
cigarettes in Georgia have been licensed 


jex rel. Attorney General v. Arkansas 
by the State department of revenue, 


| Fuel Oil Co., Vol, 39, Law Rep. page 
according to a recent statement by R. | 805, opinion handed down June 24, 1929. 
Eugene Matheson, State revenue com- 


On remand, the plaintiff amended its 
missioner. There are 


State of Georgia: 


complaint to include the taxes of 1927 | 


the ownership of the property on that 
date was the event which determined the 
liability for the taxes, the answer must 
be in the negative. If under the terms 
of sale the taxpayer assumed the nay- 
ment of the 1927 property taxes for the 
period from Aug. 1, 1927, to Dec. 31, 


1927, such payment rust be treated, for | 


income tax purposes, as a capital ex- 
penditure constituting part of the pur- 
chase price of the property. 

General Counsel’s Memorandu1 1236, 
being inconsistent with the position 
herein taken, is revoked. 


Tax on Public Motor 


Carriers Is Upheld 


Federal Supreme Court Affirms 
Iowa Law in Two Cases 


| all the other classes of stock (66 2/3 per 
|cent of the preferred stock) of another 
corporation (M Company). Both cor- 
porations were parties to a reorganiza- 
|tion within the meaning of section 203 
provides as follows: 
| “The term ‘a party to a reorganization’ 
| includes a corporation resulting from a 
| reorganization and includes both corpora- 
|tions in the case of an acquisition by one 
| corporation of at least a majority of the 
| voting stock and at least a majority of 
| the total number of shares of all other 
| classes of stock of another corporation.” 


| Basis of Stock Is Same 
As Property Exchanged 


The transaction resulted in no taxable 
gain or loss by reason of section 203 (b) 
|4 of the revenue act of 1926, which pro- 
| vides in part that “no gain or loss shal] 


| (h) 2 of the revenue act of 1926, which | 


in the opinion of this office the basis of 
the stock of the M Company in the hands 
of the O Company is the cost of that 
stock to the O Company, as provided in 
the first clause of section 204 (a). 

3. The third transaction consists of the 
sale by the O Company of the two blocks 
e stock of the M Company for 30x dol- 
ars. 


|No Taxable Gain 


Resulted From Sale 


No taxable gain resulted from the sale, 
because it appears that the 30x dollars 
par value stock of the O Company is- 
sued for the stock of the M Company 
established a cost. thereof to the O Com- 
pany of an amount équal to the sale 
price of the M Company stock. 

It has been suggested, because the ex- 
ceptions contained in section 204 (a) 7 
and 8 have been omitted, so far as the 


The court granted the request of the 
State and allowed the brief to be filed on 
Jan. 6. 
* Exemption Explained 

“The history of the exemption of State 
instrumentalities from Federal taxation 
and of the exemption of Federal instru- 
mentalities from State taxation reveals 
that the doctrine of exemption has pro- 
tected governmental obligations only 
from taxation of the principal amount 
of such obligations and of the stated in- 
terest upon such obligations,” the brief 
points out, “and this doctrine not only 
appears from the statutes authorizing 
such tax-exempt obligations, but also 
from the court decisions construing ex- 
press and implied constitutional provi- 
sions.” 


It is argued that to subject’ to a non- 
discriminatory tax on income the prod- 


about 20,000 
dealers in cigars and cigarettes in the 
State, Mr. Matheson estimated. No 
definite figures are available, he pointed 
out, as this is the first time that any 
effort has been made to license such 
dealers. 

After Feb. 1, the commissioner of 
revenue will prosecute all dealers who 
have not secured licenses, Mr. Matheson | 
declared. The law enacted at the 1929 | 
session of the legislature provides that 
all dealers in cigars and cigarettes must 
secure licenses from the revenue depart- 
ment, thereby registering as collectors 
of the State tobacco tax, which is im- | 
posec upon consumers. The proceeds of | 
the tax are used to pay Confederate | 
pensiohs, it was explained. 


Appeal Is Permitted 
In Kentucky Tax Case 


| due and unpaid, and prayed for the re- 
| termination of the amount of the overdue 
| taxes due the State and its several sub- 


| the history of the discovery and develop- 


| sessment and collection of all taxes, and 


and 1928, so that, as amended, the com- 
plaint alleged that the taxes for the | 
years 1924 and 1928, both inclusive, were 


divisions on account of said leases for 
said years, and for judgment therefor. 
The appellant, in its answer to the 
amended complaint, admitted that the 
leases involved were not assessed or 
taxed in any form for the years in ques- 
tion, and amended its answer by reciting 


ment of oil and gas in,this State, and 
that oil and gas leases from the begin- 
ning of the industry until the present 
time are of the same tenor and effect as 
the form of the leases involved in this 
suit, and that the State tax commission, 
during all the years named, was vested 
with general and complete jurisdiction 
which it exercised to supervise the as- 


be recognized if property is transferred 
to a corporation by one or more persons 


The validity of chapter 252-A-2 of the 
Iowa Code of 1927, which imposed a “ton- 
mile” tax on public motor carriers oper- 
ating over regular routes or between 
fixed termini, the funds so obtained to be 
used for the maintenance and repair of 
highways, has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
cases of Iowa Motor Vehicle Association 


et al. v. Board of Railroad Commission- | 


ers, etc., No. 65, and Same v. Same, No 
69. The court affirmed the decree of the 
lower court on the authority of Bekins 
Van Line, Inc., et al. v. 
troller, No. 13, (Nov. 25, 1929).—(IV U. 
8. Daily 2517.) 


The same tax was assailed in both! 


cases on different grounds, the first of 
which was that the basis of classifica- 
tion bore no reasonable relation to the 
object of the legislation and, secondly, 
on the ground that the appellants already 
had paid a registration fee on their ve- 
hicles which purported to be “in lieu of 
all other additional taxes.” 

The appellants should not be compelled 


Riley, Comp- | 


solely in exchange for stock or securities 
|in such corporation, and immediately 
after the exchange such person or per- 
sons are in control of the corporation 
* * * ” because after A had transferred 
the property (stock of the M Company) 
to the N Company solely in exchange for 
stock of the N Company, he was in con- 
trol of the N Company by reason of his 
owning all the stock of that company. 
The basis of the stock of the N Com- 
pany in the hands of A is the same as the 
basis of the property exchanged, namely, 
4x dollars. See section 204 (a) 6 of the 
revenue act of 1926, which provides in 
part that, “If the property was acquired 
}upon an exchange described in subdivi- 
}sion (b), (d), (e), or (f) of section 203, 
| the basis shall be the same as in the case 
of the property exchanged, decreased in 
the amount of any money received by the 
taxpayer and increased in the amount 
|of gain or decreased in the amount of 
loss to the taxpayer that was recognized 
j}upon such exchange under the law ap- 
plicable to the year in which the ex- 





transactions herein discused are involved, | UCt of human effort realized in the form 
from the corresponding section of the| f gains upon the sale of so-called “tax- 
revenue act of 1928, that the provisions | @xempt” obligations is to impose no sub- 


3 |that during said years the commission 
The Supreme Court of the United | and township and county assessors were 


to contribute to the maintenance of the| change was made. * * * This paragraph 
highways when other persons and car-| shall not apply to property acquired by 
riers who do not operate between fixed| a corporation by the issuance of its stock 
termini, but who use the highways fully | or securities as the consideration in whole 
as much as the appellants are permitted| or in part for the transfer of the prop- 


to go tax free, it was urged. Approxi- 
mately 53,000 trucks use the highways 
of Iqwa, it was pointed out, yet only 
about 100 are compelled to contribute to 
the maintenance of the highways by rea- 
son of this tax. 

The court declined to hear counsel for 
the appellee, who in their briefs took the 


position that the appellants were not| 


pseenly before the court, because the 
owa 


of the highest court of a State as to the 


validity under the State constitution of | 


State statutes is conclusive. 


i 
- Nebraska Requires Notice 


When Levy Is Increased 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Jan. 9. 
When assessed valuation of real estate 
is increased, the owner is entitled to no- 
tice and an opportunity for a hearing, 
A 


7 ras to ‘an opinion just handed down 


ttorney General Sorensen, 


Supreme Court had rendered a de- | 
cision against them and that a decision | 


jerty to it.” It is noted, however, that 
| section 204 (a) 6 does not by its terms 
| apply to property acquired by a corpora- 
tion by the issuance of its own stock as 
consideration for the transfer of the 
| property to it. Accordingly, it is evident 
that the basis of the stock of the M Com- 
pany in the hands of the N Company is 
not limited by the provisions of section 
204 (a) 6. The other provisions of sec- 
tion 204 to be noted in considering the 
question of the basis of the M Com- 
pany stock in the hands of the N Com- 
pany are as follows: 

Sec. 204, (a) The basis for determining the 
gain ,or loss from the sale or other dis- 
position of property acquired after Feb. 28, 
1913, shall be the cost of such property; 
except that— * * * 
| (8) If the property (other than stock or 
| Securities in .a corporation a party*to a re- 
organization) was acquired after Dec. 31, 
1920, by a corporation by the issuance of 
its stock or securities in connection with a 
| transaction described in paragraph (4) of 
subdivision (b) of section 203 (including, 
| also, cases where part of the consideration 
| for the transfer of such property to the cor- 
poration was property or money in addition 


of the revenue act of 1928 may properly 
be taken as interpretative of the revenue 
act of 1926. With this contention this 
office does not agree. The corresponding 
section of the revenue act of 1928 (sec- 
tion 113) was not made retroactive, and 
there is nothing in the statute to indicate 
that Congress intended that the section 
should be given retroactive application 
in any particular. The provisions of the 
revenue act of 1926, above quoted, are 
clear and unambiguous. In the absence 
of ambiguity in the statutes, the courts 
will not look beyond the language of the 
statute itself. As stated in‘ 25 Ruling 
Case Law, page 962: 

“When the language of the statute is 
plain and unambiguous and conveys a 
clear and definite meaning, there is no 
occasion for resorting to the rules of 
statutory interpretation and construction; 
the statute must be given its plain and 
obvious meaning. This principle is\to be 
adhered to notwithstanding the fact that 
the court may be convinced by extraneous 
circumstances that the legislature in- 
tended to enact something very different 
from that which it did enact.” 

To the same effect, see also Lake 
County v. Rollins (130 U. S., 662); United 
States v. Merriam (263 U. S., 179 [T. D. 
3535, C. B. II-2, 87]); Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, v. Lederer (252 U. S., 523 
(T. D. 3046, C. B. 3, 249]); New York| 
Telephone Co. v. Treat (130 Fed., 340, 
certiorari denied 198 U. S., 584); and 
Lewis Sutherland Statutory Construction, 
section 363. 








Rehearing Granted on Tax 
On Bakery in Missouri, 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—The United 
States Circuit Court. of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit has granted a rehearing 
of the case of Campbell Baking Co. v. 
City of Harrisonville, Mo., involving the 
validity and applicability of a municipal 
ordinance fixing a license tax upon each 
person, firm or corporation. engaged in 
selling or delivering any goods or mer- 
chandise in the city. 

The ordinance, however, by :ts terms is 
inapplicable to persons “selling at their 
regular established place of business.” 

The appellate court in its original opin- 


stantial or unconstitutional burden upon 
the obligations themselves, provided no 
tax is laid upon the principal amount of' 
the obligations or upon the interest paid 
by the Government issuing the obliga- 
tions. 

The implied prohibitions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States protect the 
obligations of one member of our system 
of dual sovereign governments only from 
taxation by the other government which 
burdens directly and substantially the 
obligations themselves or the interest | 
upon them, it is asserted, 


“The indefinite and shadowy nature of 
the casual and indirect burden of the 
tax involved in the case at bar upon the 
ability of the subdivisions of States to 
borrow money should,” it is argued, “lead 
the Supreme Court to decide that the 
tax imposed is not prohibited by any 
express or implied provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 


Alabama Allocates Areas 
To Collect Tobacco Levy 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


State of Alabama: 

_ Montgomery, Jan. 9. 
The territories to © covered by State 
agents employed in the collection of the 
tobacco tax have been redistributed, D. 
E. Dunn, who is in charge of the 
tobacco collection of the State tax com- 
mission, announced orally Jan. 7. The 
commission has directed that all laws 
pertainir~ to this tax must be strictly 

enforced, Mr. Dunn said. 


ion affirmed the denial by the District 
Court for the Western District of Mis- 
souri of a temporary injunction sought by 
the plaintiff to restrain the enforcement 
of the ordinance against it. «(IV U. S. 
Daily 2258.) 7 

The ordinance was claimed by the 
| plaintiff to be inapplicable to it as it 
| makes no sales at Harrisonville, and its 
deliveries of bread and cake are made 
| pursuant to standing orders accepted at 
its place of business in Kansas City. The- 
ordinance was also objected to on con- 
stitutional grounds particularly because 
of discrimination between the plaintiff 
and local bakers, - 


' States has announced that it has found | vested with power to assess all property | 
| probable jurisdiction over the appeal in | subject to taxation; that before the open- 


the case of Klein, etc., v. Board of Tax | 
Supervisors of Jefferson County, Ken- | 
tucky, and that it would hear oral argu- 
ments on the correctness of the decision 
of the Kentucky Court of Appeals up- 
holding .the constitutionality of section | 
4088 of the Kentucky statutes, 

This section, it is stated i the juris- 
dictional statement,,imposes a tax on the 
shares of capital stock of a corporation 
when less than 75 per cent of the prop- 
erty ef the corporation is located within 
the State. 

The tax is unconstitutional, the appel- 
lant contends, on the ground that it 
denies to the stockholders the equal pro- 
tection of the law and due process of law 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. It is 
also argued that it is unconstitutional 
on the theory that it discriminates 
against the stockholders in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Master Named in Dispute 
Over Delaware Boundary 


William L* Rawls of Baltimore, Md., 
recently was appointed special master by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
to take testimony and make findings of 
fact in the dispute which now is before 
the court between the States of New 
Jersey and Delaware, which is docketed 
under the title of No. 19, Original. 

This dispute grows out of a difference 
between the two States as to where, in 
the Delaware River and Bay, the exact 
division of territory lies. The State of 
New Jersey, in its bill of complaint, 
claims the ownership .in fee simple of 
that portion of the subaqueous soil lying 
easterly of the thalweg of the river and 
bay, while Delaware contends that it is 
the absolute owner of the whole bed of the 
river to low watermark on the easterly 
shore, lying within the circumference of 
a circle of a radius of 12 miles described 
about the courthouse in the town of New 
Castle, Del., as a center, 

The newly appointed master is given 
the power to summon witnesses, issue 
subpoenas, and to take such testimony as 
may be introduced and such as he may 
deem necessary to call. When this is 


ing of the Union County oil field, there 
was no fixed policy on the part of the 
taxing authorities with respect to the 
taxation of oil and as leases, and, in 
fact, no such leases were ever separately 
assessed for taxes and no tax2s paid 
thereon. f 
That the county assessor of Union 
County, in which these leases are situate, 
acting upon the advice of the prosecuting 
attorney, the attorney general, the Ar- 
kansas tax commission and the decisions 
of this court in former cases, specifi- 
cally named in the answer, during all} 
the years i:.volved, intentionally and con- 
tinuously: and uniformly failed anc re-| 
fused to assess for taxation, separate | 
from the fee in the lands, all oil and gas | 
leases, even in instances where the own- 
ers tendered the same for separate as- 
sessment, and, as a result, oil and gas | 
————_—_—_—<—X€_—_ew 


Bonds of Power Company 
Are Assessed by Virginia 


State of Virginia: 
Richmond, Jan. 9, 

Bonds of two subsidiaries owned by 
the Appalachian Power Company have 
been assessed against that company, ac- 
cording to an order just issued by the 
State corporation commission. The 
amount of the assessment is $33,619.10, 
and was levied against bonds of the 
value of $6,723,820, at the rate of 50 
cents on each $100 assessed valuation. 

The bonds in question are those of the 
Kentucky and West Virginia Power Com- 
pany and the Kingsport Utilities, Inc., 
both subsidiaries of the Appalachian. _ 

The Kentucky and West Virginia 
Power Company bonds have a par value 
of $5,340,000 and a market value of 
$5,028,060; the Kingsport Utilities bonds 
have a par value of $1,804,000 and a 
market value of $1,695/760, the commis- 
sion’s order discloses. 


——————— ey 
done he is directed to make findings of 
fact and conclusions of law and to sub- 


j ings taken 


Little Rock, Jan. 9. 4 { 


leases in Arkansas have entirely escaped 
taxation for each of the years involved 
in this suit, irrespective of whether they 
were or are owned by corporations or 
others; that Guring these years from 30 
to 50 per cemt of all oil and gas~pro- 
duced in Arkansas came from leases not 
corporately owned. 

That the only oil and gas leasés on 
which back or overdue taxes can be col- 
lected are those which were corporately 
owned when the tax accrued or when 
suit is filed, and that those not owned 
by corporations can not'be proceeded 
against for the collection of back taxes; 
that all oil amd gas leases, whether cor- 
porately or individually owned, have for 
the years mentioned alike-escaped' tard. 
tion and to the same exten’, by reas 
of the intentional, systematic and con- 
tinuous neglect and failure of the taxing 
officials to assess the same currently, and 
that the enforcement of the back-tax 
statute in this case, ‘under the facts set 
forth, will be intentional and systematic 
violation of the principles of uniformity 
in taxation, and will result in intentional 
and unjust dis¢rimination against the 
appellant’s leases and those owned by 
other corporations during said years in 
favor of leases of like form, tenor and 
effect not corporately owned, and will be 
an arbitrary classification of oil and’ gas 
leases for the purpose of taxation as be- 
tween the owners thercof which are ‘cor- 
porations and those who are not, in vio- 
lation of the equal protection clause of 


j the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 


stitution of the United States. 

We can see n_ essential difference in 
the allegatioms of the amended answer 
and those of the answer under considera. 
tion by this court in State ex rel. v. Ar- 
kansas Fuel Co., decided June 24, 1929, 
There the allegation was made, as here, 
that the township officers, actimg upon 
the advice of the attorney general and 


4 


the instructions: of the taxing authori- , 


ties, systematically failed and refused to 
list, value and return, separately from 
the fee in the lands for the purpose of 
taxation, any of said leases or rights 
thereunder, In that case the court said: 
“Tt is contended, ,however, that the 
statute is unconstitutional because it 
ermits the collection of back taxes: on 
corporately owned oil and gas leases, and 
intentionally exempts property owned by 
individuals, As to the statute authoriz- 
ing the levy and collection of taxes from 
oil and gas leases there is no discrimi- 
nation. * * * The statute, athor- 
izes the assessment: and coll om pt 
taxes on leases, whether owned? by in- 
dividuals or corporations, f. 


No Violation of Right 


To Equal Protection Twas," fap 
“But it is contended that the statate! 
violates section 5 of article 16, j 
constitution of the State of —A: 8 
and the equal protection clause of the 


| Fourteenth Amendment to the Consi- 


tution of the United States. We can mt 
agree with appellee in this contentim. 
* * * Amd as to the stattte authorz- 
ing suits for back taxes, we call atta- 
= to bo following cay ey setile 
he question against a ee’s contm- 
tion: White - River co Co. v. State 
175 Ark. 956, 2 S. W. (2d) 25. 

“In that case the court said:* “In tp- 
holding the right of the State to sue ‘or 


; these back taxes, it was stated by Mr. 


Justice Holmes, speaking for the court, 
that it was within the power of the 
State, so far as the Constitution of the 
United States is concerned, to tax its 
own corporations in respect to the stotk 
held by therm in other domestic corpora- 
tions, although unincorporated _ stock- 
holders are exempt from such tax, and 
that a discrimination between\ corpora- 
tions and individuals in regara@ t« such 


| @ tax could not be pronounced arbitrary, 


although the precise ground of policy 
which led to the distinction did not 
appear. 
_ “It was there further said: “The same 
is true with regard to confining the te- 
covery of back taxes to those disze from 
corporations. It is to be presumed, until 
the contrary appears, that there were 
reasons for more strenuous efforts to col- 
lect admitted dues’ from corparations 
than in eeeee cam, ~ ze can not pro- 
nounce it am unlawful policy o 
of the State.’ ” Fey Se en 

As the amended complaint did >not 
change the issues between the parties|in 
so far as it related to the tonstructionlof 
the leases in question, the appellant/is 
concluded by the holding of this courtii 
State ex rel. Attorney General y, 
kansas Fuel Company, supra. The rule 
that the decision of an appellate court 
is controlling upon the court below after 
the case has been remanded and ‘js 
equally controlling of the appellate court 
on the second appeal, is so universal and 
has been so many times declared by this 
court that the citation of authorities, js 
deemed unnecessary. 

It follows, therefore, that the decree 
of the court below must be affirmed. {It 
is so ordered, ‘ \ 


Bills Introduced) 


New York ' 

8. 42, Mr. Mastick, Adds new subds 8, 
9, section 203-a, Tax Law, providing for an- 
nulment by secretary of state of proce: 

t under governor's proclamation, 
for dissolution of any corporation erronle- 
ously included in list; Taxation. 

; r. Brown, Amends subd. 7, 
tion 4, Tax Law, for exemption from taxa- 
tion of property of a cemetery corporati 
except in Kings, Queens, Rockland, West- 
chester, Nassau, Suffolk and Erie counties, 
although property is used for other ‘tha 
cemetery purposes when net income is ap 
plied to cemetery purposes; Taxation. 

A. 17. Mr. Watson. Amends sections 39 
58, adds new section 59-a, Tax Law, amend 
section 23, County Law, relative to extensio 
of taxes on tax rolls by supervisors and t 
their compensation; Internal Affairs. (Same 
as 8, 24.) ' 
_A, 38. Mr. Pratt. Amends Tax Law rela- ) 
tive to annulment of dissolution” giroceedings; { 
Taxation. (Same as §, 42.) } 

A. 41. Mr. Shonk. Amends section 4-a 
Tax Law, by ‘exempting tangible persdnal 
property from taxation locally for ‘State or 
local purposes; Taxation, } 
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mit them to the court together with his 
recommendations for a decree. His find- 
ings, conclusions and recommendations, 
however, are subject to consideration, re- 
vision and approval by the court. 


York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk/ 

of your hotel or telephone | 
Medallion 2460. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY ARE PreseNTeD HEREIN, BerInc 
Pustishep WitHout ComMENT BY THE UNITsD STATES Dary 


Electrical Industry 


Electrical Industry | Production of Iron Ore Increased 
In Both Value and Quantity for 1929 


Shipments From Mines Last Year Estimated at 75,589,000 Title 
Gross Tons, Valued at $197,007,000 


Attains Record for 
Prosperity in 1929 


Value of Equipment Pro- 
duced and Sold Reaches 
New High Mark; Further 
Gains Forecast 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sold by electrical manufacturers during 
1929 aggregated $2,695,000,000, accord- 
ing to available figures and estimates. 
This is a gain of 10 per cent over 1928 
and is a record for the industry. A steady 
business was noted for the entire period, 
with the exception of a slight decline in 
the last few weeks. It was stated by 
magufacturers that the total volume of 
business for 1930 will equal that of 
1929, while in some lines increases are 

expected. 

, Activity Planned for 1930 
During the coming year, it is ex- 
pected that increases in business will 
be made in railroad electrification, in 
steam and hydro plant construction, in 
. transmission lines in substations and in 


distinction equipment for utilities, In 
the industrial field electric heating, elec- 


Beeches! and electrometalturgical ap- 


plications and electric welding promise 
to be active. It is contemplated that 
there will be aggressive sales drives for 
domestic, ‘business, including wiring, 
lighting ‘and appliances. 

In the field of heavy equipment there 
was'‘a gain of 20 per cent, while ap- 
paratus and smaller goods show an in- 
creaége in 1929 in almost all classifica- 
tions. Household equipment and mis- 
celldneous domestic appliances show a 
growth of about 20 per cent. Radio 
equipment output was up about one- 
third. Wire and c&ble output increased 
~15 to 25 per cent and batteries showed 
a steady growth. Measuring instru- 
ments, telephone apparatus, switch- 
boards and panels expanded in varying 
amounts, percentage increases ranging 
from 6 to 20 per cent and over. 


Gain in Exports Forecast 

Present indications, according to re- 
ports from the division, are that elec- 
trical equipment exports from the United 
States for 1929 will exceed those of 
Germany, which will place America in 
the lead as an exporter of these products. 
For the first 10 months of 1929, the 

- United States total was $123,582,531, 
jw hich indicates a year’s total of around 
'$150,000,000. Germany’s total last year 


was under $130,000,000. Definite plans, | 


the reports say, are being made by a 
number of local manufacturers to de- 
velop the export market on a thoroughly 
sound and permanent basis rather than 
merely an outlet during periods of de- 
pression here. « 

Only 9,000,000 horsepower of the total 
of 40,000,000 horsepower in the 175,000 
industrial plants.in the United States is 
nonelectrical, Each wage earner is now 
using approximately 5 horespower and 
is producing a value of ‘product aggre- 
gating $7,500, according to statements. 
It was stated that this large use of 
power follows economic developments and 
the installation of a national electrical 
power supply that makes power available 
in any locality at about the same cost. 


4 Equipment Standardized 

"Electrical manufacturers have stand- 
ardized equipment greatly and brought 
forth new designs and new apparatus as 
a result of well organized research. A 
new trend is toward better trade prac- 
tices, with governmental cooperation. 

_ In 1929 the 24,257,000 customers of the 
light and power companies caused 92,- 
700,000,000 kilowatt hours to be gene- 
rated and paid the utilities a gross reve- 
nue of $2,107,000,00@. At the same time 
these utilities sold securities amounting 
to $1,460,000,000 for new capital and 
refunding purposes and spent $866,000,- 
000 of new capital for additional facili- 
ties. 

Achievements Recounted 
Ship-to-shore communication is the lat- 
est feat of telephone engineers and took 
place for the first time in 1929. Another 
achievement in this line is the growth 
. of commercial transatlantic telephone 
communication and many new technical 
improvements. 
Modern illumination, ventilation, re- 
f rigeration, high speed elevators and the 
flexible application of electrical power, 
wherever it is needed, through the mod- 
ern methods of wiring commercial build- 
ings are said to be probably the great- 
est incentive for business to continue its 
progress into the newest types of build- 
ing-units, The same movement extends 
to apartmnt houses and hotels, and into 
industrial plants, where the direct-drive 
motors and flexible application of electri- 
cal power to high-speed machines effect 
economies of utmost importance in pro- 
duction. 


Honorary Commission 
Named to Road Congress 


President Hoover, it was announcéd 
orally at the White House, on Jan. 9, 
has appointed an honorary commission of 
the sixth congress of the Permanent In- 
t tional Association of Road Con- 
@resses to be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 6-13, 1930, consisting of: 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson; the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew w! Mellon; the Secretary of 
War, Patrick J. Hurley; the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell; the Post- 
master General, Walter F, Brown, the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles F. 
Adams;''the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur; the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M, Hyde; the Sec~ 
retary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont; 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
and the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, William E. 
Borah, of Idaho; the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post, Roads, Lawrence C. Phipps of Colo- 
rado} the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Stephen G. 
Porter of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the chair- 

’ man of the House Committee on Roads, 
Cassius C. Dowell, of Iowa, 

Preisdent Hoover is honorary chair- 
man.of the congress. Roy D. Chapin is 
the president of the American organizing 
commission of the sixth congress, 


Tron ore production in the United , 
States increased in 1929 by 18 per cent 
over 1928, and the percentage of increase 
in value was even greater, while both im- 
ports and exports increased in quantity, 
according to information compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines and made public Jan. 
9 by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The iron ore mined jn the United 
States: in 1929, exclusive of ore that 
containued 5 per cent-or more of manga- 
nese in the natural state, is estimated 
at 73,283,000 gross tons, an increase of | 
18 per cent as compared with that mined | 
in 1928, The ore shipped from the mines | 
in 1929 is estimated at 75,589,000 gross| 
tons, valued at $197,007,000, an increase | 
of 19 per cent in quantity and of 26 per | 
cent in total value as compared with the | 
figures for 1928. 

The average value of the ore per gross | 
ton at the mines in 1929 is estimated at | 
$2.61; in 1928 it was $2.46, The stocks | 
of ‘iron ore at the mines, mainly in| 
Michigan and Minnesota apparently de- 
creased from 9,190,061 gross tons in 1928 | 


| 


to 7,102,000 tons in 1929, or 23 per cent. | 


Shipments Are Heavy | 
From Lake Superior Area 


The Bureau of Mines estimates are | 
based on preliminary figures furnished | 
by producers who in 1928 mined about | 
99 per cent of the total iron ore. They | 
show the totals for the principal ivon- | 
;ore roducing States, and, by grouping | 
| together certain States, the totals for | 
the Lake Superior district and for groups | 
of southeastern, northeastern, and west- | 
ern States. 

About 86 per cent of the iron ore| 
shipped in 1929 came from the Lake Su- | 
perior district, in which approximately 
63,059,000 gross tons was mined and 65,- 
129,000 tons were shipped, increases of 
20 and 21 per cent, respectively, as com- 
pared with the quantities mined and 
shipped in 1928. The ore shipped in 1929 
was valued at the mines at $174,717,000, 
an increase of 29 per cent. 

_ These totals include the ore from mines 
in southern Wisconsin and ore shipped 
by rail as well as by water from all 
mines, but exclude manganiferous’ ores 
amounting to approximately 1,048,000 
gross tons in 1929 and 1,077,705 tons in 
1928 that contained 5 per cent or more 
of manganese in the natural state, The 
ore is chiefly hematite. The stocks of 
iron ore in this district apparently de- | 
| creased from 7,926,199 gross tons in 1928 
to 6,101,000 tons in 1929, or 23 per cent. | 


Values Incrgase 
In Southern States 


The stocks at the end of 1929 were} 
about 3,000,000 toms less than the aver- 
age for the preceding five years. The 
shipments of iron ore by water from the 
Lake Superior district in 1929 (including 
manganiferous iron ores), according to 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 
amounted to 65,204,600 gross tons, an in-.| 
crease of 21 per cent, as compared with | 
these shipments im 1928. The average | 
value of the ore at the mines in the Lake 
Superior district in 1929 was $2.68 a ton; | 
in 1928 it was $2.51. 

The southeastern States, which con- 
stitute the second largest iron ore pro- | 








| tity shipped, and 3 per cent in value of 
| shipments, compared with 1928. 


|New Mexico, 


| tities. 
| Colorado and most of that from Utah 


| hematite, magnetite and brown ore. 


| the 11 months ended Nov. 30, 
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ducing area, including the Birmingham 
and Chattanooga districts, mined approx- 
imately 6.974,000 gross tons of iron ore 
in 1929, an increase of 2 per cent as com- 
pared with 1928, The shipments of iron 
ore from mines in these States in 1929 
amounted to 6,975,000 gross tons, va.ued 
at $13,790,000, increases of 8 and 10 per 
cent, respectively, in quantity and value 
as compared with 1928. The ore is main- 
ly hematite; brown ore and magnetite 
come next in. order. 

The average value of the ore produced 
in these States in 1929 per gross ton 
was $1.98; in 1928 it was $1.94. The | 
stocks of iron ore at the mines in this | 
group of States, mainly in the Birming- 
ham district, decreased from 1,019,667 
gross tons: in 1928 to 839,000 gross tons 
in 1929. These stocks are about 300,000 
tons less than the average for the pre- 
ceding five. years. | 

The Northeastern States, which include 
the Adirondack district, New York, and 
the Cornwall district, Pennsylvania, in 
1929 mined 2,235,000 gross tons of iron 
ore and shipped 2,290,000 tons, valued at 
$6,897,000, increases of 12 per cent in 
quantity mined, 7 per cent in quan- 


The 
stocks or iron ore in this group of States 
decreased from 232,030 gross tons in 1928 
to 150,000 tons in 1929. These stocks 
are considerably less than usually car- 
ried over at these mines, being about 
229,000 tans below the average for the 
preceding five years. The average value 1 
of the ore in these States in 1929 per) 
gross ton was $3.01, in 1928 it was $3.13. 
Most of this ore is magnetite. 


Imports of Ore 
Gain for 11 Months 


The western States that ordinarily 
produce iron ore, named in the order of 
their importance are Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, Montana and 
Washington. Occasionaily California, 
Idaho and Nevada contribute small quan- 
All the ore from Wyoming and 


| 





and New Mexico is used for the manu- 
facture of pig iron. Much of the re- 
mainder is used as a flux in smelting 
copper and the precious metals. It is esti- 
mated that the western States mined 
and shipped in 1929 approximately 1,195,- 
000 gross tons of iron ore, valued at 
$1,603,000, an increase of 14 per cent in 
the quantities mined and shipped and of 
3 per cent in value of shipments as com- 
pared with 1928. The ore comprises 





The imports of iron ore | oa 
amounted to 2,853,279 gross tons, valued 
at $7,369,823, or $2.58 a ton. The im- 
ports for the year 1928 were 2,452,646 
gross tons, valued at $5,428,019, or $2.21 
@ ton. 

The reported exports of iron ore for 
the 11 months ended Nov. 30, 1929, 
amounted to 1,302,019 gross tons, valued 
at $4,762,475, or $3.66 a ton, as compared 
with exports for the entire year 1928 of 
$1,282,306 tons, valued at $4,797,881, or 
$3.74 a ton. These statistics of imports 
and exports were,compiled from the rec- 
ords of the Bureau of Foreign and .Do- 
mestic Commerce, of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Bills Introduced in 


State Legislatures 


New York 


8. 27, Mr. Mastick. Amends chapter 232, 
Laws of 1904, by providing for placing 
names of women on jury lists in certain 
counties; Judiciary. 

S. 28, Mr. Mastick. Amends chapter 369, | 
Laws of 1895, to permit women to qualify 
as jurors in counties havihg commissioner 
of jurors; Judiciary. | 

8S. 29. Mr. Mastick. Amends chapter 484, 
Laws of 1906, to permit women to qualify 
as jurors in certain counties; Judiciary, 

S. 30. Mr. Mastick. Amends chapter 346, 
Laws of 1897, to permit women to qualify 
as jurors in counties of more than 200,000 
and less than 300,000; Judiciary. 

S. 31. Mr. Mastick. Amends sections 502, 
598, 686, Judiciary Law, relative to qualifi- 
eation of jurors by placing females on 
equality with males; Judiciary. 

S. 33. Mr. Mastick. Amends section 2, 
article 5, Constitution, by adding depart- 
ment of commerce to the civil departments 
of State government; Judiciary. | 

S. 34. Mr. Mastick. Amends section 13, 
adds new article 10-a, Executive Law, by 
establishing a division of commerce in ex- 
ecutive department, and appropriating $50,- 
000; Finance. 

S. 38. Mr. Baumes. Amends section 94, 
Executive Law, by increasing salaries of 
State police, and appropriating $115,000; 
Finance. 

S. 39. Mr. Baumes. Amends section 114, 
Correction Law, by increasing maximum 
limit on compensation of officers and guards 
of State prisons; Finance. 

S. 40. Mr. Baumes. Adds new section 21, 
Correction Law, providing no person shall 
be appointed as officer, attendant or guard 
of a State correctional institution unless 
he is a citizen, of sound mind and good 
moral character, nor until he has passed a 
Physical and mental examination; Penal 
Institutions, 

8. 41. Mr. Baumes, Amends section 12, 
Correction Law, by requiring correction 
commifsioner to appoint six sales represen- 
tatives in division of industries to extend 
use and market articles produced therein; 
Penal Institutions. 

S. 44. Mr. Wojtkowiak. Amends oe 
division 2, section 555, Criminal Code, by | 
permitting admission to bail of a fourth | 
offender or one convicted of a felony while 
armed with weapon; Codes. 

8. 50, Mr. Fearon, Amends sections 337, 
338, civil practice act, by providing libel 
action cannot be maintained against news- 
paper whether or not actual malice is proved 
or for any heading, for a fair and true re- 
Port of any judicial, legislative or other 
Public and official proceeding; and permit- 
ting defendant to prove sources of informa- 
tion and grounds for belief; Codes, 

8. 58, Mr. Sheridan, Amends section 340, 
General Business Law, by providing anti- 
monopoly law shall not apply to labor of 
human beings and right oF workingmen to 
combine in unions; General Laws. 

S. 60. Mr. Wicks. Amends section 148, 
Highway Law, by providing for apportion- 
ment between State and county, of cost of 
rights of way and lands, including expenses 
of acquisition; Internal Affairs. | 

A, 5, Mr, Cuvillier. Petitions Congress | 
to call a national constitutional convention | 
to repeal article 18 relating to prohibition; 
Judiciary. 

A. 6, Mr, Cuvillier. Petitions Congress 
to call convention to amend article 18, 
Constitution, and permit each State to 
adopt enforcement laws and define intoxi- 
cating manor Judiciary. 

A. 7, r, Cuvillier, Regulates sale of 
vinous and spirituous malt or brewed liq- 








uors, or any admixtures thereof for medici- 
nal purposes; Codes. 

A. 8. Mr. Cuvillier. Petitions Congress 
to call State conventions for repeal or modi- 
fication of Eighteenth Amendment, Consti- 
tution, relating to prohibition and substi- 
tute temperance in its place; Judiciary. 

A. 11. Mr. Esmond. Adds new section 
129-a, repeals sections 123 to 126, 128, 129, | 
186, Education Law, providing among other 
things no school district shall be altered, | 
dissolved, formed or consolidated with an- 
other district without vote of electors 
thereof; Education. 

A. 18. Mr. M, E. Goodrich. Amends sec- 
tion 161, Labor Law, by requiring one day 
of rest in seven for employes of State cor- 
rectional institutions; Labor. 

A. 15. Mr. Shonk. Amends section 350, 
General Municipal Law, by giving. third 
class villages right to establish and main- 
tain airports; Cities. 

A. 16. Mr. Tellier. Amends section 92, 
Vehicle and Traffic Law, authorizing towns 
and villages of second, third and fourth 
class to make rules for regulating. traffic 
at dangerous intersections by~use of con- 
trol signals, and enforce penalties for viola- 
tions, approval of public works superin- 
tendent being required in case of State or 
county highway; Internal Affairs. 

A, 19. Mr. Alterman. Amends section 
340, General Business Law, by providing 
antimonopoly law shall not apply to labor 
of human beings and right of workingmen 
to combine in unions; Judiciary. 

A, 43. Mr. Esmond. Amends section 
1500-a, Penal Law, by requiring sound of 
exhausts on gasoline motor boats operated 
on Saratoga Lake to be muffled; Codes. 

A. 44. Mr. Esmond. Adds new article 
48-a, Education Law, for regulating the 
practice of chiropractic; Education. 

A. 45. Mr. Esmond. Amends section 160, 
Public Health Law, by providing a person 
practices medicine who holds himself out 
as being able to diagnose otherwise than 
by locating and determining misaligned or 
displaced vertebrae of the human spine, 
treat, otherwise than by adjusting by hand 
misaligned or displaced vertebrae of spine, 
to relieve nerve pressure; Health. 

Rhode Island 

H. 505. Mr. Kiernan. An act to submit | 
to the electors for approval or rejection 
chapter 127 of the General Laws, entitled 
“Of enforcing the prohibition of intoxi- 
cating liquors for beverage purposes,” as 
amended by chapter 1061 of the Public Laws, 
1927; Special Legislation. 

H, 506, Mr. Kiernan. A resolution cre- 
ating a joint special committee to investi- 
gate the shooting of certain American citi- 
zens on board the vessel known as “Black 
Duck”; Special Legislation. 

H. 507. Mr. Kiernan. An act repealing 
chapter 127 of the General Laws, entitled 
“Of enforcing the prohibition of intoxicat- 
ing liquors for beverage purposes,” and all 
acts in amendment thereof and in addition 
thereto; Special Legislation. 

H. 511.. Mr. Ballou. An act to provide 
for the speedy adjudication of small claims; 
Finance Commissioner. 

H, 5138. Mr. O'Neill. 
discriminations between 
teachers; Education. 

H. 514. Mr, O'Neill. 





An act prohibiting 
men and women | 


An. act granting | 


| reciprocal pension rights to policemen and 


firemen in the City of Providence; Judiciary. 

H. 515. Mr. O'Neill. An act requiring the 
appointment of patrolwomen in cities and 
towns in the State; Judiciary. 

H. 516, Mr. O'Neill. An act in amend- 
ment of section 6 of chapter 455 of the 
Revised Public Laws of the January ses- 
sion, 1928, entitled “An act to provide aid 


| for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; 


5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 
S. 8061. Mr. Wagner. To amend section 


4 of the act entitled “An act to create a 


Department of Labor,” approved Mar. 4, 
1913; Commerce. ‘ 


Title 10—Army 


S. 8016. Mr. McMaster. To authorize an 
appropriation for the purchase of land in 
South Dakota for use as camp sites or rifle 
ranges for the national guard of said State; 
Military Affairs. 

S. 3062. Mr. Greene. To amend the act 
entitled “An act to enfble the mothers and 
widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors and 
Marines of the American forces now interred 
in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pil- 
grimage to these cemeteries,” approved Mar. 
2, 1929; Military Affairs. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 3053. Mr. Jones. To amend section 
25 of the Federal farm act so that national 
farm loan associations, as endorsers of first 
mortgages, will only be liable for deficien- 


| cies; Banking and Currency. 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 8293. Mr. Hoch, Kans. To amend 
the act readjusting the commissioned per- 


sonnel of the Coast Guard, approved Mar. |; 


2, 1929, by striking out “total: service” and 
inserting “total commissioned service”; In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 


H. J. Res. 195. Mr. Cooper, Wis. Author- 
izing and requesting the President to invite 
representatives of the governments of the 
countries, which are members of the Pan 
American Union, to attend an inter-Amer- 
ican conference on agriculture, forestry, 
and animal industry, and providing for the 
expenses of such meeting; Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 196. Mr. Fish, N. Y. Author- 
izing and requesting the President to extend 
invitations to foreign governments to be rep- 
resented by delegates at the international 
congress for the blind to be held in the City 
of New York, 1931; Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 193. Mr. Korell, Oreg. To pro- 
vide for expenses of a delegation of the 
United States to meetings of the congress 
of military medicine and pharmacy; For- 
eign Affairs. : 

H. J. Res. 194. Mr. Cable, Ohio. Author- 
izing the President to call a conference of 
the governments of the world to adopt a 
convention on the nationality of married 
women embodying the principle that a mar- 
ried woman should be given the same right 
as a man to retain or to change her na- 
tionality; Foreign Affairs. 

Title 23—Highways 

H. R. 8368. Mr. Sutherland, Alaska. . To 
provide for a study regarding the construc- 
tion of a highway to connect the north- 
western part of the United States with 
British Columbia, Yuken Territory and 
Alaska in cooperation with the Dominion 
of Canada; Roads. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 


H. R. 8146. Mr. Sproul, Kans. To au- 
thorize an. appropriation to provide, in the 
State of Kansas, additional hospital, domi- 
ciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities 
for persons entitled to hospitalization under 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, and for other purposes; World 
War Veterans” Legislation. 

H. R. 8149. Mr. Collins, Miss. To provide 
for the establishment of a branch home of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers in the southern States; Military 

ffairs. 

H. R. 8288. Mr. Holaday, Ill. Authorizing 
erection of a sanitary fireproof hospital and 
doctors’ quarters at the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Danville, Ill.; 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 8295. Mr. Lambertson, Kans. To 
authorize an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of one barracks building, one hospital 
wing, and two sets of quarters for doctors 
at the western branch of the National Home 
Military 
Affairs. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 8285. Mr. Cramton, Mich. To ex- 
tend the civil and criminal laws of the 
United States to Indians; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 8359. Mr, Butler, Oreg. To au- 
thorize bands or tribes of Indians known 
and designated as the Middle Oregon, or 
Warm Springs Tribe of Indians of Oregon, 
or either of them, to submit their claims 
growing out of original Indian titles, to 
the Court of Claims; Indian Affairs. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 


S. 3044. Mr. Phipps. To amend section 
39 of title 89 of the United States Code; 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

S. 3041. Mr. Blaine. To amend the act 
entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, 
adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Seminole Indians may have 
against the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 20, 1924, as 
amended; Judiciary. 

H. R. 8301, Mr. Sutherland, Alaska. To 
authorize the Tlingit and Haida Indians of 
Alaska to bring suit in the United States 
Court of Claims and to confer jurisdiction 
upon said court to hear, examine and enter 
judgment upon any and all claims said 
Indians have or may have against the Gov- 
ernment; Judiciary. . 

S. 3064. Mr. Deneén. To make perma- 
nent the additional office of district judge 
created for the Eastern District of Illinois 
by the act of Sept. 14, 1922; Judiciary, 


Title 29—Labor 


S. 3060. Mr. Wagner. To provide for the 
establishment of a national employment sys- 
tem and for cooperation with the States in 
the promotion of such system; Commerce. 

S. 3059. Mr. Wagner. To provide for the 
advance planning and regulated construc- 
tion of certain public works, for the stabil- 
ization of industry, and for the prevention 
of unemployment during periods of business 
depression; Commerce. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. J. Res. 197. Mr, Hoch, Kans. To au- 
thorize the purchase of a motor lifeboat, 
with equipment and necessary spare parts, 
for life-saving services; Interstate and For- 


| eign Commerce, 


H. R. 8289. Mr, Johnson, Okla. To au- 
thorize expenditure of $60,000 for the con- 
struction of a dormitory and equipment at 
the Fort Sill Indian School, Fort Sill School 
Reservation, Comanche County, Okla.; In- 
dian Affairs. 

H. Con, Res. 18. Mr. Dickstein, N. Y. To 
appoint a committee to devise means to pre- 
serve Saratoga Battlefield, N. Y., as a na- 
tion shrine -and appropriating $10,000 
therefore; Rules. 

S. 3063. “Mr. Goff.. Making an appropria- 
tion to aid in the construction of the George 
Washington Memorial Building in the City 
of Washington; Appropriations. 

H. R. 8356. Mr. Beck, Pa. To appropriate 
$5,000,000 to aid. in construction of the 
George Washington memoria! building al- 
ready authorized to be constructed in 


for the mothers of dependent children,” 
and in amendment of chapter 114 of the 
General Laws, entitled, “Of the State, home 
and school,” as amended by chapter 663 
of the Public Laws, 1925; Judiciary. 

H, 519. Mr, McElroy, An act to provide 
for assistance and old age pensions for 
citizens of the State; Finance Commis- 
sioner. 


Distribution 


Bills and Resolutions 


| Introduced in Congress 


Washington City by an act approved Mar. 
4, 1924; Appropriations. : 

H. R. 8362. Mr. Garber, Okla. To ap- 
propriate $235,000 for the development and 
maintenance of the Panhandle Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Goodwill, Okla.; 
Agriculture. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 


H. R, 8290. Mr. McClintock, Ohio, To 
authorize and direct a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Mohican River and its tribu- 
taries; Flood Control. 

H. R, 8291. Mrs. Ruth Pratt, N. Y.. To 
amend the third proviso of section 202 of 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended; World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H. R. 8287. Mr. Garber, Va. To grant 
| Virginia State highway commission consent 
|to maintain a bridge already constructed 
across the Shenandoah River in Clark 
County, U. 8. Route 50, Va.; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

‘H. R. 8300. Mr. Snell, N. Y. To extend 
|time for construction of a bridge across 
|the St. Lawrence River at or near Morris- 
|town, N. Y.; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
| merce. 


Title 35—Patents 


H. R. 8286. Mr. Douglas, Ariz. To au- 
thorize issuance of patent for lands contain- 





ing copper, lead, zinc, or silver, and their as- 
sociated minerals; Public Lands. 

H. R. 8298. Mr. Vestal, Ind. To amend 
| sections 476 and 4934 of the Revised Stat- 
utes and section 1 of the trade mark act of 
Feb. 20, 1905, as amended; Patents. 


‘Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


‘and Observances 


H. R. 8167. Mr. Wainwright, N. ¥. To 
authorize the erection of a suitable statue 
of Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals within 
the Canal Zone; Library. 


H. R. 8297. Mr. Tarver, Ga.. To provide 
for the commemoration of the battle af 
Ringgold, Ga., by erection of a monument; 
Military Affairs. 

S. 3051. Mr. Norbeck. Authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to erect a monu- 
}ment to commemorate the, sacrifices and 
services of certain Indians in rescuing 
| white women and children; Library. 
| H. J. Res. 199. Mr, Schafer, Wis. For 
| participation of the United States in the 
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1933 celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of the founding of the City of Savannah, 
Ga., and authorizing an appropriation for 
construction of a permanent memorial to 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, killed Oct. 11, 
1779, during the siege of Savannah and to 
his Revolutionary War soldiers; Library. 


Title 39—The Postal Service 


S. 8044. Mr. Phipps. To amend section 
39 of title 39 of the United States code re- 
lating to temporary appointment of post- 
masters; Post Offices and Post Roads. 

S. 3054. Mr. Moses. To increase the 
salaries of certain postmasters of the first 
class; Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


ing establishment of a national hydraulic 
laboratory in the Bureau of Standards by 
the Department of Commerce and the con- 
struction of a building therefore; 
Buildings and Grounds. 
| §. 3052. Mr. Jones. 
|Federal building at Bremerton, 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


| Title 43—Public Lands 


Wash.; 


of Oklahoma, to the Platt Nationa] Monu- 
ment; Public Lands. 


}ish the Platt National Park, State of Okla- 
|homa, and to provide for the disposition of 
the lands therein to the State of Oklahoma 
for use as a State park; Public Lands. 

H. R. 8296. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. To amend 
the act of May 25, 1926, entitled “An act 
to adjust water-right charges, to grant cer- 
| tain other relief on the Federal irrigation 
| projects”; Irrigation and Reclamation, 


| §. 3037. Mr. Wheeler. To authorize the 
disposal of public lands classified as tempo- 
rarily or permanently unproductive on Fed- 
eral irrigation projects; Irrigation and 
| reclamation. 


S. 3049. Mr. Walsh, Mont. To confer upon 
the States of Montana, Wyoming and Idaho 
the right to tax, for State and county pur- 
poses, persons, copartnerships, and corpo- 
rations, and their property within that por- 
tion of the Yellowstone National Park which 
lie within the boundary lines of said States; 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

H,. R. 8369. Mr. Carter, Wyo. To grant 
the consent of Congress to compacts or 
agreements between the States of Wyoming 
and Idaho with respect to the boundary 
line between the States; Public Lands. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


Documents 
H. J. Res. 198. Mr, Andresen, Minn. 





To 


H. R. 8299. Mr. O’Connor, La. Authoriz- | 


Public | 


For the erection of a 


H. R. 8283. Mr. Cramton, Mich. To change | 
ithe name of the Platt National Park, State | 


H. R. 8284. Mr. Cramton, Mich. To abol- | 


Of Bills . 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 
. 
| H.R, 6344. Amending title 28, section 192, 
|U. S. C., defining territory and: fixing terms 
jof court in the eastern and western judicial 
districts of Virginia. Passed by House Jan.9. 
| ———————————————— ey 
{provide for printing 110,000 copies of the 


special report on diseases of the horse; 
| Printing. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 


H. R. 8294. Mr. Houston, Hawaii. To 
amend the act of Congress approved June 
28, 1921 (42 Stat. 67, 68), entitled “An act 
to provide for the acquisition by the United 
| States of private rights of fishery in and 
about Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii”; 
Territories. 

S. 3030. Mr, Harris. To amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the further 
| development of agricultural extension work 
between the agricultural colleges in the 
several States receiving the benefits of the 
act entitled ‘An act donating public Jands 
to the several States and Territories which 
;may provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ approved 





thereto, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture,” approved May 22, 1928; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


Title 49—Transportation 


(S. 3038. Mr. Wagner. Relating to ‘sales 
and contracts to sell-in interstate and for- 
eign commerce; Interstate Commerce. 


S. 3042. Mr. Smoot. To amend the in- 
terstate commerce act, as amended, to per- 
mit common carriers to give free carriage 
or reduced rates to State commissions ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over common carriers; 
Interstate Commerce. 


H. R. 8292. Mr. Colton, Utah. To amend 
the interstate commerce act to permit com- 
mon carriers to give free carriage or re- 
duced rates to State commissions exercising 
jurisdiction over common carriers; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

H. R. 8364. Mr. Houston, Hawaii. To 
amend the interstate commerce act by pro- 
viding for the carrying of members of 
the military and naval forces at reduced 
|rates; Interstate Commerce. 





wouldn’t care 
to meet Marvin 


ONEY. Charm. 


York there was no abler man in his 
field. Yet people called him ‘‘the prince 


of pariahs.”* 


Men thought him a great fellow—for a 
little while. Women grew romantic about 
him—until they knew. People welcomed 
him at firss—then dropped him as though 


he were an outcast. 


Poor Marvin, yearning so for companion- 
ship and always denied it. Poor Marvin, 
ignorant of his nickname and ignorant, 
likewise, of the foundation for it. 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. 
doesn't announce its presence to its victims. 
Consequently it is the last thing people 
suspect themselves of having—dut it ought 


to be the first. 


For halitosis is a definite 


daily threat to all. 


for very obvious reasons, 
physicians explain. 
slight a matter as a decay- 


Ability. In all New 
condition of the 


minor nose and 


ing tooth may cause it. Or an abnormal 


gums. Or fermenting food 


particles skipped by the tooth brush. Or 


throat infections. Or ex- 


cesses of eating, drinking and smoking. 
Intelligent people recognize the risk and 

minimize it by the regular use of full 

strength Listerine as a mouth wash and 


gargle. Night and morning. And between 


It 


COOLS while you 

shave and the coolness 

lingers! Listerine 
having Cream 


And 
So 


times béfore meeting others. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis be- 
cause Listerine is an effective antiseptic and 
germicide which immediately strikes at the 
cause of odors. Furthermore, it is a power- 
ful deodorant, capable of overcoming even 
the scent of onion and fish. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and office. 
Carry it when you travel. Take it with 


you on your vacation. It 
is better to be safe than 
snubbed. 

Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S. A. 


Write for our free book of etiquette. Dept. H-2, Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Halitosis spares nobody . . end it with 


LISTERI 


’ 


The Safe Antiseptic 


Changes in Status| 


July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary ~ 
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Alaska Road System 
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Construction 
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$18,000,000 of Bonds |Unity in Regulation of Wire and Wireless Services Is Fa- 
ag vored by Member of I. C. C. 
Proposed Minimum Price Is 


Compan New Night Service Is to Be Inaugurated |New York Opposes 


On Albany to Cleveland Air Mail Route Proposal to Charge 
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Found by I. C. C. to Be [Continued from Pag 
-Too Low and Higher 
Figure Is Required 
Full details of a report and order of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission in | 
Finance Docket No. 7977, authorizing the 


Cleveland Union Terminals Comptny to | 


issue $18,000,000 of 4% per cent first 
mortgage sinking fund gold bonds, series 
C, were made public by the Commission 
Jan. 9. Brief announcement of the Com- 
mission’s action was made Dec. 31. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less 
than 96 per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest and the proceeds used to repay ad- 
vances received for the construction of 
the new Cleveland Union Terminal. 

The New York Central Railroad, 
Nickel Plate, and Big Four roads were 
granted authority by the Commission 
to assume obligation and liability, as 
guarantors, of the bonds. 

Competitive Bids Favored 

Concurring with the majority opinion, 
Commissioner Eastman declared: “I 
agree, except that I believe that there 
is no good reason why bonds of a ter- 
minal company jointly and_ severally 
guaranteed by two or more prosperous 
proprietary companies should not be 
sold through the process of competitive 
bidding. The reasons for such a course 
are quite as strong as in the case of 
equipment trust certificates for which 
we do require such bidding, and I think 
that it should be required here.” 


The Commission’s report follows in| 


full text: 


The Cleveland Union Terminals Com- 
pany, a corporation organized for the 


purpose of engaging in transportation by | 
railroad subject to the interstate com- | 
merce act, hereinafter called the termi-| 


nal company, and the New York Centrai 
Railroad Company, the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Company, and the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad Company, common 
carriers by railroad engaged in inter- 
state commerce, hereinafter referred to 


as the proprietary companies, have duly } 


filed a joint application in which author- 
ity under section 20a of the act is sought 
(1) by the terminal company to issue 
$18,000,000 of 4% per cent first mort- 
gage sinking-fund gold bonds, series C, 
and (2) by each proprietary company to 
assume obligation and liability as guar- 
antor, jointly and severally with the 
other proprietary companies in respect 
of such bonds. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the application has been presented 
to us. 


Terminal Being Built 


The Terminal Company is engaged in) the witness stand, answered the questions | 


the construction of a union passenger 


terminal, with appurtenant facilities, in|]. C. C., he asserted, has no power, under | 
_ It repre-| existing law, to regulate rates of broad- | 
sents.that it is. indebted. to_its proprie-| casting stations» or. broadcasting - net- | 


the City of Cleveland, Ohio. 


ry companies in the sum of $29,666,400 
ir advances made by them for construc- 


in part, the terminal company proposes 
to issue $18,000,000 of its first-mortgage 
sinking-fund gold bonds, series C. The 
proprietary companies, pursuant to their 


agreement with the Terminal Company, | 


ask authority to assume obligation and 
liability, as guarantors, in respect of such 
bonds. 

The proposed series-C bonds will be 
issuea unde: and pursuant to, and will 
be secured by, the terminal company’s 
first mortgage, dated Apr. 1, 1922, to 
the Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, trustee. They will be issued as 
cou,on bonds and as registered bonds, 
will be dated Oct. 1, 1927, will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 4% 
annum, payable semiannually on Apr. 
1 and Oct. 1, and will mature Oct. 1, 
1977. 

Taey will be redeemable, in whole or 
in part, on Oct. 1, 1937, or on any in- 
terest date . 1ereafter, at 105 per cent of 
par and accrued interest, and will be 
subject to redemption through the oper- 
ation of a sinking fund on Apr. 1, 1933, 
or on any interest date thereafter, also 
at1 and accrued interest. 

Minimum Price Proposed 

Wile no definite arran,ements 
sele of the bonds have been made, it 
is proposed to sell them at the best price 
obtainable, but at not less than 92 per 
cent of par and accrued interest. On 
the proposed basis the annual cost to the 
terminal company would be approxi- 
mately 4.937 per cent. 


Upon considering the class of bonds} 


herein proposed to be issued, the market 
quotations thereof and of bords similar 
in character, we are of the opinion that 
the minimum price stated is too low and 
that applicant should be able to obtain 
a better price. We will therefore 
authorize their sale at not less than 96 
per cent of par and accrued interest. On 
that basis the anuuel cost will be ap- 
proxiraatelv 4.71 per cent. 

We find that the proposed issue by the 
terminal company of $18,000,000 of first- 
mortgage sinking-fund gold bonds, series 
C, and the proposed assumption by the 
proprietary companies of obligation and 
liability, as guarantors, in respect 
thereof, as aforesaid, (a) are for lawful 
objects within the applicants’ resnec- 
tive corporate purposes, and compatible 
with the public interest, which are neces- 
sary and appropriate for and consistent 
with the proper performance by them 
of service to the public as common car- 
riers, and which will not impair their 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
are reasonably necessary and appro- 
priate for such purposes. 


* Final Valuation Is Placed 
On Illinois Northern Road 


A fina! valuation of $972,023 has been 
placed upon the owned and used prop- 
erties of the Illinois Northern Railway 
as of June 30, 1918, in a report and order 
in Valuation Docket No. 10138, made pub- 
lic by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Jan. 9. 

The wholly owned mileage of the car- 


rier aggregates 1.140 miles of main line, | 


with numerous yard tracks and sid- 
ings within the city limits of Chicago. 
Tracks owned and used total 8.457 miles. 
The road is an industrial switching line, 
the largest industry which it serves be- 
ing the International Harvester Company 

New Jersey. The interests controlling 
the harvester company also contro! the 
carrier. 

Total outstanding capital stock on date 
of valuation was $500,000, 


per cent per} 


for | 


added, bécause it is felt that it has no 


such jurisdiction, under the law. 

- Commissioner Eastman answered a 
series of 23 questions propounded in a 
letter from the Committee counsel, Wil- 
liam C. Green. He said the Commission 
has exercised what it construes to be its 
functions over cable, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, and, to a limited de- 
| gree, over radio. He pointed out, how- 
| ever, that few complaints against com- 
munications rates, generally, have been 
received, and consequently the regu- 


active. In so far as radio is concerned, 
Mr. Eastman said, broadcasting, itself, 
| does not come under the purview of the 
Commission, because it is not construed 
to be a common carrier for hire. 

| Senator Pittman interrogated the wit- 
|ness respecting railroad consolidations, 
| holding companies, and rates based on 
valuations of property. Mr. Eastman 
}said no actual applications for consoli- 
‘dations of railroads are now in hand, but 
that the law provides that in actual con- 
solidations, the bonded- indebtedness of 
the merging properties must not exceed 
| the fair and equitable valuation as esti- 
mated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission. x 

| Stating that he proposed to introduce 
;amendments to existing law under which 
railroads and other utilities, before they 
| are permitted to merge, must agree upon 
}a valuation, for rate making purposes, 
Senator Pittman asked the witness 
whether he approved of such an amend- 
ment, and whether it-would aid the Com- 
mission in its duties. 

“I prefer to postpone my answer until 
jafter the proposed legislation is sent 
down to the Commission,” he replied. 
“The suggestion is a novel one.” 

Senator Pittman said he had in mind 
| also to propose similar legislation to gov- 





jern the joining together of telegraph, 
; telephone, radio, or cable companies, so 
that there would be agreements in ad- 
vance of rather than after such fusions, 
land protracted litigation might be 
averted. 


|Maximum Utilization 


Of Wire Lines Is Sought 





| Calling attention to testimony of pre- | 


|vious witnesses, Senator Pittman de- 
| clared they asserted that telephone wires 
|of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
| Company, which cover the country, are 
|not being used to their maximum ca- 
; pacity. He said he proposed to offer 
| legislation “making it compulsory that 
| telephone lines over the country shall be 
| used to their fullest extent, not only for 
telephone but for telegraph services of 
| all kinds.” 

Commissioner Eastman, upon taking 


ut by Committee Counsel Green. The 


| works for advertising purposes. 


|. “They are not engaged in the trans-| just made public complaints filed with it| Railroad et al. 
tion purposes. To repay these advances! mission of intelligence as common car- |in rate cases, 


| riers for hire,” he said, making clear this 
was purely an “ex parte” opinion, and 
that such a case had never been argued 

| before the Commission. 

| Only one case arising from a definite 


| complaint against a broadcasting organi- | 


' zation has come before the Commission, 
‘declared the Commissioner, but this was 
{never thoroughly investigated because 
the Commission felt the charges to be in- 


|adequate. The case was against the Na- | 
tional Broadcasting Company and was | 


| made by the C. K. MacAlpine Co., of New 
| York, which asked that the network be 
investigated as to rates and practices in 
| radio advertising. 

The petition was filed in January, 1927, 
and after preliminary consideration, the 
| Commission informed the petitioner that 
the request presented “novel issues” and 
that the information presented was 
| deemed not sufficient to warrant an inves- 
itigation. Although additional data were 


furnished, a formal complaint was not} 
issued, he said, and the investigation was | 


dropped. 
| Unified Regulation 


‘Of Services Favored 

The final question propounded was: 

“Whether in your opinion the tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable are not more 
|closely connected with radio than with 
lrailroads and whether supervision of 
| communications by one commission will 
‘not be more practicable than the pres- 
tent. method of divided control.” 

To this the witness replied m the af- 
firmative, making but one reservation. 


)He said that valuation of telegraph fa- | 


cilities presented a different problem, 
since they were closely related to rail- 
[roads and use railroad rights of way, 
and that consequently, they should be 
| left with the I. C. C. This Commission, 
he declared, already has made a tenta- 
> valuation of telegraph facilities. 

“In 

Eastman, “and I think it is shared by 
|other Commissioners, telephone, tele- 
graph, and cables are more closely af- 
| filiated with radio than with railroads. 
|I am inclined io believe that the super- 
| vision of communications companies un- 
| der one commission would be preferable 
to the present divided control.” 
; The Commissioner explained that sev- 
eral clerks, a few engineers, and ex- 
| penditures of a few thousand dollars a 
year took care of the Commission’s rou- 
tine regulatory functions over communi- 
| cations, He disagreed with the view of 
| Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
| that this resulted from the “overwhelm- 
|ing” work of regulating railroads, but 
| said that, on the contrary, it was because 
/complaints and protests against com- 
|munications companies were rare and 
|did not justify any more activity. 


|\Companies File Reports 
|Of Earnings and Rates 


| The Commission, under the interstate 
;commerce act, said the witness, has no 
| power to deal with matters of discrimina- 
|tion in so far as broadcasters and chain 
stations are concerned. Replying to 
another question, he said the Commis- 
sion maintains no separate. bureaus deal- 
ing with communications, but that annual 
reports and rates of companies are filed 
with the Commission under the law and 


duly analyzed. 


| 


Additional news of Rail- 
|| ways will be found on 
page 14. 


| 
| 


my opinion,” said Commissioner | 


No controversy involvir.g radio commu- 
nications rates, as differentiated from 
radio broadcasting advertising rates, has 
been before the Commission. He said 
that two cases involving cable rates have 
been before the Commission, one in 1915 
and one in 1920. 

The Commission, he. declared, has 
some jurisdiction over cable rates, but 
just how much he was not prepared to 
say. ‘ 
Regarding communications generally, 
Commissioner Eastman said, the Com- 


latory work has not been particularly mission has ruled that the interstate | 


commerce act relates to carriers engaged 
in carrying passengers and property, and 
not to carriers by wireless. 

Since 1910, the witress said, the Com- 
mission has had only four cases in which 
the rates) of telephone companies and 
their practices have been questioned. 
With respect to other modes of communi- 
cation there have been eight complaints 
against telegraph and two against cable 
companies, and none involving rates or 
practices of radio companies. 


Basic Work of Valuing 
Telegraph Facilities Completed 


The Commission has completed its 
basic work in the valuation of telegraph 
properties and has issued its tentative 
valuations, declared the witness. He said 
.that an estimate of $5,530,090 for a pro- 
jected valuation of telephone properties 
has been submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget. This would entail a five year- 
survey, he said. 

Replying to the question whether the 
Commission has prescribed classes and 
percentage of depreciation of telephone, 
telegraph and cable companies, Mr. East- 
man said it has prescribed a “complete 
system for accounting of telephone com- 
panies, and for the methods of determin- 
ing depreciation percentages.” Much 
preliminary work has been done with re- 


| spect to depreciation charges of tele-| 


phones and cables, he declared. 

Mr. Eastman said that in the matter 
of consolidations ef telephone companies, 
the Commission has had a total of 212 
such applications, with 210 hearings, and 
decided 208 of them, practically all fa- 
|vorably. He said one application was 
withdrawn, and three now are pending. 

The Commission has taken no action 
with respect to the interstate transmis- 
sion of power, he said. 

The Committee adjourned until Jan. 
10, when Chairman Ira E. Robinson and 
Commissioner Harold A. Lafount, of the 
Federal Radio Commission, have been 
| asked to testify. 





| transportation system, 


Building Program With 
Expenditure of $16,547,- 
000 Proposed to House 


| Alternate five and ten-year road and 
trail building programs in Alaska, with 
expenditures aggregating $16,547,000, 
are proposed by 
Secretary of War, in a letter to Repre- 
sentative Nicholas Longworth (Rep.), of 
Ohio, received Jan. 8. 

Of the total expenditures suggested 
'for construction and maintenance of 
+ roads, trails and winter sled roads by 
ithe board of commissioners of Alaska, 
beginning in 1932, it is proposed that 
$14,247,000 be appropriated by the 
United States in 10 installments varying 
from $1,056,000 to $1,652,000 per annum. 
The remainder, amounting to $2,300,000, 
would be derived from Alaskan sources. 
according to the proposal. 

The proposals, the message states, 
are not favored by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, who has advised 
that the expenditures contemplated 
would not be in accord with the policy 
of the President for the restraint of 
Federal expenditures. 

Plan Based on Reports 

The present proposed plan, 
stated, was the result of a report of the 
board of road commissioners of Alaska, 
Dec. 19, 1929, and a report of the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, Dec. 
19, 1929. The existing program for con- 
struction of roads, bridges, and trails in 
Alaska will expire with the end of the 
fiscal year 1931, the message states. 

The construction outlined in the mes- 
sage ingludes 369 miles of new wagon 
and auto truck roads over new trails, or 
over routes provided with Summer or 
Winter trails only, to bring the Alaskan 
road system to a total of 2,592 miles of 
roads, 982 miles of Winter sled roads, 
and 7,291 miles of trails by the end of 
the program, instead of the 1,723 miles 
of roads, 1,375 miles of Winter sled roads 
and 7,291 miles of trails which will exist 
at the end of the fiscal year 1931. 

The report of Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
on the proposals, states in part: 

Alternate 5 and 10 year programs 
are proposed by the board. It is be- 
lieved that the development of Alaska 
| requires a reasonable expansion of the 
particularly in 
wagon and auto truck roads to connect 
remote areas with the Government rail- 
; road and the navigable inland and-teastal 
| waterways. 





Rate Complaints 


Interstate Comm 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


which are summarized as 


follows: 
No. 22877, Sub 1. Bernard A. Norsworty, 


Gothenburg, Nebr. v. Arkansas Valley Inter- 
|urban Railway et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on salt from Kanopolis, Kans., 
and other Kansas points of origin to points 
in Nebraska, Colorado and South Dakota. 
Reparation to the basis of rates to be found 
} reasonable by the Commission. 


No. 22752, Sub 3. Union Rendering Com- 
pany, of Denver, Colo. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on carload shipments of inedible 
| greases and tallow, carloads, from Denver, 
Colo., to Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Jeffersonville, Ivorydale, Dayton, and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Ask cease and desist order 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 22799, Sub 1. Swift and Company, 
| Chicago, Ill. v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
|& Pacific Railroad et al. Unjust and un- | 
| reasonable carload rates, on shipments of 
hogs, in single and double deck cars from 
Sioux City and other points in Iowa and 
South Dakota to North Portland, Oreg., 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just, reasonable and nonprejudicial rates 
and reparation of $15,000. 

No. 22840, Sub 1. Gill Glass and Fixture 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. v. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad et al. 
able rates on shipments of clay, carloads, 
from Wyckliffe, Ky., to Philadelphia, Pa., 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 22990.—Sealright Company, Inc., of 
Fulton, N. Y., et al. v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad et al. Against alleged refusal of 
defendants to accept jams, jellies and pre- 
serves packed in fiber board cans of reason- 
able specifications and to provide just and 
|reasonable rates and ratings for jams, jel- 
lies, and preserves packed in such fiber board 
cans as resulting in unjust and unreason- 
|}able practice, classification and regulation 
and rates which are unduly unreasonable 
and preferential of complainants shipping in 
cans of metal or glass in official, southern 
and western classification territories. Ask 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable classification ratings for 
application in interstate commerce. 

No. 22991.—Biggs Boiler Works, of Akron, 
Ohio, v. Erie Railroad. 


into welded or riveted pipe similar to those 
in effect at Sharon, Pa., which privilege has 
been refused by defendant to complainant. 

No. 22992.--Domestic Hardwoods, Inc., et 
jal., of New York City, v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al. Ask cease and desist order 
and reparation on account of alleged unjust 
and unreasonable charges on shipments of 
lumber from East Laport, N. C., to Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

No. 22993.—The O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, v. Chesapeake Steamship 
Company. Against a rate of 19 cents and a 
minimum of 40,000 on shipments of paper 
board, including chipboard, pulpboard and 
strawboard, in rolls, from West Point, Va., 
to Baltimore, Md., as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeds 14 cents. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rate and minima and rep- 
aration. 

No. 22994.—Motor Supply Company, of 
y Pbcenix, Ariz., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Against the application 
|of a second-class rate of $4.41% on L. C. L. 
shipments of automobile tire chains, in boxes 
and barrels, East York, Pa., to Phoenix 
as unjust and unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded a contemporaneous rate of $3.08 on 
safety chains between the same points. Rep- 
aration. 

No. 22995.—Davidson Brothers, of Glas- 
gow, Ky., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and classifi- 
cations on shipments of butter, eggs, live and 
dressed poultry, in straight or mixed car- 
oads, from Glasgow to Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Weehawken and other des- 
tinations in the States of Massachusetts, 
|New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
and unduly prejudicial to complainant and 
preferential of shippers from other points 
in Kentucky. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and -reparation of $6,900. 
| No. 22996.—R. G. Hill Company, of Nash- 





Unjust and unreason- | 


Filed with the 


erce Commission 


ville, Tenn., v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Against rates on carload 
shipments of vegetables, Denver, Colo., to 
Nashville, as unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded the aggregate of the 
intermediates. Reparation of $2,476. 


No. 22997.—Louisville Livestock Exchange, 
of Louisville, Ky., for S. R. Jones, of Sparta, 
Ky., v. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway et al. Against the assessment 
against the complainant of charges ‘for ac- 
cessorial services in connection with ship- 
ments of livestock, between points in Mon- 
tana and Kentucky in those cases where the 
services under the 28-hour law are performed 
at the Union Stock Yard & Transit Com- 
pany of Chicago, when, it is alleged, de- 
fendants’ own facilities could have been used 
or should be equipped with adequate facili- 
ties for the services, and such charges should 
properly be borne by the defendants. Cease 
and desist érder and reparation. 

No. 22998.—Presbrey-Leland Studios, Inc., 
formerly The Presbrey-Leland Company, 
Inc., of Long Island City and Bush Terminal, 
v. Central Vermont Railway et al. Against 
the application of fifth-class rates of 34 
cents from Barre to Bush Terminal and of 
30 cents from Brattleboro to Long Island 
on shipments of granite, shipped rough 
quarried or sawed four sides, as unjust and 
unreasonable. Reparation to the basis of 
rates to be found reasonable by the. Com- 
mission. 


pany, of Liberal, Kans., v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway et al. Against 
rates on grain and grain products from Guy- 
man, Okla., to Seneca, Mo., as unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the 
aggregate of the intermediates. Cease and 
desist order and reparation. 


No. 23000.—Federated Metals Corporation, 
New York City, v. St. Louis-San Francisco 
et al. Against the application of class rates 
on shipments of scrap zinc, instead of the 
junk material rate on shipments from Dallas, 
and other points in Texas, Fort Smith, Ark., 


and unreasonable. Ask establishment and 


maintenance of lawful rates and charges and 
| reparation. 


| Airports Now in Operation 





For the extension of | 
transit privileges to complainant at Akron, | 
in connection with fabrication of iron plates 


There are now 1,561 airports in opera- 
| tion’ in the United States, the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce stated Jan. 9. This 
|inelades Army, Navy, municipal, com- 
| mercial, Department of Commerce, in- 
| termediate and marked auxiliary air- 
| ports, it was stated. It is proposed to 
build 1,391 airports in addition, accord- 
ing to figures made available at the De- 
partment. 


The Department of Commerce has 
| 282 intermediate fields, the Army has 
| 68 airdromes, and there are 14 naval air 
stations including Marine and Coast 
Guard fields, it was revealed. There 
are 458 municipal airports, 491 com- 
mercial fields and 246 marked auxiliary 
| fields, according to the figures. There 
}are two fields available for miscella- 
|neous Government activities. 


Restrictions Are Sought 
On Ocean Mail Contracts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
petition with ships owned by American 
citizens and flying the American flag.” 

The Post Office Department is planning 
to issue a call within the next few days 
for bids on transporting ocean mails be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
American countries, it was stated orally 
at the Department Jan. 9. 

A draft of the advertisement for bids 
has been prepared, but postal officials 
said the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, will not make it publie until 
Jan. 11 or 13. 


The ocean mail route to be advertised 





atrick J. Hurley, the | 


it was) 


No. 22999.—Light Grain and Milling Com- | 


and Pittsburg, Kans., to St. Louis as unjust | 


Are Said to Number 1,561 | 


Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover 
and announced by the Post Office De- 


nental air muil lines running between 


| City. 

| The new night flying service between 
Albany and Cieveland, it was explained 
orally by postal officials, has been made 
possible by the completion of the light- 
ing equipment on a section of the route 
between Buffalo and Albany. The Co- 
|lonial Airways are the contractors for 
|earrying air mail between Albany, and 
Cleveland, and have reported to the De- 
partment, it was stated, a satisfactory 


| past few months.~ 
The Department’s announcement of 


| Inauguration of a new night flying 
air mail service over the route between 
Albany, N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been approved by the Second Assistant 


partment Jan. 9. The new service will 
begin operations Jan, 27, and will con- | 
nect at Cleveiand withthe transconti- | 


San Francisco, Calif., and New York} 


volume of air mail business during the | 


the revised schedule for the night serv- 
ice follows in full text: 

Effective Jan. 27 the schedule over 
G. A.'M. 20, Albany-Cleveland route, 
daily except Sunday, is changed to read 
as follows: 


| Westbound. 


| Leave Albany 
Leave Schenectady ........ 
Leave Utica-Rome ...... 
Leave Syracuse ..:. 
Leave Rochester .... 
Arrive Buffalo .... 
Leave Buffalo 6 
Arrive Cleveland .... 


Eastbound. 


Leave Cleveland .... 
Arrive Buffalo .:... 
Leave Buffalo ‘ 
Leave Rochester ........ 
| Leave Syracuse 

Leave Utica-Rome ... 
Leave Schenectady .. 
Arrive Albany 
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River Improvement 


Projects Include Modifica- 
tion of Indiana Harbor 
And Deepening of Channe 


|improvement matters, to be held by the 
Board of Envineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors at its office, room 2848, Munitions 
Building, Washington, D. C., were an- 

unced Jan. 9 by the War Department 
as fo lows: 

Jan. 14—10 a.m. Niagara River, east 
channel. Preliminary, examination and 
survey required by act’ of Jan. 21, 1927. 
A deepening of the east channel is 
sought from Tonawanda to Niagara 
Falls. It is understood that Representa- 
tive S. Wallace Dempsey and representa- 
tives of the Niagara Falls Chamber of 
Commerce will be present and present 
the views of local interests. 


Jan. 14—11:30 a. m. Starling Creek, 
Virginia. Preliminary examination and 





11927. A channel 6 feet deep and 75 
|feet wide'is sought to extend from 
| Pocomoke Sound to a point about one- 
| fourth mile up Starling Creek. It is un- 
| derstood that Representative Schuyler 
|©. Bland, of Virginia, will be present 
and represent local interests. 


| Jan. 14—11:30 a. m. Tangier Sound, 
| Virginia. Preliminary examination and 


1927. A channel 9 feet deep and 80 feet 
wide is sought to the foot of the county 
road to the south of Tangier Island. It is 
understood that Representative Schuyler 
O. Bland, of Virginia, will be present and 
represent local interests. 


Jan. 14—2 p.m. Tangier Sound, Mary- 
land. Preliminary examination and sur- 
vey was required by act of Jan. 21, 1927. 
A channel 5 feet deep and 50 feet wide is 
; sought to Chesapeake Bay, via Ewell. 
It is understodd that Representative 
Thomas A. Goldsborough, of Maryland, 
will be present and represent local in- 
terests. 


Jan. 15—10 a. m. 
Indiana. Consideration is being given 
this project in compliance with request 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, for a review 
of the reports on Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
printed in House Document No. 1113, 
Sixtieth Congress, second session, House 
Document No. 690, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, second session, River and Harbor 
Committee Document No. 6, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, second session, and Publie No. 
176, Sixty-seventh Congress, with the 
view to modification of the existing proj- 
ect. It is understood that representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce of 
East Chicago, will be present and rep- 
resent local interests. 


Appeal Dismissed on Award 
Based on Injury to Seaman 


Granting the request of counsel that 
the petition for a writ of certiorari which 
it had granted on Oct. 21, in the case of 
Becker Steamship Co. v. Snyder, No. 334, 
be dismissed, the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Jan. 6 entered an or- 
der dismissing the writ. 

The petitioner had sought a review of 
the decision of the Court of Appeals of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, which had 
granted the respondent, a seaman on. the 
| Great Lakes, a judgment for $20,000 for 
injuries which he received while work- 
ing on the petitioner’s vessel, “W. H. 
Becker,” at Allouez, Wis. 

The respondent had alleged as grounds 
of negligence the unsafe condition of the 
deck which, he pointed dut, was covered 
with wet coal, dirt and debris. It was 
asserted that, due to the petitioner’s 


to remain on the deck, the respondent 


and fell into the hold of the vessel, sus- 
| taining serious injury. 


Senator Heflin Proposes 


i 


| Alabama Man for I. C. C. 


President Hoover was urged on Jan. 9 
by Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
who called at the White House, to ap- 
point J. C. Bond, of Birmingham, Ala., 
to be a member of the Interstate Com- 
}merce Commission, to succeed Richard V. 


office expired on Dec. 31. Senavwr Heflin 
described Mr. Bond as a shipping expert. 

Senator Heflin also submitted tu the 
President a list of name: of Alabamans 


point a syccessor to fill the vacancy in 
fthe Northern and Middle Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Alabama caused by the 
death of Judge Henry D. Clayton. 

The names submitte’ were: 
Bibb Graves; D. M. Powell, of Greenville; 


Fite, of Jasper. 


has been selected in accordance with the 





statement. 


Hearings Announced | 


j 
Puolic hearings on river and harbor 


survey was required by act of Jan. 21, | 


survey was required by act of Jan. 21,| 


Indiana Harbor, | 


negligence in permitting this material! 


, Slipped while pulling on a hatch cover 


| Taylor, of Mobile, Ala., whose term of 
from among whom he was asked to ap- 


Governor 


Judge Williams, of Eufala, and Arthur 


il 


terms of the 1928 merchant marine law, 
it was stated. The advertisement is ex- 
pected to serve as a basis in all future 
ocean mail contracts, according to the 





Gain in Locomotive 


Shipments Is Shown 


Unfilled Orders at Close of 
Year Reported Double 
Amount in 1928 


Shipments of railroad locomotives, both 
domestic and foreign, during the year of 
1929 showed a substantial increase over 
1928, according to information made 
available by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, Jan. 9. The 
unfilled orders at the end of the year 
were almost double the amount of the 
| year previous, it was stated. ; 
Figures for December show that there 
| was more than a 50 per cent gain over 
the corresponding month in 1928. The 
largest gain for the month was in the 
shipments of steam locomotives to the 
domestic trade, it was said. There was. 
a decline in the shipments of electric loco- 
motives, though the unfilled orders for 
this type was larger than at the end of 
| 1928. 

The total shipments of locomotives 
| during 1929 were 850, compared to 550 
|for the preceding year, it was shown. 
| while the unfilled orders at the end of 
| December, 1929, were 490 and the num- 
| ber at the close of 1928 was 282. There 
; were 707 steam locomotives shipped to 
the domestic trade during the 12 months 








just ended, and for the year 1928 there 
were 367 shipments of this model, it was 
| revealed, while only 39 electric locomo- 


| tives for the domestic trade were shipped 
in 1929, compared to 92 during the pre- 
ceding year. The shipments to foreign 
trade for last year totaled 104, while in 
the year before the. total was 91, it was 
pointed out. 

; The total locomotive shipments during 
| the month of December of 1929 were 67, 
| compared to 44 for the corresponding pe- 
| riod of 1928, it was disclosed. There were 
no electric locomotives shipped to the 
foreign trade during 1929, and there 
were no unfilled orders for this type from 
the foreign trade at the end of the year, 
it was stated. These figures are based 
on reports from the principal manufac- 
turing plants of railroad locomotives. 


|Governor Proposes 


To Drive Out Liquor 
| Challenges Mississippi Legisla- 
ture to Give Him 10 Men 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
gressive States that today have a first 
class system of paved highways. It is 
not right to tax the men and women of 
today to build hard-surfaced roads that 
they will never live to use. 


“Every State in the American Union, 
with the exception of Mississippi and 
Michigan, has either inaugurated a hard 
surfaced road program with an’ ap- 
pointive commission or through bitter 
experience has been forced to change 
from the elective to the appointive. The 
appointive system is only an administra- 
tive end of government. It is demo- 
cratic and is the only businesslike way 
of putting over a real hard surfaced 
road program. In Michigan, the only 
other State besides Mississippi that has 
the elective system, there is only one 
commissioner and he is elected from the 
State at large. 

“If the legislature proposes to build 
a State system of highways, then why 
not let all the people of the whole sys- 
tem participate in the election of com- 
missioners, who are supposed to serve 
and work for the State as a unit? 

“In response ‘to the practically unani- 
|mous demand of the people that some- 
thing be done to reduce taxes, permit me 
|to again recommend for your considera- 
tion the adoption of a county unit school 
and road system. The consolidated school 
district and the road district have served 
their purpose. and they must now give 
way to a better system which will place 
adequate scholastic training within reach 
of every white child in the State and 
give all the people of the county a better 
connected road’ system, 


Opposes “Nuisance” Taxes, 


“IT am constitutionally and eternally 
opposed to the proposition of raising rev- 
enues by the imposition of the so-called 
nuisance taxes. Such a form of taxation 
is unsound, annoying and in the end will 
fail to provide revenues adequate _and 
sufficient. Such form of taxation is a 
mere makeshift. It will create a great 
fuss and give us very few feathers in 
return. A nuisance tax is class legisla- 
tion. It is making a part of the people 
pay the taxes and others go free. I am, 
also, strongly opposed to an increase of 
the ad valorem tax. Taxes on personalty 
and realty already amount to confisca- 
tion. The lands are now taxed beyond 
endurance, Go down to the land office 
and you will see the effect of higher ad 
valorem taxes. Citizens all over the 
State are permitting the State to take 
their lands before they will pay the 
taxes which are so high.” : 

The governor’s solution for the tax sit- 
uation was stated by him to be to enforce 
a 100 per cent assessment of all realty 
and personalty, or the passage and impo- 
sition of a gross sales tax, 


| 





| 


By I. C. C. in Opposition 
To New Jersey Complaint 
Of Nonuniform Rates 


An Interstate Commerce Commission 
order in Docket No. 22824, just made 
public, authorizes the City of New York 
to intervene in proceedings growing out 
of a complaint of the State of New Jer- 
sey against the New York Central Rail- 
road and other carriers. 

The State of New Jersey charged in 
its complaint that trucking services sup- 
plementary to car float and rail service 
in the New York switching district ,are 
performed by the carriers at their Qwn 
expense in violation of section 2 of the 
interstate commerce act. 


The complaint further charged that 


|the railroads, by assuming and bearing 


the cost and expense of lightering, load- 


|ing, unloading, and transferring ship- 


ments at New York harbor, and by 
giving allowances out of rates as com- 
pensation for trucking certain shipments 
to or from so-called inland stations, ex- 
act and receive a less compensation from 
various persons for certain interstate 
transportation .of property. 


Lack of Uniformity Alleged 


Such action, it was alleged, reduces 
the compensation for longer haul trans- 
portation of property below the amount 
of compensation which it exacts for 
shorter haul transportation of similar 
property from and to various points in 
New Jersey, in violation of section 4 
of the act. 

The intervening petition of the City of 
New York declared that to permit. the - 
changes in the present practice of han- 
dling freight as urged by the. State of 
New Jersey world result in irreparable 
damage to the commerce of-the port of, 
New York as a whole “by reason of the 
fact that unfair advantage would thereby 
accrue to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
other ports which are in competition with 
the port of New York.” 


The city’s petition pointed out that the 
lighterage service now being given is 
necessary to maintain the commerce of 
the port of New York and the trade, 
commerce, and industries of the city of 
New York. “To penalize such lighterage 
service in the manner contemplated in 
the complaint,” it was said, “would in- 
jure the commerce of the whole port and 
would particularly penalize and unjustly 
discriminate against the interests of the 
city of New York and the merchants, 
manufacturers, and shippers doing busi- 
ness therein.” 


Delivery Made to Shipside 


Neither car floatage nor lighterage 
wharfage service is accessorial, in. the 
opinion of the City of New York. Both, 
it was contended, are equally part of the 
transportation service furnished by the 
railroads, since, under the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act, the carrier 
undertakes by its bill of lading to deliver 
to shipside. In this performance, accord- 
ing to the petition, the carrier “is free 
to select any means it may employ’ to 
bring it there.” 

The city’s petition declared that in the 
New York Harbor Case, 47 I. C. C. 643, 
the Commission, after a full and compre- 
hensive hearing of the-case, decided that 
New York harbor must be treated as a 
whole and that the rates must remain 
uniform, and suggested that the States 
of New York and New Jersey should co- 
operate in full for the comprehensive de- 
velopment of the port of New York, situ- 
ated in both States. 

“In keeping with the pronouncement 
of your Commission,” said the petition, 
“a compact or treaty was made and en- 
tered into by and between the States of 
New York and New Jersey, which was 
later approved by a¢t of Congress dated 
Aug. 23, 1921, and which compact among 
other things declares that ‘the territory 
in and around the port has become com- 
mercially one center or district’.” 

Plan Said to Destroy Unity 

The relief sought by the State of New 
Jersey, according to the city’s petition, 
would destroy the unity of the port of 
New York and disrupt the freight rate 
and service relationship between the wa- 
ter front of the varfous boroughs of the 
City of New York and other sections of 
New York harbor and “would im- 
measurably retard and injure the prog- 
ress and the commercial and industrial 
development of the City of tfew York, as 
well as cause irreparable damage to the 
manufacturers, merchants, and shippers 
doing business within the city, as well as 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

It was contended by the city’s petition 
that the State of New Jersey’s proposal 
would destroy the values of water-front 
property occupied by industries, and 
piers not connected directly by rail. 
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FLY 


By the 
PATH of the EAGLE+ 


To Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and the West 


AVE hours of discomfort and loss 

of time by flying. Nothing could 
be more convenient. . Call National 
2331 and make reservations.. Our 
automobile will meet you at your 
hotel and in fifteen minute. you and 
your hand luggage will be on board 
our speedy and comfortable plane 
for the most beautiful flight in Amer- 
ica. Connections at Cleveland 
for Detroit, Chicago and the West. 


Schedule and Rates 
Leave Washington 12:30 P. M. 
Arrive Pittsburgh 2:30 P. M. $27 
Arrive Cleveland 4:00 P. M. $45 

More than 1,500,000 miles flown 
with air mail and ssengers 
without loss of a single letter or 
slightest injury to any passenger. 


Clifford Ball, Inc. 


Washington National 2331 





Pittsburgh McKeesport 7111 
Cleveland ‘Clearwater 1184 


HEADQUARTERS HOOVER FIELD 
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Public 
Right of Individual 
To Operate Bus Line 
In Cities Is Defined 


New York Public Service 


Commission Rules on 
Case Involving Certificate 
Of Authorization 


State of New York: 
4 Albany, Jan. 9. 

An individual may not operate a motor. 
bus line over the streets of a municipality 
under a certificate of convenience and 
necessity granted prior to the enactment 
of a law in 1915, requiring the consent 
of the municipality, unless such consent 
is obtained, although a corporation may 
do so, according to an order recently 
issuedpby the public service commission. 

The commission has no power to annul 
a certificate for nonuse, the order says, 
in considering an application for ap- 
proval of the sale of a certificate under 
ae there has been no operation since 

916. 

In 1914 the commission granted a cer- 
tificate to Peter Smith for the operation 
of a bus line between Albany and. Al- 
tamont, according to the order. This was 
prior to the enactment in 1915 of section 
66 of the transportation corporation law, 
requiring an applicant to obtain the con- 
sent of the municipalities over whose 
sPyeets the route was to be operated. 
Peter Smith died in September, 1916, 
and operation of the bus line was discon- 
tinued, Neither Mr. Smith nor his heir 
at law ever obtained the consent of the 
City of Albany for the operation, the 
order says. 


Obtained City’s Consent 

In 1915 a certificate covering a part of 
the same route was granted to DeWitt 
C. Main, and in 1924 another certificate 
was issued to him for operation between 
Albany and Altamont, according to the 
order, the applicant having obtained the 
consent of the City of Albany. 

In 1929, the heir of Peter Smith and 
the Colonial Motor Coach , Corporation 
made joint application to the commission 
for approval of the sale of the Smith 
certificate to the Colonial corporation. 
The certificate which had been issued to 
Mr. Main, the order of the commission 
recites, had been assigned, with the com- 
mission’s approval, to Bohl Bros., Inc. 

After this recital of facts, the order of 
the commission follows in full text: 

Peter Smith, under the statue exist- 
ing at the time (chapter 495 of the Laws 
of 19:3) made application to the public 
saxvice commission for a certificate of 

lic convenience and necessity which 
was granted to him in January of 1914. 
He proceeded to operate under the cer- 
tificate and did operate for approxi- 
mately a year. There can be no ques- 
tion buc that he could have continued 
operation under this certificate at least 
until the act of 1915. The certificate of 
convenience and necessity granted him 
never has been revoked. There is no 
provision of law which vests in the pub- 
lic -servace commission. the power to re- 
voke or cancel. a certificate for nonuser. 
The State, acting through its attorney 
general, would have the right to bring a 
proceeding for the cancellation of such 
a cert‘ficate. for nonuse. No such ac- 
tion has been brought, however. It is 
possible that the public service commis- 
sion, as a condition to the granting of 
the certificate, might include a clause 
far the cancellation of the certificate 
h@® the commission, in the event of non- 
use, but there was no such clause in 
the cortificate. 


Rights Passed to Heir 


Peter Smith died, leaving Harriet J. 
Avery as his only heir at law and next 
of kin, and whatever rights Peter Smith 
had under the certificate, passed, upon 
his death, to his daughter, Mrs. Avery. 
No facts were brought out at the hear- 
ing and no decision of the court has 
been ciied which would seem to preclude 
the right of Harriet J. Avery to transfer 
and assign whatever rights she had un- 
der ibe certificate of convenience and 
necessity held by Peter Smith. Harriet 
J. Avery has made a contract with the 
Colonial Motor Coach Corporation to 
transfer the certificate and she and the 
transfzree now ask the consent of the 
commission to the transfer. 

The question arises as to whether 
Warriet J. Avery, as successor in inter- 
est to Peter Smith, can operate a motor 
vehicle line over the route set forth in 
the certificate without having obtained 
the consent of the authorities of the city 
of Albany. The petitioners contend that 
suchconsent is not required and Bohl 
Bros., Inc., through their attorney, con- 
tend that it is required, and that opera- 
tion without such consent is unlawful. 

The public service commission is a 
fact finding- body without judicial powers. 
It cannot determine questions of law 
and must apply the decisions of the 
courts to the facts as found. So far as 
we know there are but two decisions of 
the courts upon the question raised, one 
being Darling v. Service Transportation 
Corporation, 118 Misc., 811, and the 
other Burdick v. Tilley, a case arising 
in the City of Troy, decided by Mr. Jus- 
tice Rosch on Dec. 22, 1922, the opinion 
in which was not reported. 


Certificate Granted in 1914 


In the former case the Service Trans- 
portation Corporation was a corporation 
organized under the transportation cor- 
porations law, Its certificate of incorpo- 
rati@® provided that it could operate a 
motor bus line in certain territory de- 
fined in the certificate anc in April, 1914, 
it was granted a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to operate over a 
prescribed route. After obtaining the 
certificate of convenience and necessity, 
the corporation operated over this route 
be: some time and then abandoned oper- 
ation. 

After the discontinuance of service 
Darling obtained consent of the local 
authorities and a certificate of public 
convenienee and necessity from the pub- 
lice service commission and began opera- 
tion over practically the same route. 
Thereafter, the Service Transportation 
Corporation again resumed operation. 
Darling applied for an injunction. The 
court refused to grant the injunction and 
held that the Service Transportation Cor- 
poration might operate under its certifi- 
cate, stating as follows: 

p “While the ‘State has by the constitu- 
tion (Art, 8, Sec. 1) reserved the right 
to repeal or amend charters granted to 
corporations, including the laws under 

‘ich they are organized, this has been 
whiformly held not to include the right 
to intérfere with or take away vested 
rights. People y, O’Brien, 111 N, Y. 1; 
Holmes Electric Protective Co. v. Wil- 
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Sovereignty of States as Related 
To Diversion of Water Is Explained 


Substitution of Judicial Action for Power of Eminent Do- 
main Is Said to Be Cause for Alarm 


By Ernest L. Averill, 
Deputy Attorney General, State of 
Connecticut 


Waters of an interstate stream are 
susceptible to many uses, They are one 
of the great natural resources of the 
States through which they flow. They 
may be used for purely domestic pur- 
poses by the property owners along the 
stream, for the watering of cattle and 
livestock. belonging ‘to such owners, for 
manufacturing purposes, for agriculture 
either by irrigation or ‘riparian lands or 
the flowing of lowlands, for a municipal 
water supply for villages and cities 
located along its banks, for navigation 
interstate and intrastate, for fishing, for 
the dissolution of sewerage and waste 
and many other purposes, 


_ Such an interstate stream depends for 
its existence upon the water of the trib- 
utaries within the watershed. Without 
the contribution of all of the sources of 
supply within the watershed, no stream 
of importance would exist. So that in 
approaching any consideration of this 
question it must be first understood that 
the stream in question only exists be- 
cause of the natural contribution which 
is furnished by the entire watershed of 
the main stream. 

Different sections of the country have 
approached the determination of a water 
policy in different ways. Principally 
there are two distinct doctrines which 
have been adopted—the common law 
riparian doctrine and the appropriation 
doctrine. The former is the doctrine of 
the East which corresponds more closely 
to the conditions existing in England 
and the latter the doctrine of the West 
whose principal problem is the reclama- 
tion of arid lands. 


States Hold Right 
To Select Own Doctrine 


In both cases, however, the State would 
have the right to determine which doc- 
trine it would adopt and in either case 
some property right is acquired by the 
persons fortunate enough to own land 
upon the banks of the stream. 

In the common law riparian States, all 
the riparian owners along the streams 
have common rights to the use of the 
water of the stream undiminished as 
to volume and uncontaminated as to 
quality subject to the use of the waters 
by all owners along the stream. No 
priority exists, all having equal rights. 

In the appropriation States, priority 
of time in the use of the waters is,of 
prime importance. The first in point of 
time to appropriate the waters to useful 
purpose has the priority of right and all 
others are subordinate to him. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has sdid a number of times that 
it is the States which can determine for 
themselves which of these two doc- 
trines it will adopt and that Congress 
cannot impose either doctrine upon a 
State, nor change its determination. 
The State alone has the power to change 
its policy in this respect. Differences 
between States. concerning waters of 
interstate streams have been before the 
United States Supreme Court princi- 
polly from the West, the two outstand- 
ng cases being Kansas v. Colorado and 
Wyoming v. Colorado. 

Since the determination of these two 


DC 


liams, 288 id. 407, 422. The defendant 
corporation consequently had the right to 
exercise its secondary franchise and was 
not obliged to comply with conditions 
precedent thereto provided by laws 
passed subsequent to its incorporation.” 

In this case the court apparently: was 
influenced somewhat by the rights which 
the corporation has secured from the 
State through its charter. 


Court Granted Injunction 

In the case of Burdick v. Tilley, it ap- 
pears that prior to the enactment in 
1915, requiring the consent of local au- 
thorities,‘one Lamphere obtained a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity from the public service commission 
to operate a certain motorgvehicle route 
partly within the limits of the city of 
Troy. Lamphere thereafter assigned his 
certificate to Tilley. Burdick, a party in 
interest, applied for an injunction to re- 
strain Tilley from operating, eon the 
ground that he had not obtained the con- 
sent of the local authorities of the City 
of Troy. 

Mr. Justice Rosch granted the injunc- 
tion and in his opinion referred to the 
case of Darling v. Service Transportation 
Corporation and pointed out that the de- 
cision in that case seemed to be based 
upon the corporate rights granted to the 
corporation by the State, and that in the 
case before him for decision Tilley had 
no such right and could not operate un- 
der the certificate granted by the public 
service commission and must obtain per- 
mission from the City of Troy. 

A. Raymond Cornwall Esq,, attorney 
for the petitioners’in the case which we 
are now considering, dissents from the 
decision of Mr. Justice Rosch and cites, 
among other cases, the case of Colonial 
Motor Coach Corporation v. City of 
Oswego, reported in 126 Misc., 829, af- 
firmed in 217 A. D., 816. He quotes 
from the opinion of Mr. Justice Edgcomb 
as. overruling the decision in Burdick v. 
Tilley; 


Case Not in Point 

We believe that this case, however, is 
not in point. The case against the City 
of Oswego arose over an ordinance of 
the city passed in May, 1925,°and which 
ordinance Justice Edgcomb states “con- 
ferred a privilege upon the plaintiff to 
operate its buses over the streets named, 
without which it would have been un- 
lawful for the. plaintiff to do so.” We 
do not find that Justice Edgcomb re- 
ferred to the case of Burdick v. Tilley 
and it seems to us that the facts in the 
two cases are not similar. 

It is not within the province of the 
public service commission to pass upon, 
or determine, whether Mr. Justice Rosch 
was right in his decision in Burdick v. 
Tilley, Neither the Darling case nor 
Burdick v. Tilley has been passed upon 
by the higher courts. 

In view of the decision of Justice 
Rosch in Burdick v. Tilley there seems 
to be considerable doubt as to the right 
of an individual to operate a motor bus 
line over the streets of a municipality 
under a certificate of convenience and 
necessity granted prior to the enactment 
of chapter 667 of the Laws of 1915, and 
cases aniendatory thereto, unless the con- 
sent of the municipality is obtained. 

_ An order of the commission should 
issue denying the application. 


cases there has been a decided tendency 
of the western States to settle any ques- 
tion which may exist through the me- 
dium of an interstate compact. The 


‘last\two sessions of Congress have seen 


a number of these compacts authorized. 


Congress Recognizes 
Rights of Sovereignty 


These acts of Congress recognize the 
rights of sovereignty of both the States 
and the United States. They provide, in 
substance, for the formation of a com- 
pact by representatives of the several 
States through which the stream flows 
and a representative of the United States 
and then provide that upon an agreement 
being’ reached by such representatives, 
such proposed compact may become effec- 
tive upon ratification by the legislatures 
of each of the States involved and by 
the Congress of the United States. In 
this manner all sovereign rights are pro- 
tected and the final determination is left 
to the legislative body of the respective 
sovereignties. 

This is a clear and plain indication by 
Congress that the final determination of 
sovereign rights is a legislative function 
of government. The natural resources 
of the State are its property and any- 
thing which affects®such property rights 
must have the sanction and authority of 
the legislature of the State in which 
such lands and property rights exist. 


As to the United States, if the navi- 
gable capacity of a navigable stream will 
be adversely affected by the diversion, it 
is the duty of the United States to step 
in and’ prevent such injury, but the 
United States has no authority to au- 
thorize the diversion of any of the wa- 
ters of a navigable stream for any pur- 
pose other than navigation; so that so 
far as the United States is concerned no 
State can receive from it authority to 
divert the waters of an interstate stream. 

Under the laws of each of the com- 
mon law doctrine States, the right ex- 
ists to have the waters of a stream flow 
through the land of riparian owners un- 
diminished in volume and uncontaminated 
as to quality; that is a property right, a 
right vested in such property owner in 
the. same manner. as other property 
rights, rights which can only be taken 
from the citizen by a sovereign to whom 
he owes allegiance for some public use 
and for which the constitution provides 
that he must be compensated by such 
sovereign. 


Effectiveness of State Laws 
Ceases at Borderlines 


The rights of States to adopt the com- 
mon law doctrine of riparian ownership 
is admitted and it is also admitted that 
no State can legislate for, nor impose 
its own policy upon another State and 
that Congress cannot enforce any par- 
ticular rule or doctrine upon any State. 
Consequently, one State through its leg- 
islative..assembly cannot take, nor au- 
thorize the taking of, property located in 
ancther State, because the effectiveness 
of its laws ceases at its borderline. 

The taking of private property for 
public use involves the action of distinct 
branches of the Government. The tak- 
ing, and determination of necessity for the 
taking, are legislative functions and some 
action by a competent legislative body 
must furnish the basis for any takin 
of private property. It is not a grante 


eignty. 


Federal, the only restriction placed upon 


taken. This latter element of taking of 
private’ property for public use, while 
usually performed by the executive 
branch of the Government, is always sub- 


the Government. : 
Under our law there is no constitu- 
tional right of any citizen to have the 


upon the question of the necessity of the 
taking and the courts have uniformly 
held that there was no jurisdiction in 
them to review the action of the legis- 
lative body in the taking of private 
property for public use, unless the action 


while, on the other hand, there is a con- 
stitutional right in every citizen to in- 
voke the aid of the judiciary to deter- 
mine whether or not the compensation 
tendered him is adequate and just. 


Basis Explained 
For Property Rights 


It is under the first of these two prin- 
gigies that State courts have held that 
when the property of a person is being 
taken, or water is being diverted, with- 
out the sanction of a legislative act the 
courts will restrain the private taking 
without .the necessity of either allega- 
tion or proof of actual damage caused by 
such taking—the principle being that the 
| rights of a property owner are being in- 


sufficient injury to warrant the courts in 
restraining and prohibiting the taking. 
It is recognized that the continued in- 
vasion of property rights will sooner or 
later create in the wrongful taking a 
new right; consequently be a loss to the 
owner. 

These principles, which have existed in 
the States involved since their inception, 
furnish the basis for all property rights 
in these States. There never has been 
any distinction between classes of prop- 
erty. It makes no difference whether the 





Bills Introduced 


State of New York 

8S. 35. Mr. Thayer. Amends sub. 6, sec- 
tion 94, Railroad Law, by providing grade 
crossing ‘elimination work done pursuant 
to orders of transit commission shall be 
subject only to supervision 6f such com- 
mission, instead of public works superin- 
tendent as at present; Public Service. 

8. 36. Mr. Thayer. Amends section 19-q, 
Public Building Law, by providing article 
shall not apply to structures and approaches 
carrying railroads over or under streets 
or highways constructed under orders of 
transit commission; Public Service. 

8S. 37. Mr. Thayer. Amends sections 2, 3, 
6, New York City grade cressing elimination 
act, by requiring transit commission to 
serve copy of elimination order on every 
public utility corporation 
street surface railroad tracks, electric light 
or telephone poles, cables, gas mains or 
other. similar structures in, upon, below 
or above any highway or street affected 
thereby, any relocation thereof to be made 
at expense of corporation, and relative to 
procedure; Public Service, 





power, it is an inherent right of sover- | 
Under our constitutions, both State and 


this inherent power is that the person! 
from whom the property is taken shall | 
be compensated for the property so| 


ject to review by the judicial branch of | 


judicial branch of the Government pass | 


was so unreasonable as to render it void;. 





maintaining | 
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_ Mineral Leases 


Board of Engineers Revenues of Telephone Companies Gain Requests for Permits 
For Month Over Level of One Year Ago 


Total for 10 Months of 4929 Also Is Larger Than for 
Similar Period of 1928 


To Advise Senate on 


Flood Control Urged 


Resolution Provides Group 
Of Nine, Appointed by 
Vice President, Shall Re- 
port to Committee 

Establishment of an engineering ad- 
visory board to investigate the feasibil- 


ity of the Jadwin project for flood con- 
trol on the Mississippi hiver, as embod- 


ied in the flood control act of 1928, the, 


Riker overland seaway project and other 


rojects, is provided for in a resolution | 
(S. Res. 197) introduced in the Senate by | 


Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota. 

A summary of the resolution was pub- 
lished in the issue of Jan. 9. The reso- 
lution, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, follows in full text: 

Resolved, That there be hereby es- 
tablished a board to be designated as 
the Senate Mississippi engineering ad- 
visory board, composed of nine mem- 
bers to be named by the President of 
the Senate. 

Personnel of Board 

One member shall. be an expert econ- 
omist, chosen from names submitted by 
the Secretary of Commerce. Two shall 
be members of the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A., and the remaining six mem- 
bers shall be distinguished civilian en- 
gineers of great attainment, each of 
whom preferably shall be an expert, 
civil, mechanical, hydraulic, dredging; 
main construction, lock and dam, struc- 
tural steel, or a foundation engineer, and 
shall be selected from names to be sub- 
mitted by the American Engineering 
Council. 

Section 2.‘It shall be the duty of the 
Senate Mississippi engineering advisory 
board: 

(1) To investigate the feasibility of 
the adopted project of the flood control 
act of 1928 (Jadwin project), and the 
Riker overland seaway project; both 
projects as to their feasibility, their 
merits and their demerits, including es- 
timates- of their first cost, their rev- 
enues, benefits to inland navigation, 
flood control and drainage of the valley; 
and such other projects or plans as the 
board shall deem advisable. 

Report to Committee 

(2) Report their conclusions and rec- 
ommendations to the Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate at the earliest possible 
date during the present session of Con- 
gress, which shall embody a comprehen- 
sive plan for carrying out their recom- 
mendations, together with an approxi- 
mate estimate of its cost, and the time 
required to place it in effective opera- 
tion, also about how much land will be 
required, together with their - recom- 
mendation as to how it should be financed, 
under whose direction it should be con- 
structed. 

Sec. 3. The Vice President is hereby 
authorized to present some suitable token 
to the members of this board to express 
and commemorate the appreciation of the 
Senate for their services so rendered 
without compensation, the cost of which, 
together with the necessary expenditures 
of the board, and the traveling expenses 
of the same, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, not to exceed 
— dollars. 


Improvements Disapproved 
For Satilla River Channel 


Further improvement of the Satilla | 


River in Georgia for navigation in con- 
nection with power development, flood 
control or irrigation is not advisable at 
present, according to a report trans- 
mitted to Congress by the Army Chief 
of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 
made public Jan. 7. 

General Brown, however, recommended 
that a cut of 1,000 feet for a new chan- 
nel connecting the lower part of the river 
with Dover Creek be made. Flood dam- 
ages along the Satilla have been small, 
he said, water power is not economically 


| justified, and there is no need for irriga- 


tion. 
IY 
property right consists of land or the 
right to flowing waters so long. as it 1s 
a property right. The owner is entitled 
to equal protection frcm the sovereign. 
Situations are developing between 
States through which an_ interstate 
stream flows which have been the sub- 
ject of serious consideration as to the 
relative rights of each State. In some 
cases these questions arise where, for 
some reason or other, an uppér riparian 
State desires to use the waters of the 
interstate stream, while in others the 
question arises where the lower riparian 
State desires in its use of the water to 
flood property located in the upper 
riparian State, and there is a third situa- 


|tion where the upper riparian State de- 
| sires to take the waters of an interstate 


stream and divert them or a portion of 


|them into another watershed so as to 


vaded and that such invasion in itself is | forever densive Spe lever sipartn® Stole 


of any use of these waters. 
Judicial Action 
Would Be Substituted 


There being no sovereign authority 
capable of exercising the power of emin- 
ent domain so that the property rights 
of one State can be taken to supply a 
public purpose in another State, it is 
proposed to substitute for this power of 
eminent domain, judicial action by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is not proposed that the Supreme 
Court of the United States will affirm- 
atively authorize such a diversion, but 
it is suggested that the court refuse to 
enjoin such a diversion, allow it to take 
place, possibly impose restrictions and 
limitations upon the diversion, and re- 
fuse to grant to the complaining State 


‘the relief sought. 


It is proposed to base this action of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon the fact that an emergency exists 
involving the welfare of a large number 
of citizens and communities and that the 
only way in which this emergency can 
be met and overcome is by adopting this 
procedure. 

To put the case squarely it amounts 
to this: Admittedly the State has no 
right to divert the waters and by all the 
law existing in the two States. one of 
them is entitled to a decree restraining 


a diversion, but in spite of this the in- 


junction will not be granted. An unlaw- 
ful act will be allowed because otherwise 
a large number of people may. matertially 
suffer. Will not the loss of sovereignty 
by the Stafes be a greater cause for 
alarm? 














The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public statistics. dealing 
with telephone revenues and expenses, 
based on reports from 98 companies. 


The reporting companies each have an- 
nual operating revenues in excess of 
$250,000. 

During October, the statistics showed, 


| telephone operating revenues amounted 
| to $99,914,975 as compared with $91,- 
150,805 in October, 1928. Operating ex- 

<aopintieehapeeniee Aanistsicnecapdenats tina Litaanroepbelite tal Amalie 


Revenues 
Subscribers’ station revenues ........ 
Public pay station revenues 


Miscellaneous exchange service revenues .... 


Message tolls 

Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ......++ 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 


Licensee revenue—Dr. .........+ sceececes oe 
Telephone operating revenues ......... eens 


Expenses 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
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Commercial expenses 

General and miscellaneous expenses 
Telephone operating expenses 

Net telephone operating revenues 

Other operating revenues 

Other operating expenses 

Uncollectible operating revenues .......-. 
Operating income before deducting taxes .. 
Taxes assignable to operations 

Operating income 

Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 


Complete data for the following companies of this class not available 
Central West Public Service Co. and Southeast Missouri Telephone Co. 


*Decrease. 


penses were $66,284,718 as against $60,- 
103,358 for the month in 1928; net tele- 
phone operating revenues were $33,630,- 
257 in October, 1929, contrasted with 
$31,047,447 in October, 1928, and oper- 
ating ,income was $25,024,325 against 
$23,449,604 for the month the -year 
before. 

For the 10 months ending with Octo- 
ber, 1929 and 1928, the summary as 
issued by the Commission follows in 
full text: 


1929 
.$565,393,911 
38,568,864 
7,985,232 
274,533,120 
35,792,349 
24,485,263 
- 12,214,679 
- 11,848,559 
* 947'124/859 


1928 
$526,309,834 
36,319,383 
6,835,569 
239,962,930 
29,353,859 
20,867,585 
14,784,643 
14,355,062 
860,078,741 


Increase Ratio 
$39,084,077 7 
2,249,481 
1,149,663 
34,570,190 
6,438,490 
3,617,678 
*2,569,964 
*2,506,503 
87,046,118 


6.2 
16.8 
14.4 
21.9 
17.3 

“17.4 
“17.5 
10.1 


144,142,395 
155,612,348 

. 197,488,368 
88,419,263 
51,276,539 
636,938,913 
340,185,946 
33,190 
36,248 

. 6,008,269 
. 304,174,619 
75,249,292 
228,925,327 
67.25 


133,974,914 
132,732,781 
184,093,431 
76,561,370 
43,452,548 
570,815,044 
289,263,697 
33,377 
57,048 
5,373,865 
283,866,161 
70,805,337 
213,060,824 
66.37 


10,167,481 
22,879,567 
13,394,937 
11,857,893 
7,823,991 
66,123,869 
20,922,249 
*187 
*20,800 
634,404 
20,308,458 
4,443,955 
15,864,503 
88 


for inclusion: 
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|Barge Service Operated 


At Profit During November 


Losses of the Federal barge service in 
the Upper Mississippi and Warrior divi- 
sions were more than made up by the 
Lower Mississippi division, and Inland 
Waterways Corporation operations 
showed a net income of $24,500 in No- 
vember, according to a statement Jan. 9 
by the War Department. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

The chairman of the board and the 
executive of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, has 
reported to the Secretary of War that 
the operations for the Inland Waterways 
Corporation for November, 1929, showed 
a total of 135,300 tons carried, with a 
net income for the corporation for the 
month of $24,500, distributed as follows: 

_Net income, Lower Mississippi divi- 
sion, $57,300; loss, Upper Mississippi di- 
vision, $24,100; loss, Warrior division, 


$8,700. Exclusive of this net income there | 


was charged for depreciation: Lower 
Mississippi division, $27,000; Upper 
Mississippi division, $6,000; Warrior di- 
vision, $6,800. 


fifteen states in which 

more than ten thousand 
farms enjoy central station 
electric light and power serv- 
ice, reports Charles F. Stuart, 
Minneapolis, chairman of the 
Rural Electric Service Com- 
mittee of the National Electric 


ae is one of the 


Light Association. © 


According to Mr. Stuart, 
13,284 Illinois farms were 
receiving central station elec- 
tric service on the first day 


of 1929” 


Using figures for the entire 
he finds that since 


nation, 





Improvements to River 
In New Jersey Opposed 


Improvement of the Raritan River ia 


1 | 1929, 





New Jersey, except as already recom- 
mended to Congress for work below New 
Brunswick, or as may be found desirable 
in connection with the canal from Rari- 
tan Bay to the Delaware River, is not 
favored by the Chief of Engineers, Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, in a report submitted 
to Congress and made public Jan. 6. 
These latter projects, he said, will be 
covered in a separate report. 

_ Additional water power along the river 
in the area above New Brunswick is not 
economically feasible, he declared, and 
irrigation is unnecessary. 


License to Build Power 


Plant in Alaska Sought’ 


An application for a license for a con- 
structed power project on Dewey Lake 
and Icy Lake, on public land in the vicin- 
ity of Skagway, Alaska, has been filed 





with the Federal Power Commission by 
the Home Power Company of Skagway, 


of electrified farms has in- 
creased between 150 and 200 
per cent, but more notable 
than this increase, he points 
out, is the changing use of 
the power, 


In the early days of ruraf elec- 
trification, electricity was 
brought to the farm as a sub- 
stitute for the oil lamp. Perhaps 
one or two small appliances 
were used, “By January 1, 
1929,” says Mr. Stuart, “the 
farm was becoming a factory in 
which electricity is employed 
in the home and around the 
farm, performing more than 100 


\ 


To Prospect for Gas 
And Oil Total 1,759 


Four Applications for Rein- 
statement Were Denied 
And 30 Assignments 
Acted Upon in December 


Applications for oil and gas prospect- 
ing permits filed under the mineral 
leasing act for consideration under 
President Hoover’s oil conservation 
policy totaled 1,759 during December, . 
according to a statement made 
public by the General Land Office, De- 
partment of the Interior, Jan. 9. ‘The 
statement follows in full texi: 

During the month of December the 
division handling oil and gas prospecting 
permit applicatiqns under sections 13 


and 20 of the mineral leasing act re- 
ceived 1,759 applications for considera- 
tion under the new conservation pro- 
gram. Four applications for reinstate- 
ment were denied; 13 permits were 
transmitted to the Secretary for signa- 
ture and 29 permits were granted; 11 


‘.| cases were rejected subject to appeal; 


11 appeals were transmitted to the Sec- 
retary, and 10 departmental decisions 
were promulgated, 6 of which affirmed 
this office; 30 assignments were acted 
upon; 168 extensions of time were dis- 
posed of and 179 applications for ex- 
tensions were transmitted to the de- 
partmental committee for consideration; 
355 permits Were held for cancellation 
and 264 permits were canceled; 1,109 let- 
ters were written, of which 204 were 
replies to inquiries. 

Under the relief sections of the leasing: 
act and other sections involving leases, 
108 cases were received for considera-, 
tion; nine leases involving eight cases 
were authorized and transmitted to the 
lessees*for execution; eight leases, in- 
volving five cases were transmitted to the 
Secretary for execution, and six leases, 
involving four cases, were signed and de- 
livered; one lease was held for cancella- 
tion, and one application for lease was 
finally rejected; suspension of drilling on 
leases was approved in five cases; nine 
sales contracts, involving six cases, were 
acted upon; 89 letters were written, of, 
which 26 were replies to inquiries. a 


Alaska, it was announced at the Com- 
mission, 

The project consists of four storage 
dams, three diversion dams, seven con- 
duits, totaling about and and one-half 
miles in length, and a power house in the 
City of Skagway. The power capacity: 
of the development is approximately 80 
horsepower and is used to supplant power 
generated by steam in the same power 
house. The applicant is in the public 
service business in Skagway and vicinity, 
it was said at the Commission. 


labor costs and increasing 
production.” 


We distribute the securities 
of Central Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Company, Illinois Power 
& Light Corporation, Illinois 
Northern Utilities Company, 
and Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois —- whose 
coordinated efforts in serving 
the greater portion of the state 
contributes largely to this 
progressive showing made by 
Illinois. Send for our list of 
investment securities yielding 
6% and more 
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To Restrict Chain 
~ Banking Introduced 


Two Bills Are Offered in 
House to Regulate Exten- 


‘sion of Group System by 
Federal Statute 


Two bills aimed to prevent chain, 
branch or group banking were introduced 
Jan. 9 in the House of Representatives. 

One of the bills (H. R. 8363), by 
Representative Goldsborough (Dem.), of 
Denton, Md., is styled “to restrict chain 
and branch banking, to amend the na- 

< tional bank act and the Federal reserve 
act, and for other purposes.” (The full 
text of this bill will be published in the 
issue of Jan. 11.) : 

The other bill (H. R.,8367) was intro- 
duced by Representative Strong (Rep.), 
of Blue Rapids, Kans., a member of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, with the announced purpose of 
eliminating all forms of group and chain 
banking. 

An explanatory written statement by 
Mr. Strong follows in full text: 

“The bill against group and _chain 
banking has for its purpose the elimina- 
tion of all such forms of banking. 

“Tt has been announced that banking | 
groups have found ‘a way to do indi- 
rectly what the law prohibits to be done 
directly’ which is through group and} 
chain banks; and that witHin two ‘years | 
such forms of banking will be established 
in every State in the Union, and while. it | 
is the kind of branch banking that ‘no- 
hodyv wants to nerpetuate indefinitely, | 
it should be fairly easy for Congress | 
within the next two years to permit} 
these holding companies to disappear and | 
let the group of banks be converted into 
a straight-out branch system of the larg- 
est bank in the group.’ In other words, 
it is proposed through the organization 
of group and chain banks to force Con- 
gress to permit nation-wide branch bank- 
ing. 

“T am opposed to branch banking and, 
of course, unalterably opposed to group 
and chain banking ‘that nobody wants to 
perpetuate.’ Therefore the purpose of 
my bill is to abolish grouv and chain 
banking before it is established in every | 
State of the Union.” 

A summary of Mr. Strong’s bill was 
published in the issue of Jan. 9. The bill 
follows in full text: 

To prohibit group or chain banking. | 

Be it enacted by the Senate and} 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, that as used in this act, the term 
“croup of banks” means one or more 
chains of banks connected through stock 
ownership with a common parent bank 
or corporation if— 

(1) At least+25—per centum of the 
fstock of each of the banks (except the 
common parent bank or corporation) is 
owned directly by ome or more of the 
other banks; and 

(2) The common parent bank or cor- 
poration owns directly at least 25 per 
centum of the stock of at least, one of 
the other banks. As used in this sec- 
tion, the term “stock” does not include 
nonvoting stock which is limited and pre- 
ferred as to dividends. 

Sec. 2. (a) If any national banking as- 
sociation is one of a group of banks as 
defined in section 1 of this act, the rights, 
privileges, and franchises of the asso- 
ciation shall be forfeited, except that 
such forfeiture shall not be effective un- 
til determined and adjudged by a proper 
court of the United States, in a suit 
brought for that purpose by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in his own name. 

(b) If the Federal Reserve Board finds, 
after hearing, that any member banks, 
except a national bank, is one of a group 
of banks as defined in section 1 of this 
act, the Board shall require such bank 
to surrender its stock in the Federal 
reserve bank of the district wherein such 
member bank is located. and all rights 
and privileges of 
Federal reserve system shall thereafter 
be denied such bank. 

(c) If the Federal Reserve Board 
finds, after hearing, that any State bank 
or trust company which is not a member 
of the Federal reserve system is one of 
a group of banks as defined in section ,1 
of this act, all rights and privileges 
under the Federal reserve act, or acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, shall be ‘denied to such State 
bank or trust company. 

(d) The Federal Reserve Board may 
institute proceedings under subsections 
(b) and (c) of this section either upon 


its own motion or upon complaint of any | 


person. 


2 


Sec. 38. Any bank or trust company, 
whether or not a member of the Federal 
reserve system, which is one of a group 
of banks as defined in section 1 of this 


membership in the | 
| direct by mail advertising, $398,718.41; | 


Finance © 
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| Advertising News: 


Advertising Expenses of Utilities 
Are Defended as Being Moderate 


Charges of Excessive Outlays 


for-Publicity Denied at Trade | Ses" 


Commission Hearing 


[Continued 


tionnaires, 210 of which were filled out. 
It showed $5,042,442 actual expenditurés 
for advertising. Of this amount $553,- 
998, or about 11 per cent, was for sala- 
ries, overhead, art, mechanical work. Not 
all companies reported on the last item. 


“The total advertising expenditures 
were equivalent to about six-tenths of 1 
per cent of gross. The companies an- 
swering the questionnaire classified 62 
per cent of their advertising for news- 
paper space, 10 per cent for mail, 5 per 
cent for billboard and poster, and 23 per 
cent for miscellaneous, including over- 
head. 

“The advertising was divided: For elec- 
trical appliances, 43 per cent; for serv- 
ice-building in other ways, 10 per cent; 
for institutional advertising, 37 per cent; 
for advertising securities, 10 per cent. 

“The institutional was devoted to de- 
scribing their business, properties, opera- 
tion, and policies to the general public. 
This resulted in an economy to the pub- 
lic, such as economies in booking, and 
what not. ; 

“Considering the business as a whole, 
not more than one-half of the advertising 
expenses are paid for out of operating 


expenses. 


“Under these circumstances 3/100 of 1 
per cent of the average bill for electric 
service can be regarded as advertising 
expense. This would be equivalent to % 
of 1 cent in a national average monthly 
bill of $2.50 for residential or domestic 
customers. This is less than a penny a 
month to the average home. 


Few Criticisms 
Of Practices Received 


The questionnaire showed that of 206 
companies responding, only six were 
criticized for their advertising. In only 
one case was a company criticized by a 
court or regulatory commission. In only 
one case a stockholder volunteered an 
objection, and in four instances cus- 
tomers. Among the millions served, this 
is remarkable. The information was ob- 
tained from companies serving 42.3 per 
cent of the total number of customers, | 
which is 23,235,500. 

“The total expenditures by the com-!| 
panies for 1928 were $6,063,488.26, or | 
1/1000 of 1 per cent to 1.2 per cent of the | 
gross. Of the amount $334,436 plus was | 
spent for overhead and $211,379 plus for 
art and mechanical work. Subdivisions 
of the total were: 

a. Merchandising advertising: 

Newspaper advertising ... .$1,722,511.55 
Direct-mail advertising .... 237,569.94 | 
Poster or other art adver- | 

tising 99,470.45 
- Bill-board advertising 
Miscellaneous ..........-..- 





61,266.48 | 
313,832.95 


oe CoN 


Total ..scccsesconmenes $2,434,651.37 


b. Service building advertising: 
. Newspaper advertising .... 
. Direct-mail advertising .... 
. Poster or other art adver- 
tising 
- Bill-board advertising 
- Miscellaneous 


$878,491.59 
88,174.70 


109,722.67 
174,684.09 


$1,331,843.43 


ec. Good-will or institutional ad- 
vertising: 
. Newspaper advertising .... 
. Direct-mail advertising .... 
3. Poster or other art adver- 
tisin 
- Bill-bo 


775,283.38 
37,392.39 


128,725.46 | 
37,327.88 
481,720.76 


$1,460,449.87 


d. Advertising and sale of sé- 
curities: 
. Newspaper advertising .... 
. Direct-mail advertising .... 
3. Poster or other art adver- 
tising 
. Bill-board advertising 
. Miscellaneous 


$187,624.02 
35,581.38 





' 
2,572.92 | 
5,364.76 | 

59,584.68 | 

WieM i d, avce.< $290,727.76 | 

“A classification of the foregoing by | 
media (after deduction of $545,815.83 for | 
salaries, overhead, art and mechanical | 

work) follows: j 


“Newspaper advertising, $3,563,910.54; | 
poster and billboard advertising, $525,- 
221; miscellaneous, including publications 
other than newspapers, radio, electrical 
signs, etc., $1,029,822.48; total, $5,517,- 
672.43. 

“Division of expenditures relative to | 
the purposes ethployed are as follows: 
Merchandise advertising, $2,434,651.37; | 
service building advertising, $1,331,- 
843.43; good will or institutional adver- 
tising, $1,460,449.87; securities sales ad- | 
vertising, $290,727.76; total, $5,517,672.43. 

“Good will advertising is defined as 
obtaining the good will of customers 
and the general public, as distinguished 
from the selling of goods, increased 
service, extension of lines, wiring, ex- 
planation of policies, rates, property, 
organization community development, 
| industrial development, ete. 





act, is hereby prohibited from (1) using 
the mails, (2) shipping or delivering, or 
causing to be shipped or delivered in 
interstate or foreign commerce, any 
article or commodity of whatever nature, 
or (3) transmitting, or causing to be 
transmitted, any intelligence by wire or 
wireless in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, Any bank or trust company 
violating this section shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be fined not more than $—. 
Sec. 4, This act shall take effect — 
days after the date of its enactment. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 


Gain for Week of Dec. 31) 


Silver stocks in Shanghai were larger 
on Dec, 31 than they were a week pre- 
vious, according to a radiogram from its 
Shanghai office made public Jan. 9 by 
a@he Department of Commerce. 
partment’s statement follows in full text: 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Dec. 31 
totaled 192,756,000 taels. Of this amount 
110,330,000 taels were held in native 
banks. The figures for Dec. 24 totaled 
191,974,000 taels and 109,031,000 taels, 
respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
91,531,000 taels on Dec. 31, compared 
with 90,788,000 taels on Dec, 24. e 
total number of silver dollars was 139,- 
910,000 on Dec. 31, showing an increase 
of 150,000 since Dec, 24, The exchange 
market continues weak with fluctuations. 
Telegraphic transfers on New York 


wre 51%, 


ED 0. 0y © 


The De- | 


| Total of Expenditures 
|For Nation Estimated 


panies not reporting to have spent on 
the same basis, excluding overhead, the 
total expenditures for advertising in the 
United States in the year 1928 was 
$13,044,143. 

“The estimate just given is based on 
customer basis, by expanding the sta- 
tistics for 42.03 per cent to the figure 
of 100 per cent of all customers,’ which | 
would be .683 of 1 per cent of total esti- 
mated gross revenue of $1,980,900,000. 

“See comparison of other industries, 
pages 12 and 13. 

“Tt is variously estimated that the ad- 
vertising for the United States is $1,500,- 
000,000 to $1,800,000,000. 

“It is estimate by the Association of 
American Advertising Agencies that the | 
total advertising in newspapers of the 
United States for 1927 was $812,000,000. 
| On this basis the electric light and power 

companies spent in that year, in news- 
paper advertising, 1.03 per cent of the 
total. 
“Considering the amount of $8,425,320 
spent nationally among the 14,476 news- 
papers in the country, it is an average of 
$582 per paper, whereas the Lucky Strike 
| cigarette in the year 1929 appropriated 
$6,500,000 for the advertising of the 
| cigarette, and the Chevrolet appropriated | 
$10.000.000 for the year 1928.” j 
Mr. Weadock renewed the presentation 
of figures and documents concerning the 
utilities’ efforts to get material through | 
the schools of the country, at the open- 
ing of morning session of the second day | 








» 


advertising department, Byllesby Engi- 
| neering & _ Management 
|identified with utilities advertising for 


| ties Advertising Association; past chair- 


‘ing for 1928 are listed. 
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of the hearing, He reiterated his “sole 
purpose” was to show that in no instance 
had the utilities’ publicity offices forced 
their material on the schools. 

In support of this statement, Mr. Wea- 
dock presented documents and letters to 
show that official and formal State ap- 
proval for the circulation of their pam- 
phiets in the public schools had been given 
in Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. He explained that 
there had been no formal objection or 
approval in several other States where 
there was no law ‘requiring the State 
authorities to pass on material going into 
the hands of the public school authori- 
ties or their subordinates for school use. 


Material Requested 


By Schools and Officials 


Mr. Weadock said that requests for 
continuous mailing of all material pub- 
lished by the utilities’ publicity bureaus | 
kad _ been received in the last two years 
to the number of 6,755 and 1,177 letters 
commenting upon the value of the ma- 
terial as reference sources or for other 
uses in the schools had been received. 


The requests were divided: 1,589 from 
superintendents, 2,302 from principals, 
and 2,864 from schools directly, while the 
letters of comment were divided: 295 
from superintendents, 289 from prin- 
cipals, and 593 from the schools directly. 


In concluding this phase of the indus- 
try’s answer, Mr. Weadock said he de- 
sired the record to show that at no time 
and under no circumstances was there 
any effort made on the part of utilities’ 
representatives to seek circulation of the 


|material by association with students 


or school heads, and that no effort was 
ever made to spread the material where | 
there was not a frank and open willing- 
ness to receive it. - 


Legislative History 
Offered as Exhibit 


_Mr. Weadock also offered as an exe 
hibit at the session, a legislative history 
of Muscle Shoals and a discussion of the 
problem of its development. The ex- 
hibit consisted of a review of early ef- 
forts to secure navigation and power | 
development, together with a descrip-| 
tion of the nitrate and power plants built | 
by the United States. 

The brief, which Mr. Hodge prepared, | 
was lengthy, Mr. Weadock stated, and he, | 
therefore, authorized a summary, of 
which the full text follows: ° 


1. Submitted by William H. Hodge, 
vice president and manager of sales and 


Corporation, 
20 years; past president of Public Utili- 


man of advertising committee of the 
National Electric Light Association. 

2. Two recent efforts were made by the 
electric light and power industry to col- 
lect statistics regarding advertising ex- 
penditures, one for the year 1926, before 
the present investigation was begun, the 
other for the year 1928. Both were un- 
der the direction of Hodge, who made 
estimates based upon information re- 
ceived: from companies serving from 42 
to 50 per cent of all customers supplied 
by all companies. The companies report- 





Expenditures for 1928 
Set at $8,425,320 


3. These estimates are the most au- | 
thentic information obtainable on the | 
subject. The total spent by the power | 
industry for newspaper advertising dur- | 
Ing 1928 is given as $8,425,320. This 
figure is compared with that of $28,000,- | 
000 to $30,000,000 intimated from pre- 
vious testimony before the Commission | 
and used in the charge that the electric | 
light and power companies were expend- 
ing or proposed to expend that amount | 

uring a period of one year for the al- 
leged purpose of “influencing editorial | 
opinion.” ‘ 

4. Hodge declared that this charge is | 
not only unjust as related to the motives | 
of the electric light and power companies 
amount of expenditures planned or ac- 
tually made. 


“The rapid growth of the service ren- 


in general, but is grossly untrue as to | 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 9.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified. to the 
ry of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the ae of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
urpose of the assessment and collection of 
daties upon merchandise imported into the 
nited States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable -in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) . 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .....eee0.. 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) .... 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ° 
Netherlands (guilder) .... 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) .... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) es 
Hong Kong (dollar) .........se5-. 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) ... 
China (Yuan dollar) 
Endia (rupee) ........ Ctecvicce Ssee 
Japan (yen) ....... e ve.e we dicce séins 
Singapore (dollar) .. 
Canada (dollar) eceeeces 
Cuba (peso) .vnsccscves ee cceedecs 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) .. 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


13.9563 
7212 
2.9589 

- 26.7638 
+e. 487.1107 
2.5160 
3.9311 
23.8922 
1.2982 
17.4974 
5.2323 
40.3035 
26.7575 
11,1972 
4.4916 
5971 
12.4447 
26.8496 
19.3871 
1.7695 
39.3035 
48.9910 
35.1562 
35.0416 
36.3214 
49.0468 
56.0416 
98.9505 
99.9249 
47.4262 
91.3436 
10.9450 
12.0638 
92.9801 
96.3900 
44.7500 


Sere eeeeers 


seen eeeeees 


ehebeee 


ene ene nce 
eqiiipment—flat irons, washing machines, 


refrigerators, toasters and similar house- 
hold appliances. This expense, being a 
merchandising charge, is ordinarily cov- 
ered in the selling price of the articles 
advertised, and not reflected in the oper- 
ating accounts of the companies. Ad- 
vertising of security issues, a financing 
charge represented in capital account, 
represented §.3 per cent of the total. 
The remaining 50.6 per cent represented 
institutional, community development 
and service-building advertising, the ex- 
pense of which would be chargeable to 
operating expense. 

8. According to an analysis of 1926 
expenditures, Hodge said that news- 
paper advertising, applied as a cost on 
the service, represented a charge of 
three-fourths of 1 cent on the average 
monthly bill of domestic consumers, or 
9 cents a year—an amount too small, he 


| stated, to be passed along to the cus- 


tomer as a saving if such expense was 
eliminated entirely. 


Advertising Term 


Said to Be Loosely Used 


“On the other hand,” he stated, “it is 
evident that advertising has resulted in 
a substantial economy to the user of 
electric service greatly, in excess of 
three-fourths of one cent per month. It 
has assisted materially in building up 
volume of business and thereby decreas- 
ing the price per kilowatt hour. A dif- 
ference of one-half cent per kilowatt 
hour in the rate is equivalent to more 
than sixteen times the advertising ex- 
ponee reflected in the avVerage service 

ill. 

9. Hodge pointed out that the term 
“good-will advertising” has been loosely 
used interchangeable with the term “in- 
stitutional advertising” with resultant 
misunderstanding. e defined the ques- 
tion as follows: 

“The term ‘good-will advertising’ in 
advertising practice and nomenclature 
does not mean advertising placed to gain 
the good will or friendly attitude of the 
publisher or other seller of the advertis- 
ing medium. It means advertising of a 
nature intended to assist in obtaining the 
good will of customers and general pub- 
lic. Such advertising is distinguished 
from that employed for selling goods or 
such as to bring about increased use of 
services, the extension of lines, installa- 
tion of additional wiring, on the one 
hand, and the explanation of policies and 
rate schedules, description of property, 
organization and improvements, changes 


terest to the public, community develop- 
ment, industrial development, community 
welfare problems, etc., on the other.” 

10. The total actual expenditures of 
the National Electric Light Association 
for advertising space in publications 
and not included in the foregoing, are re- 
ported as follows:. 1926, $92,471; 1927, 
| $110,726.59; 1928, $105,512.74, 





dered by electric light and power com- 
panies in recent years,” Hodge said, “has 
been due to a large degree to modern in- 
tensive selling methods, in which adver- 
tising has been used to advantage. That 
such development is in the public interest 
cannot be ‘successfully denied. The ad- 
vertising expenditures of the electric 
light and power companies have been 
reasonable in amount, have been devoted 
to legitimate business purposes and are 
im harmony with modern, progressive 
business methods universally accepted 
an approved by public opinion.” 

5. The statement pointed out that in 
1928 only 64% per cent of all advertising 


. . . | expenditures of the pqwer companies was | 
“Including in an estimate the com- | 


spent with the newspapers, the remainder 
of a total of $13,044,143 bei. g spent for 
; other mediums such as direct-by-mail, 
posters and billboards, radio, other publi- 
| cations and miscellaneous ways. | 


Total Is Compared 
To Gross Revenues 


\ 


of company methods and practices of in- | 


Retail Trade 


Sratements Onty ARE Presentep Heretn, Being 
Sisaen Wirnout Comment BY THe Unitep States DAILy 


Carrier Acquisitions 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


As of January 8 


tion of the Federal reserve banks on 
Jan. 8, made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board Jan. 9, shows decreases for 


the week of $64,800,000 in holdings of 
discounted bills, of $73,000,000 in bills 
bought in open market and of $25,700,000 
in United States securities. Member 
bank reserve deposits increased $12,000,- 
000 and cash reserves $94,200,000, while 
Federal reserve note circulation declined 
$72,900,000 and Government deposits 
$5,000,000. Total bills and securities were 
$163,200,000 below the amount reported 
a Week ago. : 
Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$40,600,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, $15,700,000 at Chicago, $9,- 
| 100,000 at Philadelphia and $6,400,000 at 
Richmond and increased $6,300,000 at 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federa] reserve agents 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves ....... 

| Reserves other than gold 
Total reserves 

Nonreserve cash 

Bills discounted: 


| Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 

Bills bought in open market 

| United States Government securities: 
Bonds 

Treasury notes 

Certificates and bills 


Other securities 


Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 

Bank premises .......... ° 
All other resources 


Total resources 
* LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank ............. ences 
Other deposits 


Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


serve note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills 
-correspondents ..........c0000- “% 


banks in the central 


| millions of dollars: 
NEW YORK 


Loans—Total 


On securities ... 
All other 


United States Government securities ... 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault : PF 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ... 


For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


Ce GOGEE o deccgcccgapecetdiccet ° 
On time ....cccce- 


Loans—Total 


On securities 
All other 

Investments—Total 
United States G 

| Other securities 

| Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

| Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits SF doeees ota 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

| Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


| * Revised. 


overnment securities 





Nominations of Postmasters 


President Hoover on Jan. 7 sent to the Senate for confirmation a list of nomi- 


nations of postmasters, as follows: 
Arizona—Jerome, Ross H. Cunningham; 


Charles L. Beatty. 

Arkansas.—Little Rock, Albert E. Town- 
send; Ravenden, Robert Dail; Waldo, Mary 
| L. Beegon. 

California.—Banning, Williah E. Mack; 
Bishop, Arthur A. Shirley; Fort Bidwell, 


Denison; Lynwood, 
Maricopa, Uriah S. 
Louis Cademartori. 
Colorado.—Agate, Dollie 
Lafayette, Alice Estes. 
Connecticut.—Danbury, Edward H. Bai- 
ley; Milldale, Levi C. Frost; Pomfret, Nellie 
A. Byrnes; Stamford, Lincoln Taylor; 
Thompson, Robert A. Dunning. 
Florida.—Archer, Fred H. Gibbons; Baker, 


Harry A. Kaufman; 
Bock; San Andreas, 


P. Young; 





Kingman, Oregon D. M. Gaddis; Nogales, | 


Marguerite J. Decious; Isleton, Gertrude A. | 


6. The total of $13,044,143 was but .6834 Herbert L. Eiland; Beresford, Pauline B. 
of 1 ner cent of the gross revenues of the | James; Bonifay, James E. Still; Crescent 
industry for the year. A long list of | City, Eugene D. Lounds; Crestview, Fre. 
similar percentages for other industries} Brett; Crystal River, Charles A, Miller; 
as compiled by the Dartncll Corporation| Delray Beach, Frank Dean; Fort Pierce, 
on a representative basis is given. These, nel by hy  vemnesees, mee é. 
with a few exceptions, are materially weezey; en Sain ary, Jesse ° Trank- 


s , ' lin; Greenville, James T, Phillips; Havana. 
higher than for the power industry, in-| Emma §. Fletcher; High Spring William 


cluding the following: | H. Downing; Jasper, William L. Bryan; 
Auto accessories, 6.19 per cent; autos | Newberry, Nathan J. Lewis; New Smyrna, 
and trucks, 2.16; building materials, 5.70; Spally i Hayes; seeenents, gam x 
“ | mer pant ong 7.60; confectionery, | Drake; Rior Juvetiog, Dudler te iiecbany 
>.87; food products, 8.75; furniture, 4.70; | safety Harbor, Abraham H. Lasher; Waldo, 
Jewelry, 11; radio, 7.30; proprietary | Arthur L. Stevens. 
medicines, 27.25; schools and colleges Idaho.—Bancroft, George Alley, Culdesac, 
that advertise, 10.40; paint and varnish, | Dalton C. Rogers; Deary, Walter E. Gorrie; 
2.81, and hardware, 3.46. jermeeety, Loyd wt James; Kuna, Lillie B. 
As against the $8,425,000 spent with | Young; Meridian, Oren M. Laing: Rockland, 
newspapers in 1928, Hodge pointed out, | Benaralte C, Taylor; ante Kathryn M. 
e advertising appropriation for a sin- Bs ‘ i é 
gle “brand af cigarette. that "year | q,!lqaite-Aymington, Mazel Hayes: Ath 
amounted to $6,500,000, while the adver- t 


im > Mason; Clay City, John A. Bateman; En- 
tising budget for one make of automobile | field, Chalon T. Land; Evergreen Park, Cora 
alone was $10,000,000, 


| A. Draper; Neponset, 
7. Of the $8,425,000 spent with news- | Roberts, Orth B. Sanders; Salem, Aquilla 
papers by the power companies in 1928, 


| E. Miller; Savanna, Bertha M. Smith; Tam- 
44.1 per cent, or slightly less than one- 


| pico, Edwin Temple; Wyanet, Gilbert R. 
ie ; Huffstodt. 
half, was spent for advertising electrical 


Indiana,—Elnora, James Quillyam; George- 


C.| caster, 


Charles S, Russell; | 


town, Walter L. Oster; Pierceton, Elner E. 
McCarter; Saint Joe, Aldo M. Baker. 

Iowa.—Ainsworth, William W. Moore; 
| Bode, James F. Temple; Elk Horn, Andrew 
N. Jensen; Emerson, Mary B. Gibson; Farn- 
hamville, Earl M. Skinner; Fenton, Emil 
|C. Weisbrod; Hillsboro, William S. Ferree; 
Lake Mills, Martin A. Aasgaard; Lewis, Lu- 
|ther C. Temple; Miles, Charles J. Denick; 
Moorhead,. Carl Neilsen; Riverside, Iva 
McCreedy; Saint Ansgar, Nettie Lund; 
| Story City, Erie L. Ericson. 
| Kansas.—Columbus, Nathan W. Hustdn; 
| Rantoul, George A. McIntosh. 

Kentucky.—Elkton, King Prewitt; Guth- 
rie, John P. Bales. 

Maine.—Bath, Henry W. Owen Jr.; ' Bel- 
grade Lakes, Mary S. Bartlett; Brownville 
Junction, Geneva A. Berry; Cornish, Harry 
P. Jameson; Hagle Lake, Flavie Fournier; 
East Corinth, Archie D. Clark; Hampden 
Highlands, Joseph ™. Lewis; Kingman, By- 
ron E. Lindsay; Limestone, Edna G. Chase; 
Mapleton, Hattie M. Higgins; Old Orchard 
Beach, Montrose 'E. Hill; Sherman Mills, 
Isaac T. Maddocks; Smyrna Mills, Nellie 
O. Gardner; York Harbor, William F.. Put- 
‘nam, 

Maryland.—Baltimore, Benjamin F. Woel- 
per Jr. 


Massachusetts.—Dover, Fred B. Roach; 
Hawthorne, Dennis M. Kelley; South Lan- 
Henry B. Sampson; Uxbridge, 
Charles E, Cook. 

Michigan.—Cedar Springs, Glen H. Doyle; 
Chelsea, Orrin T. Hoover; Detour, Thomas 
M. Melvin; Mecosta, Glenn B. Swiler; Muni- 
sing, Nathaniel Lobb;. Plainwell, Fred E. 
Heath; Saugatuck, Ralph W. Clapp. 

Minnesota.—Askov, Svend Petersen; Mah- 
nomen, Emil M. Blasky; Mound, Edward F. 
Koehler; Rochester, David L. Williams; 

Mississippi—Crenshaw, Fletcher H. Wo- 
mack; DeKalb, John Gewin; Pinola, Morr A. 
Petterson; Rolling Fork, Minnie 0. Shar- 
brough. s 

Montana.—Bozeman, William J. Frans- 
ham; Moore, Henry C, Redman. 1 

Nebraska.—Emerson, Clarence L. Me- 
Entaffer; Shubert, Charles A. Smiley. 
| Nevada.—Montello, Albert R. Cave. 

New Jersey.—Boonton, Arthur Taylor; 
} Hopewell, John R, Fetter; Jamesburg, 8. 





Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 


| Secured by United siftes Government obligations 


Total United States Government securities .. 


Total bills and securities ...............++-. 


Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ........ 


ee, GO, a dn onc Uawetionesese geedec ane we 
| Deferred availability items 


purchased for foreign 


Loans and investments—Total .4....+e+eeeeeees 


Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 


Loans and investments—Total .......... pieccecees 





The consolidated statement of etn) ADsata: The System’s holdings of bills 


bought in open market declined $73,000,- 
000, of United States bonds $4,500,000 
and of Treasury notes $35,000,000, while 
holdings of certificates and bills in- 
creased $13,700,00C. ‘ ‘ 

Federal reserve note circulation was 
$72,900,000 less than a week ago, all of 
the Federal reserve oanks excep’ Min- 
neapolis reporting decreases for the 
week, the largest declines being: Boston 
$13,500,000, New York $10,900,000, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, $9,200,000 each, 
Richmond $8,800,000 and San Francisco 
$7,000,000. 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the Federal 
reserve banks combined on Jan. 8, 1930 
and Dec. 31, 1929 and Jan. 9, 1929 the 
corresponding reporting date, the figures 
being in thousand of dollars: 


1-8-30 12-31-29 
1,685,479 1,676,918 
73,787 73,287 


1,759,266 1,750,205 
534,305 


511,243 
635,776 


+ 


1-9-29 
1,219,166 
73,400 


1,292,566 
684,091 
595,603 655,015 
2,857,051 
153,877 


2,631,672 
151,435 


2,929,347 
175,783 


3,010,928 
81,909 


2,783,107 
99,091 


3,105,130 
85,674 


319,217 
248,398 
567,615 
319,167 


353,559 558,186 
278,862 318,361 
632,421 876,547 
392,209 477,100 


76,817 
215,604 
218,166 
510,587 

12,300 


52,666 
113,425 
73,151 


72,304 
180,624 
231,914 
484,842 

12,700 


1,384,324 
72 


239,242 
9,825 


1,602,714 
729 
691,004 
58,591 
7,678 


5,242,914 
1,745,262 


1,547,517 
721 
748,736 

i. 57,359 
11,788 11,275 


5,320,282 5,458,445 


1,836,854 1,909,723 
2,367,250 
23,871 
6,048 
25,130 


2,355,263 2,404,678 


2,452,239 
629,574 
146,826 
254,398 

14,615 


2,413,675 
672,922 
170,973 
276,936 

14,216 


2,422,299 
598,980 
170,367 
276,936 

14,846 


5,242,914 
66.3% 


5,458,445 
69.6% 


5,320,282 
72.9% 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 


527,816 547,962 333,971 


Follewing is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 
reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Jan.*8, 1930, and 
Dec. 31, 1929, and Jan. 9, 1929, the corresponding reporting date, with figures in 


1-8-30 
793 


12-31-29 
8,240 


6,257 


1-9-29 
7,255 
5,404 
2,889 


2,515 
1,851 


5,818 
3,398 
2.859 
1,983 


3,029 
2,789 
1,976 


1,073 
911 
*779 
61 
6,028 
1,235 
17 
118 
1,163 
106 


1,167 
709 
1,548 


3,424 


2,981 
443 


4,748 
565 
2,028 2,073 


1,627 1,618 


888 
730 


455 


947 
680 
401 
126 
275 
175 
20 
1,248 
617 
8 
148 
314 
37 


185 
19 
1,265 
688 

3 
144 
341 


13 57 


Matilda Meunt; Netcong, Walter E. Har- 
bourt; Parlin, Samuel Locker; Plainsboro, 
Eleanor H. White; Succasunna, Albert M. 
Wiggins. 

New Mexico.—Mora, Philip N. Sanchez. 

New York.—Canton, J. Fred Hammond; 
Carmel, Stanley D. Cornish; Eastview, Car- 
rie De Revere; Forestville, Charles L. Dix; 
Jamesville, Katheryn M. Oley; Marion, War- 
ren H. Curtis; Natural Bridge, Ivan L. Con- 
nor; Stattville, Jacob C. Kopperger; Tully, 
A. T. Smith. 

North Carolina.—Catawba; Thomas E. 
Harwell; Cooleemee, Noah J. Grimes; Golds- 
boro, Edward A. Sinkins; Greensboro, Ros- 
coe C. Chandley; Hope Mills, Hannah J. 
Pate; Kinston, Robert B. Dunn; Reidsville, 
William R. Anderson; Roseboro, Clarence L. 
Fisher; Swannanoa, Samuel F. Davidson. 

North Dakota.—Alice, Elizabeth Multz; 
Davenport, William A. Burderud; Dazey, 
Frank K. Shearer; Havana, Hattie M. Leach; 
Hazen, Ralph E. Itskin; MeGregor, Eliza- 
beth L. Stahl; Rocklake, William W. Leh- 
man; Solen, Frank Seidl. 

Ohio.—Dunkirk, Emory W. Hendersan; 
Glenmont, Charles S. Brown; Huntsville, 
Charles W. Evans; Marietta, Asa D, McCoy: 
Metamora, Mayme C. Reed; Payne, William 
E. Lehman; Russells Point, Mary B, Craig; 
Trenton, John G. Daub. 

Oklahoma.—Bartlesville, John Johnstone; 
Bristow, Albert H. Lyons; Foss, Curtis 
Murphy; Hanna, Charles W. Youngblood; 
Kingston, Albert L. Chestnuts Moore, Mayme 
Hewitt; Porter, Chloe V. Ellis; Rocky, 
Wesley Z, Dilbeck; Texola, Artie Sellers; 
Wister, Omer G. Bohannon; Wynona, James 
8S. Shanks. 

Oregon.—Portland, John M. Jones; Stan- 
field, David R. Starkweather. 

Pennsylvania.—Fdinboro, Ruby F. Austin; 
Kersey, Caroline E. Boyer, Manor, James 
H. Beamer; Meadville, Otto A. Speakman; 
Saxonburg, John E. Muder. 

Rhode Island.—Howard, William H. Fol- 
lett. 

South Carolina.—Bishopville, Irene 
Stuckey; Swansea, Tolbert O. Lybrand. 

South Dakota.—Orient, Patrick J. Dunn; 
Saint Lawrence, William J. Morrow; Wag- 
ner, Horace G. Wilson. 

Tennessee.—McEwen, William 8. Gentry. 

Texas.—Aubrey, Mamie E. Bonar; Best, 
Frances M. Taylor; Craridall, Néwell 5S. 
Hanna; Dublin, Willie P. Hallmark; Forney, 
Walter S. Yates; Friona, John A. Guyer; 
Hale Center, Matilda Akeson; Holland, 





9 | matured bonds. 


5,313 | 


197 ; 
258’, 





Proposal of C. & 0. 
To Acquire Hocking 
Valley Is Explained 


Return Made to I. C. €. Says 
Acquisition Will Provide 
For Increased Traffic and 
Economy in Operation 


Applications of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway in Finance Dockets Nos. 7960 
and 7961 for authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission permitting acqui- 
sition of the Hocking Valley and Chesa- 
peake & Hocking railroads, were detailed 
more fully in answers to Commission 
questionnaires filed with the Commission 


| Jan. 9. 


Following ordinary Commissiontrou-! 
tine, assignment of a date for hearing 
the Chesapeake & Ohio’s applications will 
follow the road’s answers to the Com- 
mission’s questionnaires within a short 
time. 

Both the Chesapeake & Hocking and 
the Hocking Valley roads now are con- 
trolled by the Chesapeake & Ohio through 
stock holdings, and the Hocking lines are 
allocated to the Chesapeake in the Com- 
mission’s plan of consolidation made 
public Dec. 21. 


Referring to its plans to knit. more 
closely the Hocking lines into the Chesca 
peake & Ohio system, the carrier’s retu 
to questionnaires declared that “such ac- 
quisition and operation not only will pre- 
serve existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce, but will bring under 
single system, ownership, and operation 
the most direct and efficient routes be- 
tween points of origin and points of des- 
tination for a large volume of present 
and future traffic.” 

Continuing, the return declared that 
the proposed acquisitions will “substi-- 
tute single line hauls for two line 
hauls; provide for increased traffic; 
bring about more efficient and depend- 
able service to ‘the public in transpor- 
tation generally by the elimination of 
delays at interchange points, by coordi- 
nated single system operation; promote 
convenience and simplicity and effect 
substantial economies in operation, ad- 
ministration, accounting and financing; 
and simplify relations to the traveling 
and shipping public and to public 
authorities, State and Federal, having 
jurisdiction over the lines of railroad 
involved.” 

The acquisition of control proposed 
is to be effected by the purchase of all 
outstanding capital stock of the tw 
roads not now held by the Chesapeake 


| &Ohio. 


Chesapeake Road Given 


Permit to Issue Bonds 


The Cheasapeake & Ohio Railway has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $35,088,000 
of refunding and improvement mort- 
gage 4% per cent gold bonds, series B, 
it was made public by the Commission 
Jan. 9 in a report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 8007. The bonds will be 
sold at not less than 91% per cent of 
par and accrued interest, and proceeds 
used to retire maturing bonds and to 
reimburse the carrier’s treasury for 
moneys expended therefrom for retiring 


* 
Retailers Show Growing 
Tendency to Get Discounts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the discounts vary with the type of com- 
modity, the channels of distribution, and 


| individual practices, it was stated. 


The profit to the merchant from dis- 
counts provides earnings ranging from 
8 per cent to 54 per cent per annum, 
compilations of the association’ reveal, 


|the latter figure resulting when advan- 


tage is taken of terms of 3 per cent 10 
days, 30 days net. The predominating 
“2/10 net 30” earns 36 per cent annually, 
and suggests that outside investments 
yielding less than 10 per cent might be 
better put into business establishments 
whose cash surplus is too small to permit 
the taking of discounts, according 
reports received in the. division. 

The tendency among all trades to take 
the discounts offered is greater now than 
formerly and is due in part to greater 
efficiency in the conduct of business. and 
also to surveys and cost studies by trade 
associations and Government agencies, 
the division stated. 


Department Store Sales 
Are Reported Decreased 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


snowstorms were a factor in reducing 
the. volume of Christmas trade. 
Percentage changes in total sales be- 
tween December, 1928, and December, 
1929, are given’ by districts in the fol- 
lowing table in column A and the number 
of stores reporting increase (or ¢de- 
crease) in columns B and C respectively: 


United States 
Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland- 
Richmond 


Minneapolis 

Kansas City 

Dallas 

San Francisco 
Note: The month had the same number of 

business days (25) this year and last year. 

nc 


3 
22 


Charlie B. Starke; Hubbard, William M. 
Huddleston; La Pryor, W. D. Cornett Jr.; 
Lindale, Arthur nerd ‘ 

Vermont.—Randolph, Florence H. Hay- 
ward; Randolph Center, Martha G. Kibbey. 

Virginia.—Big Island, Otey i. Meson; 
Boone Mill, Creighton Angell: Dahlgren, 
Nancy E. Berry; Franklin City, Bernard 
R. Powell; Lawrenceville, Lewis B. Con- 
nelly; Roseland, Harry M. Giles; South 
Hill, Richard M. Epes; Suffolk, Herrey 
Woodward Jr.; Trevilians, Otye E. Han- 
cock; Whaleyville, George C. Brothers. 

Washington.—Buckley, Forest W. France; 
Greenaeres, Ira A. Moore. 

West Virginia.—Amherstdale, Charles L, 
Baker, 

Wisconsin.—Abrams, Desire J. Baudhuin; 
Kewaskum, Ervin D. Koch; Kohler, Alber 
L. Treick; Saint Croix Falls, Guy M. Bough: 
ton. 

Wyoming.—Hulett, Blanche Sutton; Lye 
man, Frances P, Youngberg. 


% 


¥ 


F.. 





as a whole production of most crops was 
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State Finance 


Restrictions Asked  |Cost of State Government in Ohio 
Multiplies Seven Times in 20 Years 


In New Jersey on 
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Bank Taxation 


Budgets 


Loan Associations Expenditures of $82,837,457 in 1929 Exceeded Those of 
1928 by $2,956,737, Auditor Reports 


Limits on Size of Advances 
On Each Piece of Prop- 
erty, on Shares, and on 
Borrowing Suggested 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Jan. 9. 
Restrictions on building and loan asso- 
ciation practices in New Jersey are pro- 
posed by Senator Arthur N. Pierson, who 
believes, he dec!ared, that the activities 
of these organizations are extending be- 

yond their proper field. 

Senator Pierson, who will be the presi- 
dent of the 1930 upper legislative branch, 
limit loans on any one property 


Wo . : : : . 
2 ive the State banking com- | ditor’s statistics show. It is now approxi- | 
tof a ae eeaee 7 oprtniedl mately $15,000,000.000, as compared with | 


mission the power to name 
committees for loans of more than $50,- 
000. He would also limit the issuance 
of paid-up shares and borrowing for 
reloaning, establish a maximum premium 
charge and make special. provisions for 
optional plans of payment. 


Seeks to Protect Shareholders 


His statement follows in full text: 

There has been much discussion rela- 
tive to the advisability and necessity of 
amending the building and loan act in 
order to more certainly protect the share- 
‘holders’ interests, and still more discus- 
sion as to just what features of the act 
should be amended and. as to the extent 
the amendments shall go. 


There are a number of*practices that 
have grown up in the administration of 
building and loan associations that have 
taken their activities beyond my concep- 
tion of the appropriate and legitimate 
field of building and loan activity. The 
developments in the two types of asso- 
ciations have been such that I believe 
each should have a section of the law 
governing its activities. The present 

, statute was drawn and comprehends the 
serial association activities. 

I believe the building and loan law 
should be further amended in at least 
these particulars: 

First: A new section af the act should 
be inserted directly’ addressed to the con- 
trol of optional plan associations and 
some regulations and restrictions should 
be included in this section that belong 
only to such associations, which I believe 
are necessary and proper for the protec- 
tion of the shareholders in this type of 
associations. 

Limit on Loans Suggested 

Second: To restrict loans on any 

‘p siven piece of property to $20,000 or 
~ $25,000. If this restriction is not placed 
upon the size of the loan then the com- 
missioner of banking and insurance shall 
name an appraisal committee for each 
loan above $40,000 or $50,000. 

I appreciate that the latter suggestion 
will somewhat cramp the style of some 
of the building and loans, but the game 
that has been built up in this eonnection 
with all too many of these larger loans— 
and, I am sorry to say, some. smaller 
oneés-—convinces me that it is time to call 
a halt and get this feature of building 
and loan activity from under the suspi- 
cion that rests upon it. 

Third: A limit for the issuance of 
paid-up shares. to 10 per cent of the 
amount of installment shares and a max- 
imum, rate of interest fixed for. such 
shares. 

Fourth: That borrowing for reloaning 
purposes be limited to an amount equal 
to the‘ last three months’ receipts for 
dues, and that such a loan must be re- 
tired within six months. 

Conserves Borrowing Power 

The purpose of such a restriction is to 
confine the associations to their proper 
and legitimate field of finance, and, fur- 
ther, to preserve their borrowing ca- 
pacity for the extraordinary demands 
and emergencies, such as we have just 
been passing through. 

Fifth: To limit the premium to 83 per 
cent, and require that all associations 
commute this payment over the life of 
the series. 

There has been some abuse of the un- 
limited provision in the sent law. The 
fact is that if the association were com- 
posed of all borrowers, the premium 
proposition would, of course, lose much 
of its interest to the present building 
and loan directors, but every dollar’s 
worth of premium exacted from the bor- 
rower simply sweetens the investment 
of nonborrower shareholders. If the 
pure spirit of the building dnd loan 
movement were honored today, there 
would be no premiums, as such charges 
come out of the borrowing shareholders 


: 


: State of Ohio: 

The cost of operating the State govern- 
ment of Ohio has multiplied nearly seven 
times in the last 20 years, according to 
statistics given out by State financial of- 
ficers. 

In his financial statement for the year 
1929'State Treasurer H. Ross Ake an- 
nounced Jan, 2 that the total amount dis. 
bursed by the State for all purposes dur- 
ing the year was $82,837,457.39. 

TA 1909, according to statistics from 
the office of the State auditor, Joseph T. 
Tracy, the total amount disbursed was 
$12,315,067.76. 

The total value of taxable property in 
the State has multiplied between six and 
seven times in the same period, the au- 


$2,389,978,349 in 1909. 

Total receipts by the State from all 
sources of revenue in 1929 were $88,- 
333,100.47, the treasurer’s report shows. 
The balance in the treasury at the close 


Changes Proposed 
In Utah Bank Laws 


Commissioner Offers Several 
Amendments to Be Sub- 
mitted to Legislature 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Jan. 9. 
| The laws governing the organization 
and supervision of Utah loan companies, 
trust companies and guaranty associa- 
| tions will be completely rewritten by the 
| special session of the legislature which 
is to convene Jan. 27, if the views of 
Walter H. Hadlock, bank commissioner, 
| prevail. Mr. Hadlock has several amend- 
ments to the general banking. law that 
he wishes enacted, also, according to an 
oral statement made by him shortly 
after the first of the year. 

There is not a company now doing 
| business in the State as-a trust company 
except banking institutions which are op- 
erating under a trust clause in their arti- 
cles of incorporation. There is little or 
no enforcement of this law at this time 
and no supervision exercised under it 
since the law in its present form is prac- 
| tically meaningless, the commissioner 
stated. 





Proposes Other Changes 


Mr. Hadloeck is also working on some 
changes in the building and loan act, He 
believes the building and loan associa- 
tion should be required by statute to 
limit the total liability of any corpora- 
tion or person to an amount based upon 
the association’s paid-up capital or total 
resources in a manner similar to the lim- 
itations now placed on banks. Another 
change favored is a clatse to require 
building and loan organizations to set 
out ‘the paid-up or subscribed capital 
stock rather than the authorized capital. 
Instances have been noted where some 
associations having a small paid-up capi- 
tal are advertising themselves as several 
million corporations. 


As a safeguard to depositors a con- 
sistent ratio should be maintained by all 


banks between their capital or capital | 


and surplus and the deposit liability. Mr. 
Hadlock is advocating that a bank be not 
permitted to take deposits of more than 
12 or 15 times the capital and surplus, 


and believes that such an amendment} 
would further safeguard the depositors’ | 


interests. 
Bank Practice Condemned 
The practice followed by several banks 
of merging their financial statements for 


purposes of advertising is likewise con- | 


demned by the commissioner. 


He is also favoring some changes to | 
give the department authority to impose | 


on banks specifi¢ penalties for violation 
of specific banking laws. At the pres- 
ent timre the department has authority 
to take over a bank for violation of the 
banking code, but such a penalty is far 
too severe and, imposes penalties on the 
community arid the depositor that are 
not warranted, he said. 

Instead, Mr. Hadlock seeks authority 
to levy a fine on a bank which is making 
loans in excess of the statutory limit 
which is fixed by the bank’s capital and 
surplus or to levy a fine on a bank which 
is making loans to its own officers or di- 
rectors. 


largely for the benefit of nonborrowing’ 


shareholders. 


Delaware Report Filed 
On Corporation Charters 


State of Delaware: 

Dover, Jan. 9. 
The number of charters for corpora- 
tions organizing under Delaware law 
filed during 1929 was 7,537,.and the State 
tax. paid was $3,269,768.42, according to 
a compilation made public Jan. 8 by 
Charles H. Grantland, secretary of state. 


Business Recession Shown 


In Fifth Federal District 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
dater in November, 1929, than 
ovember, 1928. 

Labor is only moderately employed, 
and on the whole the outlook for steady 
employment during the next few months 
appears more doubtful than in earlier 
months this year. Daily production of 
bituminous coal in November was less 
than in November, 1928, and total pro- 
duction .of last month declined rathe 
more than seasonal average in compari- 
son with the October output. Textile 


in 


mills operated less extensively than in| 


November, 1928, and there was some cur- 
tailment of work to four days per week, 
but the recession in operations was less 
marked than the average for the Nation. 
Retail trade in department stores in 
the fifth district was better than in No- 
vember, 1928, in the largest cities, but 
on the whole was poorer in the smaller 
cities and stores. Wholesale trade, in| 
November compared unfavorably with 
that of November a year ago in every 
‘line reported upon. rop returns were 
quite spotted, but considering the district 


up to the production of 1928, Prices for 


Budget Is Prepared 


For South Carolina 


Legislature Soon to Take Up 
$11,000,000 Supply Bill 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Jan. 9. 

The South Carolina General Assembly 
will convene in annual session at noon, 
Tuesday, Jan. 14. 

This is what is known as “the hold 
over” year, being a continuation of the 
1929 assembly. 

Consequently there are a number of 
matters already before the two. houses, 
| continued from last year’s session. The 
| first*week will be taken up with the 
governor’s annual message and with such 
routine matters as are necessary ineident 
| to reconvening. There will be several 
| new members to fill vacancies caused by 
death and resignation. : 

One of the important items coming be- 
fore the legislature will be the recom- 
mendations of the budget commission for 
the support of the State government for 
the year 1930. The suggested budget will 
total approxtmately $11,000,000, it was 
stated orally recently by Governor Rich-. 
ards. The recommendations of the budget 
!commission are not binding upon the 
legislature but are usually made the 
basis of actual budget framing by the 
ways and means committee of the lower 
house. The committee will submit its 
budget measure to the assembly early in 





| the session. 


Some increases over last. year are made 
in the recommendations, Governor Rich- 
ards said, as a result of acts passed 
by the last legislature. 


NN, ey 


low the returns last year. Tobacco prices 
have averaged somewhat lower this year 





¢otton, the leading money crop, are much 
lower this year than in 1928, and returns 
to the growers will be considerably be- | 


than last, but increased production this 
year probably about balanced the lower 
prices, 


Columbus, Jan. 9. 

of business on Dec. 31, 1929, was $23,- 
684,236.30 as compared with a balance 
of $18,188,593.22 at the close of business 
on the corresponding date in 1928. 

Expenditures in 1929 exceeded those 
of 1928 by $2,956,737.87, Mr. Ake re-- 
ported. ° 

Disbursements from thé general reve- 
nue fund in 1929 were $36,265,903.47; 
from the highway fund, $24,715,375.03; 
World War compensation $2,975,000; 
educational equalization, $4,279,278.45; 
gasoline tax excise fund, $13,985,122.96. 

Total receipts from. the gasoline tax 
were $33,524,047.94, of which $19,931,- 
241.41 was transferred to the highway 
fund. 

The balance in the State workmen’s 
compensation fund on Dec. 31 was $53,- 
145,407.08, of which $51,721,952.43 is in- 
vested in bonds. The balance in the 
ee teacher’s retirement system fund 
on the same date was $43,557,549.87, of 
which $43,445,334.22 is invested in bonds. 


State Takes Control 
Of Trust Company 


Commissioner to Determine 
Final Disposition of Con- 
cern in Philadelphia 


State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Jan. 9. 
The Susquehanna Title & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has been taken over 
by Peter G. Cameron, secretary of bank- 
ing, and a special agent has been ap- 
pointed to assist in determining whether 


liquidated. A statement issued by Mr. 
Cameron follows in full text: 

The secretary of banking has taken 
possession: of the business and property 
of the Susquehanna Title & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and has appointed 
| William H. Soule, a chief examiner of 
the department of banking, special dep- 
uty as agent to assist him in continuing 
or liquidating the business of the cor- 
poration. 


The immediate cause of the closing of 
the institution was a quiet run that had 
been in progress for several days and 
| which the institution was unable to meet 
| because of the frozen condition of its 
| assets. 


This institution, like the United States 
|Bank and Trust Company, which was 
closed a few days ago, has loaned exten- 
sively upon the security of real estate 
| which, owing to the unsatisfactory real 
| estate conditions in Philadelphia, renders 
many of the loans nonliquid and some of 
them lacking in security. 

Also, this company has undertaken to 
finance several building operations for 


ficient capital to protect the several oper- 
ations and the trust company has been 
compelled to take over quite a large num- 
ber of home properties into its real es- 
tate account. Of course, this real estate 
has no market and is not available as 
quick assets. 

The investment securities of the trust 
company also show considerable depreci- 
ation owing to the present low prices of 
bonds. . 

The officers of, the company are C. 
Frank Ayer, president, and Tilghman S. 
Derr Jr., vice president and treasurer. 

According to the last report made to 
the department by the company, its capi- 
tal was $150,000, surplus $15,000, de- 
posits $700,000, and total resources $1,- 
132,000. 


Bilis Introduced 


State of New York 

A, 58. Mr. Post. Adds new subdivision 
4, section 150, Banking Law, requiring a 
private banker other than one defined, in 
section 2, to file with banking superintend- 
ent application for license and providing 
for examination of books of such private 
banker; Banks. ’ 

S. 47. Mr. Thayer. Amends section 43-b, 
State Finance Law, by excepting certified 
checks, bank draft or money from provision 
that.deposits accompanying bids under con- 
tracts shall be retained by Sopateant or 
officer; Finance. . (Same as A, Int. 871, Pr. 
2079 of 1929.) 

S. 48. Mr. Thayer. Amends section 130, 
Highway Law, by authorizing deposit of 
cash with bids for highway construction 
work, all drafts, checks or cash to be de- 
vosited to eredit of public works superin- 
tendent, and relative to payments on com- 
pletion of entire work; Finance. (Same as 
A, Int. 872, Pr. 2055 of 1929.) 





|the institution should be continued or| } 


professional builders who had not suf-. 


Nebraska to Appeal 


Decision Against Aet 
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State Supervision 


Uniform Tax System Is Proposed 
For State and National Banks 


Appropriating Funds Levy Based on Income Rather Than on Value of Stock 


Favored by Michigan Commissioner 


Law Reimbursing Depositors 
For Losses in Operation of 


Failed Banks by State De- 
elared Invalid 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Jan. 9. 
Appeal will be taken to the Nebraska 
Supreme Court from the judgment of the 
District Court of Lancaster County de- 
claring unconstitutional the act of the Ne- 
braska Legislature apropriating $260,111 
for the benefit of depositors who suffered 
losses during the operation of failed 
banks by the now defunct guaranty fund 
commission. (U. S. Daily, 3012:7.) That 
statement was made orally by Governor 
Arthur J. Weaver Jan. 4. Governor 
Weaver was plaintiff in the suit which 

was dismissed by the lower court. 

The full text of the findings of. the 


Lancaster County District Court follows: |, 


And now the court, being fully advised 
in the premises, finds that the evidence 
is not sufficient to sustain an order de- 
claring that the appropriation in question 
was a valid and constitutional one, and 
finds as a matter of fact that said ap- 
propriation, being an appropriation of 
$260,111.34 to reimburse depositors in in- 
solvent State banks in house roll No. 586 
of the enactment of the legislature of 
1929 (now chapter 33 of the session laws 
of said year) is unconstitutional and void, 
first because it is offensive to the due 
process provision of the constitution, and 
not for a public purpose, secondly be- 
cause the title to the act is insufficient to 
disclose the nature, purpose and effect of 
said appropriation, and of the legislation 
resulting therein, and thirdly because 
said appropriation involves the taking of 
the property of the public generally for 
the relief of private persons without ob- 
ligation on the part of the State, either 
egal or moral. The court further finds 
that the entire act described contains 
more than one subject and that the sub- 
ject of an appropriation of the kind pro- 
vided for is not clearly expressed in the 
title to said act: , 

And the court further finds that inas- 
much as the said appropriation is found 
to be unconstitutional and void, and 
inasmuch as the questions propounded 
in the petition are in any event prob- 
ably moot in character, there is no oc- 
casion for answer to said. questions. 

The court finds, too, that the petition 
of the’ plaintiff should be dismissed. 

The court further finds that the pe- 
tition of intervention of N. M. Sommer- 
ville filed herein, while containing val- 
uable suggestion in connection with tax- 
ation, is without prayer, and is hardly 
germane to the relief prayed, and that 
it, too, should be dismissed. 

It is therefore considered and ad- 
judged by the court that the appropri- 
ation above described is unconstitutional 
and void and without force and effect; 
and that the petition of the plaintiff, as 
also the petition of the intervenor, ought 
to be, and is, hereby dismissed at the 
costs of the plaintiff. 


U. S. Treasury 
7 Statement 


January 7 
Made Public January 9 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 


1,762,195.30 
743,733.66 


845,025.76 
2,021,166.42 


5,372,121.14 
427,100.00 
158,750,256.21 
159,549,477.35 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ... $9,522,218,64 
Interest on public debt.. 755,125.24 
Refunds of receipts..... 231,663.96 
Panama Canal 35,005.55 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 


internal 
Miscellaneous receipts . 
Total ordinary receipts 


Public debt receipts .... 
Balance previous day ... 


81,541.83 





Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund . 

Civil-service retirement , 
POOE on a oh ebate 4s * 

Investment of . trust 


52,726.16 
66,417.23 
812,368.11 
Total ordinary expendi- 
ture. 9,799,506.04 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 543,081.25 
Balance today ......... - 149,206,890.06 


159,549,477.35 


ence nem ten emanates nt 
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Middle West Utilities Company 


Notice of Dividend on 
Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 2% in Com- 
mon Stock (being one-fiftieth of a share) on each share 
of Common Stock outstanding on January 15, 1930, 
payable February 15, 1930, to Common stockholders 
of record on the Company’s books at the close of bus- 
iness at 5:00 o'clock P.M. on January 15, 1930. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 


Notice of Dividend on 
$6 Convertible Preferred Stock, Series A 


The Board of Directors of Middie West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared on each share of its $6 Convertible 
Preferred Stock, Series A, a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
in cash or (at the election of the holder, filed on or be- 
fore January 15) of threé-eightieths of a share of Com- 
moa Stock, payable February 15, 1930, to the holders 
of record on the Company’s books at the close of bus- 


inéss on January 15, 1930. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


if banks, both national and State, are 
to be kept on a parity so far as taxation 
of their stock is concerned. 


National banks in all States receive 
their charters from the Comptroller of 
Currency of the United States. State 
banks receive their charters from the 
State in which they are located. In the 
granting of these charters, since the en- 
actment of the McFadden bill, so far 
as this State is concerned there is very 
little difference between their operatioris, 
and in this State, whether operating un- 
der a national or State charter, their 
right to do business is only for the 
municipality in which they are located. 
Having received this charter to do busi- 
ness in the municipality, they are natur- 
ally in competition with each other and 
are operating for a profit. | 

Rated With Other Business 
The municipality and State contend 
‘that they give banking institutions the 
same protection that is given all other 
business, which has the ‘protection of 
both the fire and police departments and 
the use of their sewer systems. In fact, 
a banking institution, the same as any 
other business, after receiving its char- 
ter, becomes a part of the municipality 
and is entitled to all the privileges and 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 

mally become closed transactions. 
nterpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 

expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller General follow: 

A-29983. (S) Mileage—Navy Officer. The 
right of an officer of the Navy to mileage 
and travel expenses is fixed by law and the 
terms of his orders, and may not be in- 
creased by reason of permissive deviation 
from the ordered route of travel and earlier 
reporting for duty at the new station. 
(Jan. 6, 1930.) 

A-29801. Contracts—Lighthouse Service 
and Navy Department. Where the same 
contractor has separate contracts with the 
Lighthouse Service and the Navy Depart- 
ment covering transportation of freight and 
mail between two points in Alaska, he is 
entitled to be paid by the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice for trips made in accordance with the 
terms of his contract with said service, re- 
gardless of the fact that service may be 
rendered for the Navy Department on the 
same trip. (Jan. 7, 1930.) 

A-29897. Damages—Privately Owned Au- 
tomobile. Where a forest ranger is paid 7 
cents a mile for use of his automobile on 
official business of the Government, he is 





benefits that the municipality may grant 
to its business and residents. In return, 
the municipality, through the State, de- 
mands that it has a right to tax these 
corporations on their stock the same as 
all other business, and in that way at- 
tempts to be reimbursed for the service 
and protection it gives such corporations. 

That State banks and national banks 
should’ be taxed alike, to that there 
should be no argument. The method 
of taxation of banks is open to discus- 
sion. 1 think that there is a strong 
argument against the taxing of bank 
stock based upon capital and surplus 
because the capital and surplus in a 
bank is there for the protection of de- 
positors, and to tax banks heavily on 
their stock as such, serves as a deter- 
rent for banks to build up a strong sur- 
plus and has a tendency for them to 
pay their earnings out in dividends 
instead of providing the depositors with 
the protection which they should have 
by a strong surplus. 

New York and Massachusetts have 
attempted to solve the matter of taxing 
banks, in another way and I am strongly 
of the opinion that their method should 
be given very serious consideration when 
the matter of taxing banks and trust 
companies is under ciscussion. 


not entitled to cost of repairs to the auto- 
mobile on a showing that “trouble developed 
in the engine” after having been driven 
some 1,100 miles following an attempt to 
ford a river and the stalling of the engine 
therein. (Jan. 7, 1930.) 





A-29923. (S) Mileage—Cadets of the 
United States Military Academy. Where a 
cadet entering the United States Military 
Academy. Where a cadet entering the 
United States Military Academy traveled 
pursuant to orders from a place other than 
his home, he is, under section 19 of the act 
of June “10, 1922, 42 Stat. 632, and the 
naval appropriation act 45 Stat. 1460, en- 
titled to mileage at 5 cents per mile for 
the distance actually traveled, not exceeding 
the cost which would have been incurred in 
traveling from his home to the academy. 
(Jan, 7, 1930.) 

A-30017. Traveling Expenses—Receipts 
for Railroad Fares—Army Officers. An 
Army officer performing repeated travel 
between two points under proper orders is 
entitled to reimbursement for actual ex- 
penses and not mileage for the necessary 
transportation and is not required to. fur- 
nish receipts for the railroad fare claimed 
to have been paid in cash. 


The rule requiring that receipts be fur- 
nished in support of claims for reimburse- 
ment of ordinary railroad fare, is for ap- 
plication in those cases where enlisted men 
claim reimbursement for cash fares in lieu 
of the use of transportation requests which 
had been furnished them. 8 Comp. Gen. 94. 
9 Comp. Gen. 152, modified. 

A-29612, (S) National 
Drill Pay. The status of a commissioned 
officer of the National Guard “belonging 
to an organization” is not changed by his 
detail to command a Medical Department 
detachment which is not an organization 


(Jan. 7, 1930.) 


Guard—Armory | 





for the purpose of determining the pay of 
commissioned officers under section 109 of 
the national defense act as amended, and 


Changes in the 
Status of 
State Banks 


Florida, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina 


Florida.—Ernest Amos, State comptroller, 
hus announced the signing of a freeing or- 
der for the deposits of the First State Bank, 
Ft. Meade, and authorization for its re- 
opening. 

Illinois.—Oscar Nelson, State auditor, has 
announced the closing of the First State 
Bank, Scottville, Jan. 8. 

Pennsylvania.—Peter G. Cameron, secre- 
tary of banking, has announced the taking 
over by the department of the Susquehanna 
Title and Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

South Carolina.—Albert S. Fant, State 
bank examiner, has made the following an- 
nouncements concerning banking changes 
during December in that State: Dollar Sav. 
ings Bank, Spartanburg, closed... Bank of 
North, North, chartered. Peoples State 
Bank, Charleston, completed arrangements 
to merge into their group system five more 
banks, including National Bank of Sumter, 
Sumter; Peoples-First National Bank, 
Charleston; Farmers Bank of Abbeville 
County, Abbeville; Fort Hill Bank, Fort 
Hill; Citizens Bank of Lake City, Lake City. 
egy, 
such officer cannot qualify for armory drill 
pay by satisfactorily performing appro- 
priate duties as an officer “not belonging 
to an organization.” (Jan. 4,- 1930.) 

A-29781. (S) «Sale of waste paper from 
the Government Printing Office—Interest on 
delayed payments. Under a contract for 
sale of waste paper from the Government 
Printing Office providing for payment of 
interest by the contractor for each cal- 
endar day’s delay in payment beyond the 
time specified, payment may be considered 
as made on the date the check of the con- 
tractor is received in the administrative 
office, provided the check is honored in due 
course and interest should be charged for 
each calendar day’s delay in payment there- 
after including the day the contractor’s 
—— is subsequently received. (Dec. 27, 
1929.) 


Lawrence Stern | 
and Company 


Underwriters 
of - 
Conservative 
Investment 
Securities 


Electric Output—Gas Output—Earnings 
in the History of the Associated System 


The latest figures (week ending December 28) show kilowatt hours generated and gas manu- 
factured by the Associated Gas and Electric System to be larger than ever before. 


There was a 104% increase in gross earnings of the properties since dates of acquisition, for 
ti.e 12 months ended November 30th (the latest figures available). 


Gross Earnings and Other Income. . 


1929 


5,826,042 


1928 


Operating Expenses, Maintenance, 


Net Earnings 


44,122,289 
41,703,753 


Underlying Preferred Dividends and 


Interest. ... 


All Other Interest 


eeeeeeee 


; 10,752,865 


30,950,888 
13,799,435 


Balance for Dividends and Deprecia- 


tion 


17,151,453 


Provision for Replacements, Renew- 
als and Retirement of Fixed Cap- 


ital (Depreciation) 


Balance for Dividends and Surplus. 


4,188,973 
12,962,480 


$42,000,909 


23,056,997 
18,943,912 


3,778,391 
15,165,521 
6,575,415 
8,590,106 


2,375,533 
6,214,573 


Increase 
Amount 


$43,825,133 


21,065,292 
22,759,841 


6,974,474 


15,785,367 
7,224,020 


8,561,347 


1,813,440 
6,747,907 109 


The many geographical areas served by the Associated System provide a stable source of ~- 
growth. With diversified types of population and industries, active areas offset less active ones. 
Associated Gas and Electric System electric output, gas output and earnings have shown a. 
steady growth for many years. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway > New York, N. Y. 
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Products of Reclaimed Desert { | Index of Today’s Issue 
Surpass Wealth of Mines + + 


Prosperity of Colorado Built Up and Sus- 
tained by Development of Irrigated Areas, 


Says State Engineer 


By M. C. HINDERLIDER 


Engineer, State of Colorado 


the State of Colorado in 1929 were 

unusual in many respects. These 
conditions have a direct bearing upon 
the basic industry of Colorado, namely, 
that. of irrigated agriculture, and are 
reflected in the general prospérity of 
the residents of the whole State. 


People who have been accustomed to 
the characteristics of an arid region 
scarcely stop to visualize what our pro- 
ductive valleys would be like without 
the vitalizing waters applied through 
irrigation to these thirsty areas; or that 
but a few years ago, what are now the 
most productive agricultural areas of 
the United States were repulsive bar- 
ren wastes; and that, were it not for 
irrigated agriculture in this State there 
would be no great city known as Den- 
ver, no extensive livestock industries 
and packing plants, no elaborate sys- 
tem of highways and transportation, 
not one of our 17 great sugar factories, 
and but a figment of our present exten- 
sive manufacturing, merchandizing and 
banking systems. 


Colorado is known or classed by the 
Departments of the United States Gov- 
ernment as an arid reigon; that is to 
say, a region in which the precipitation 
is not sufficient for the profitable pro- 
pogation of plant life. Few people 
realize that this condition of aridity 
prevails over about three-fourths of the 
entire land surface of the earth. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note that not only the cradle of the 
human race was in an arid reigon, but 
that the great civilizations of the world 
have developed in parts of the earth 
which are cursed with sterility, and 
where irrigation was the Nation’s bal- 
wark against that gaunt specter, fa- 
mine. 


Gite State conditions throughout 


a 


In seasons when water supplies were 
ample, abundance, prosperity and con- 
tentment prevailed. When such water 
supplies were deficient, famine stalked 
the land, leaving in its wake, misery, 
pestilence and death. 


Such condition can never overtake 
us in Colorado, due to our intimate con- 
tect with other centers of production. 
They can, however, leave a very definite 
- impression upon the prosperity and 
well-being of our citizens regardless of 
the character of business or profession 
in which the individual is engaged. 


While Colorado ranks seventh in 
area, among the 48 States of the Nation, 
she ranks thirty-third in population, yet 
she holds second place in the extent 
of her irrigated farms and as a result 
of this condition she takes first place 
in the production of beet sugar. 


Our place is twenty-fourth among 
the States of the Union in the value 
of flour mill products, twenty-third in 
the value of farm produce and eight- 
eenth in the value of livestock on farms. 
All this has taken place within the brief 


period of a practical lifetime scarcely 
long enough for the State to have be- 
come divested of her swaddling clothes, 
as ages of nations run. i 


The value of irrigated farm crops in 
Colorado in 1928 approximated $100,- 
000,000. More than 32,000 car loads of 
fruits and vegetables alone were 
shipped that year from irrigated lands 
in Colorado. 


From the standpoint of gross value, 
alfalfa continues to be our principal 
crop, sugar beets ranking second, with 
wheat and corn taking third and fourth 
places, respectively. In this connec- 
tion it should be borne in mind that 
our two greatest crops, alfalfa and 
sugar beets, would not be possible with- 
out irrigation, and only as a result of 
these two great crops, both of which 
replenish the fertility of our soils and 
prepare the same for other crops, has 
it been possible to build up the great 
livestock industry which has made Den- 
ver the largest sheep market ‘in the 
United States and one of the greatest 
livestock centers of the country. 


A 


Colorado is recognized as preemi- 
nently a mining State: While this in- 
dustry continues to be one of the State’s 
greatest sources of income, yet the pro- 
duction of crops from irrigated farms 
in the State last year amounted to five 
times the total value of all the gold, 
silver, copper, lead and zinc produced 
in the State, and was equivalent to one 
and one-half times the total value of 
all minerals including coal, coke, quarry 
rhage and crude oil produced in the 

tate. 


If to the value of the crops produced 
on irrigated farms, be added the in- 
come from poultry, dairying and live- 
stock feeding, the values produced 
through irrigation would be several 
times the value of all minerals, coal and 
oil products. 

The average differences in the as- 
sessed value of irrigated and nonirri- 
gated lanis.is given as about $62 per 
acre, which when applied to the 3,500,- 
000 acres of land now irrigated in the 
State, would represent an increase in 
land value due to irrigation alone, of 
more than $200,000,000. 


A 


For serving this great industry of 
irrigated agriculture in Colorado, there 
are in use about 2,800 miles of canals 
and ditches, 1,000 storage reservoirs 
and dams, some of Which are among 
the world’s largest structures. During 
the growing season nearly 200 water 
officials, under the general supervision 
of the State engineer, called upon to 
distribute about 10,000,000 acre-feet of 
water, at the average rate and value of 
$200,000 per day. 

From the foregoing may be obtained 
some idea of the magnitude of the in- 
dustry of irrigated agriculture in this 
State and the tremendous importance 
attaching to the same. 





Saving Labor in Moving Mails 
Problems of Postal Equipment 
By FRANK E. McMILLIN 


Superintendent of Engineering and Research, Post Office Department 


gineering, deals in facts and fun- 

- damentals and is not concerned 
with policies of administration. 

The handling of Uncle Sam’s mail is 
an interesting subject for study. In 
the mind of the public the task has been 
performed when a letter is posted in 
a street letter box or a post office. 

The postal service begins at a street 
letter box and terminates with delivery 
at the address shown on the envelope. 
Between those two points there is a vast 
array of postal people extending from 
the Postmaster General’s office to the 
smallest post office, all doing a desig- 
nated part of the work involved. 

Thousands of post offices are neces- 
sary, all sizes and kinds from the 
smallest one handling limited amount 
of mail up to the great city handling 
6,000,000 pieces of first-class mail daily. 
Service is performed day and night. All 
known means of transportation are uti- 
lized in the movement of the mails. 
Seventeen million mail bags are neces- 
sary at Christmas time. 

One of the problems is to remove the 
load from the employes by utilizing 
mechanical apparatus. Dragging mail 
bags or pushing trucks should be lim- 
ited. Brain work coordinated with the 
eye and the action of arms and body 
is the goal in any enterprise whenever 
there is a task to perform. 

The movement of mail through a post 
office should be mechanical. Where it 


P ‘rineer engineering, like other en- 


hesitates, the human element is used 
to guide it to next point. Mechanically 
feed the distribution tables and desks, 
then mechanically remove the product 
on its way and some real work has been 
accomplished. ' 


To familiarize a person with the 
technique of the postal service requires 
years of both work and study. One’s 
position then becomes a profession and 
not a job. 

One problem now receiving attention 
is how best to collect from all points 
where mail accumulates in a large city, 
6,000,000 letters a.day, transport them 
to one central point, bring order out 
of chaos, and send this vast quantity 
of mail in an orderly way to destina- 
tion without delay. 

To do this, facilities must be provided 
to handle approximately 800,000 pieces 
in one hour, namely, between 6 p. m. 
and 7 p.m. This is letter mail only. 
Other mail by the ton must be moving 
at the same time. In addition there is 
a flood of letters, papers and parcels 
coming into the city from distant points 
for patrons of the city. 

In the new post office building to be 
erected in Chicago, about 50 acres of 
floor space will be utilized for mail 
handling and executive offices. To work 
on a great problem such as this is a 
pleasure and some day when the plant 
is working and you happen to be in 
Chicago, go and observe the work of 
Uncle Sam while he is really busy. 
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- » Making Use of Geography 
in Business and Personal Affairs 


> > 


Value to Traveler at Home and Abroad, to Reader 


of News, and to Promoter of. Foreign Trade Is Discussed 


By HELEN M. STRONG 


Chief, Geographical Section, Départment of Commerce 


on the program, will you think with 
me of the| simple theme “Geography 
Essential” ? 

Not geography essential in a course 
of study, but geography essential for 
getting the most out of the vacation 
trip, for carrying on domestic and, for- 
eign trade, for understanding the con- 
text of the daily news, &’nd for intelli- 
gently directing domestic and foreign 
activities of our Government. 

The conviction back of these state- 
ments is the outgrowth of several years 
of daily cooperation along geographic 
lines with the business world, engaged 
in enterprises ranging in value from a 
few hundred dollars to many millions. 

Geography touches life at many 
more points than arithmetic, and mis- 
information along geographic lines, or 
lack of information in geography, is re- 
sponsible for more than one serious loss 
in business, failure to get full value re- 
turned on money invested for a vacation, 
and for a restricted provincial point of 
view in regard to world problems. 


A 


Geography in all its aspects, from 
physiography through regional and 
economic or climatic geography, will 
give an appreciation of the world in 
which we live which means far greater 
enjoyment day by day and greater en- 
joyment:in travel. This purely cul- 
tural return should by no means be 
overlooked, for it is as significant to 
the enjoyment not only of travel, but 
also of books, literature, and even 
music, as in appreciation of some 
of the great literary masterpieces. 

A geographic background is essential 
for an interpretation and understand- 
ing of the world news coming to us 
daily in the evening paper, and for an 
appreciation and an intelligent inter- 
pretation of the great trend in modern 
political developments. 

To one who knows no geography. the 
names Peiping, Iraq, Istanbul, Verhey- 
ansk, Chunking, Karachi, and Johannes- 
burg are simply names of- cities or 
regions. They elicit no thought other 
than the names on the printed page. 


& 


To the geographer the news of the 
world has a concrete background. He 
will instinctively compare and contrast 
the regions about which he reads with 
certain areas in his own country, and 
he will travel: in fact or in actuality 
through foreign regions. If he is in- 
terested in export trade, he will see in 
some of the facts he reads specific items 
bearing upon his business problems, and 
he will be able to relate them in sig- 
nificant manner. : 

To the business man engaged in na- 
tion-wide or foreign enterprise, geo- 
graphic knowledge is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

As a result of the many many prob- 
lems which are presented constantly to 
the geographic section in such numbers 
that it is almost impossible to handle 
them, my conviction is that the busi- 
ness man of today can use, will use, 
and absolutely requires geographic in- 
formation, He must be in a position, 
so to speak, to survey the world, to 


[ onthe? of the longer subject given 


viaualize his great field for trade in the 
United States or abroad, or to under- 
stand the regions from which he draws 
his raw materials. Only with such a 
broad, geographically intelligent point 
of view can he handle his business suc- 
cessfully. 

The geographic background is just 
as necessary to him as the background 
of foreign financial conditions. Not 
long ago an important manufacturer in 
this country told me that for years they 
had overlooked what had since proved 
to be their most important foreign mar- 
ket in a given country, because they 
did not have the type of information 
which the geographer could give them. 
This same manufacturer has submitted 
to the geographic section,.a real geo- 
graphic problem for solution. 


a 


In this connection there is another 
point of vital importance in the teach- 
ing of geography. It is one on which 
the Department of Commerce has taken 
a very definite stand in connection with 
its own work. 

You are all familiar with the world 
map of our grammar school days, com- 
monly known as the Mercator world 
map. Until the present, we have had 
little interest in the Anarctic region. 
Consequently the Mercator world map 
cuts off that entire area. 

This brings the center of the map 
through the Caribbean region. The im- 
pression thus given is that the Carib- 
bean region and northern Africa are 
on the Equator, which of course is 
wrong, 

The Department of Commerce be- 
lieves that only an equal area world 
map will present correctly regions, mar- 
ket areas, and facts of distribution in 
true proportion, and that only an equal 
area world map should be used for 
these purposes. Consequently we have 
adopted it for our own use. 

A 


When intelligent, more-than-average- 
educated men come into my office they 
look at the equal area map hanging on 
the wall and say that Europe is too 
small, or Africa is too large, or Alaska 
isn’t all there. These reactions are 
given so instinctively that it only goes 
to prove the erroneous impressions un- 
consciously gained through the use of 
the Mercato. map. 

It is to be hoped that in the teaching 
of today the equal area world map may 
be used, and the Mercator world map left 
for use of the navigator for whom it 
was’ designed for whose purposes it is 
preeminently suitable. 

These concrete illustrations of actual 
practical application of geographic 
science to vital problems of today can 
not but reveal the absolute necessity 
of teaching geography as such. They 
also afford all geography teachers. a 
consciousness of the value, significance, 
and necessity for the subject. 

With such a challenge no geography 
teacher ¢an remain lukewarm or half- 
hearted or unconvinced of the value of 
geography. No other subject can take 
its place. Geography is absolutely es- 
sential, on its own merits and for its 
own inherent value. 


a Radio as Meand of Spreading 


Benefits of Edueation + «4 


Results of Activities of Ohio School of Air 
and of Los Angeles Enterprise May Influence 
National Policy, Says Educator 


By L. R. ALDERMAN 


Specialist in Adult Education, Federal Office of Education 


DUCATORS of the Nation are now 
EK contemplating the results of the 

systematic use of radio by the 
State of Ohio through its department 
of education after a year’s experiment 
with the Ohio School of the Air, and 
are watching in anticipation the experi- 
ment being launched by the Pacific- 
Western Broadcasting Federation at 
Los Angeles. 


The practical operation of the Ohio 
School of the Air; after being set up 
by the State legislature as a part of the 
State department of education, began 
Jan. 7, 1929. The experiment is now 
a year old, and it has been followed 
critically by persons interested in the 
possibilities of education by radio. 


A 


In its course on civil government 
sessions of the State Senate, and of the 
House of Representatives, and ad- 
dresses by the governor, members of 
his cabinet, by the lieutenant governor 
and othérs were broadcast for purposes 
ef enlightening the people and students 
in the schools of Ohio in practical 
aspects of government. 


In enumerating other features of the 
programs, attention may be cited to the 
following: Weekly discussions of the 
current events of the world, talks on 
physical education, stories of various 
kinds, history dramalogs, Shakespearian 
and other dramas for high school use, 
a brief series of courses on chemistry, 
health talks, and presentations by well- 
known men in various fields, such as 
poetry, literature, and music. 


a 


During the whole course of this ex- 
periment, tests have been made of the 
receptivity, the reactions of the listen- 
ers, and the merits and demerits of 
both persons and subjects used in the 
broadcasts, From the data collected, 
considerable insight was provided. into 
the. causes for failure and success. 


By means of a well-planned study of 
the whole experiment improvements 
have been possible and encouragement 
has been given to its continuation and 
enlargement. A conference of the Ohio 
School of the Air, called by the direc- 
tor, Dr. J. L. Clifton, the latter part of 
November took up in considerable de- 


tail the various problems the under- 
taking involved. 

Dr. Clifton at that conference called 
attention to the interest of Indiana, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Michigan, 
and Illinois in the Ohio program, and 
the Ohio School of the Air tried to meet 
their suggestions from time to time. 


Dr. Clifton still regards the Ohio 
School of the Air as an experiment 
with many difficulties yet to be over- 
come, the proceedings reveal. There 
were others who were of the opinion 
that the experiment&l stage is past, and 
that the school takes its place as a part © 
of the Ohio educational obligation in 
fact. 


The fact-finding subcommittee or the 
National Advisory Committee on Edu-* 
cation by radio, which recently pre- 
sented rather far-reaching suggestions 
to the Secretary of the Interior, now 
under advisement, and which among 
other recommendations called for the 
creation of an agency within the office 
of education to take over radio educa- 
tion as a special function, reported fa- 
vorably upon the Ohio experiment. 


A 


A new experiment is that launched 
by the Pacific-Western Broadcasting 
Federation, at Los Angeles, which was 
organized under the laws of California. 
This federation was’ organized to re- 
main forever nonprofit-making, non- 
partisan, nonsectarian, and nonpropa- 
gandic, with a program defined as edu- 
cational in its broadest sense. 


As a matter of policy, its declared 
intention is to make clear to the public 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
good citizenship, to stimulate intelli- 
gent participation in community inter- 
ests, to endeavor to aid religious groups 
to function as a whole for all of the 
citizenry, and to promote world fra- 
ternity. 


Furthermore, it aims to preserve the 
disinterestedness, the integrity, the au- 
thenticity of education and educational 


activity in radio broadcasting. It aims 


te cultivate the arts and sciences, to 
foster mental hygiene, and to bring 
about national stability and cooperate 
in a service of the well-being of man- 
kind. 


R ight to Tax Growing Timber | 
Assessments of Costs of Protection 
By J. L. TENNANT 


Associate Economist, Agricultural Experiment Station, State of Rhode Island 


forest products is a clear case of 

the investment of capital where 
returns are delayed for a period of 
years. This situation raises the ques- 
tion: “Shall capital be taxed when 
there is no income?” 


Depending upon the kind of tree and 
the purpose for which it will be used, 
from 20 to 60 years or more are re- 
quired for the production of wood prod- 
ucts. While the trees are growing the 
owner of such trees derives no income 
out of which taxes can be paid. 


Not only has he no income but in ad- 
dition| to the original investment there 
will probably be some annual expense 
for maintenance depending upon the 
care given the forest or woodlot. Also, 
there is the hazard of loss from fire, 
insects and diseases. The risk is felt 
very keenly by every owner of growing 
trees. 


An examination of State laws indi- 
cates that three different ideas have 
been used as the basis of forest taxa- 
tion. These are: 


The exemption of new plantings for 
a period of years.—The purpose here 
seems to have been to stimulate the 
planting of cut-over and bare land with 
forest trees. 


A fixed valuation on the land alone 
with no taxon the trees when cut.— 
There are usually provisions for the 
revaluation of the land at stated in- 
tervals. 


The classification of the land and the 
trees separately —An annual tax is paid 
on the bare land value. When the tim- 
ber is cut a tax on the grosa stumpage 
value is collected. 

This stumpage tax may be graduated 
according to the age of the trees. In 
some cases a fixed forest fee per acre 
is collected instead of a land tax. In 
a few States the land value is fixed for 
a period of years with provisions for 
revaluation at stated intervals. 

Most forest tax legislation is rela- 
tively recent. Very few facts are avail- 
able regarding the effects of different 
kinds of tax laws. 


T's production of lumber and other 


Land classified as forest land must 
be continuously devoted to the produc- 
tion of timber and wood. The trees 
grown must be of desirable varieties. 


By assessing the land and the trees 
separately, the owner can be given as- 
surance that the trees will not be taxed 
until they are ready for cutting. At 
that time he can obtain the income with 
which to pay the tax. 


There is always the risk of loss from 
fire or other causes. Only when the 
trees are mature can the income be 
determined. If the trees are taxed be- 
fore this period the owner may pay 
taxes on something which he never re- 
ceives. 


The State and the town in coopera- 
tion can provide more adequate fire 
protection at lower cost'than an owner 
can individually. The holder of wood- 
land is helpless in the control of dis- 
eases and insects attacking forest 
trees. 


Such control can only be successfully 
accomplished through State and inter- 
state action. It seems only fair that 
part of these costs should be borne by 
the landowner in the form of a small 
annual fee. 


The yield tax is based on the gross 
stumpage value of the trees cut. The 
yield tax is the important source of 
revenue from forest trees and is paid 
at the time when the owner has the 
return from his investment. 


Provisions should be included in the 
law to protect the owner of the land, 
the town .and the State in the classi- 
fication of forest land and in the with- 
drawal of land from classification. Pen- 
alties are usually provided for not re- 
porting cuttings of timber and for the 
nonpayment of taxes when due. 


Usually the owner is allowed to cut 
wood and timber for use in the home, 
or for the improvement of buildings and 
fences. In this. State changes in the 
value of the land due to its position, 
or its desirability for purposes other 
than forest use would require special 
attention. 





